BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


Von. IV. MAY, 1890. No. 24, 


CONGRESSIONAL POWER ON EDUCATION AND 
ELECTIONS. 


Messrs. Bratr, SHERMAN, and others are making strenuous efforts to 
induce Congress, during the present session, to pass their Education 
and Election bills. 

Most respectfully, and with the utmost deference, I beg leave to 
ask their consideration, and that of the other favoring senators and 
representatives, of the following suggestions: 

I. That Washington, in his first inaugural address, which should 
be considered as made not only to the first Congress, but to all future 
ones, characterized the instrument that gave them their only existence 
and authority as their “constitutional charter,” and stated—what has 
never been called in question—-that the said charter, “by defining 
their duties, designates the objects of their attention.” 

Now, the principle, expressio unius est exclusio alterius, is not only 
an essential principle, but it was the view of all the fathers. Congress 
is only to do what is expressed in writing. ‘Implied powers” are 
necessarily facts which must be found within the expressions, because 
the intent of the law-maker is the object sought for, and can only be 
found in his language ; and when it is written in ‘the supreme law” 
that all officials shall swear to use the delegations, and not to use the 
reservations, they should reflect that ‘we, the people” decided, one 
hundred years ago, that all powers not written in the Constitution are 
kept out of it, so that it must be criminal for officials to take from 
us and use our reserved power or money. They should remember, as 
“we” do, that public office is a public trust that can be used or 
abused. 

II. “‘ We, the people,” have, for one hundred years, ‘“ designated ” 
education and elections among ‘“«luties” of our home legislators, 
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“We” are now startled with the federal claim of “power” over them, 
and “we” seriously demand the language in which they are couched. 
“ We” have made no amendments as to these ‘objects of attention.” 
When we instructed—nay, commanded—our federal servants to attend 
to certain “ defined duties” and “objects,” and made them take an oath 
to do what is written, and to refrain from doing what is not written, 
“we” thought ourselves secure. Were we mistaken? D. Webster 
said: “The Constitution, fo preserve itself,” exacts oaths from its 
officials. Surely this should sifffice. 

IIL Some congressmen justify themselves in these excesses by 
claiming an express “ power” to ‘provide for the common defence and 
general welfare.” No such “power” exists, as the next paragraph 
will show. If the above eminent gentlemen will kindly and thought- 
fully look at the expression and its context, and at the score or more 
of “ defined duties” and “ objects of attention ” that follow it, they will 
be struck with two things, and at the same time be prepared for the 
proof in the next paragraph: (1) That the expression “the common 

“defence and general welfare” is an integral part of the revenue 
“ power ;” is a statement of its purpose and limit; and hence is not, 
by itself, a “power” at all. (2) That it just as well suits each and 
all of the enumerated powers, and might as properly have been added 
to any or all of them, as to that one. Indeed, the whole sense of the 
phrase belongs to every power in the Constitution, just as much as 
if added in words, as is proved by the preamble, which expresses 
“defence” and “welfare” as motives and purposes of the whole in- 
strument, and all its parts and “ powers.” 

IV. The convention of 1787, on September 14, acted finally, as 
follows, on the revenue or taxing power—so Madison’s Journal, made 
at the time, shows: 

“ Article I., § 8, the words ‘but all such duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States’ were unanimously an- 
nexed to THE POWER OF TAXATION” (V. Ell. Deb., 543 ; I. Ibid., 311). 

This proves that the convention itself, in framing the plan of gov- 
ernment, decided that there was no “common defence and general 
welfare ” “power.” 

It is equally certain that “we, the people,” in ‘defining duties” 
and ‘designating objects of attention” in the federal charter, with- 
held from it “ education” and “elections,” and not only therein pro- 
hibited all we “reserved,” but actually assigned these very duties to 
our Statal agents; so that, if the federal functionaries, despite our 
reservation and their oath, take control of such subjects in any 
degree, they are guilty, pro fanto, of perjured usurpation and revolu- 
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tionary conduct, thus showing themselves entirely unfit for the federal 
trust; if not subject to the charge of criminality. 

V. Let us now look carefully alike at the actualities of our system 
and our ‘supreme law,” to enable the honest and high-minded author- 
ities whom I quote, as well as other mistaken men, to rectify them- 
selves by unmistakable tests. 

Hon. G. M. Browne, of Indiana, said to the Washington Post inter- 
viewer, October 20, 1889: ‘The Congress of the United States un- 
doubtedly has power to supervise congressional elections. They are 
thoroughly national, and perhaps the only national elections, known 
to the Constitution. The question as to what shall be done in this 
connection is full of difficulties.” 

The Manchester (N. H.) Union says: “The only elections that can 
be regulated by national authority are those for members of Congress ; 
and it will be unwise, and mischievous even, to interfere with these.” 

Are they national elections? These texts are taken purposely 
from leading authorities of both parties, to neither of which do I 
belong, my aim being to promote truth, vindicate the law as it is, and 
show (1) that the Representatives are Statal and not national ; (2) that 
the voters are purely Statal and not national; (3) that control of 
elections and suffrage is essential and vital to freedom ; and (4) that 
Congress has no such power as that claimed, but is limited to duties 
and “ objects of attention,” which, being carefully defined in writing, 
exclude all further action—to say nothing of the prohibition and oath 
above mentioned. 

1. THE REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENT States. The representative must 
be a citizen or inhabitant of the State that chooses him. Article L of 
the Constitution provides that: “‘ Representatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several States which may be included 
within this union, according to their respective numbers ;” and it 
further provides that until the enumeration and apportionment shall 
be made, New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 
8;... New York, 6;... Pennsylvania,8; .. . Virginia, 10,” etc. 

And Article II. provides that “each State shall appoint” a number 
of presidential “electors, equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress.” 

It is true, then, that the representative belongs to the State. Fur- 
thermore, he represents the State, and not the nation, or any prov- 
ince or other subdivision thereof. Volumes of evidence like the fol- 
lowing could be produced, all idem sonans, showing that the States, 
the people, the statesmen, and the journals of the country all con- 
curred, at the outset, in the principle that the representative represents 
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his State and holds title and commission from her as a political body. 
E.g., Pennsylvania had her legislature in session, and an act through 
the third reading, entitled “An act directing the times, places, and 
manner of holding elections for representatives of this State in the feder- 
al government of the United States ”—all within twelve days after Con- 
gress had declared the Constitution established by the ratifications of the 
States, and the said “States had begun to act under the new form.” 
The law was enacted October 4, 1788 (see Pennsylvania Packet, Septem- 
ber 24 and October 9, 1788). In the body of the act eight members of 
the lower house are provided for ; and they are called ‘“ representatives 
of and for the State in the Congress of the United States” (Pennsyl- 
vania Statutes, 1788). And on October 2, 1788, nineteen days after 
the Constitution was declared by Congress to be established, she 
elected William Maclay and Robert Morris as ‘representatives of 
this State in the federal senate.” 

New Hampshire’s understanding and action appears as follows: 
‘Hon. Pierce Long, Paine Wingate, and Benjamin West, Esquires, are 
ih nomination in New Hampshire fo represent that State in the House 
of Representatives ” (Massachusetts Centinel, December 10, 1788). 

Connecticut did likewise, electing five persons ‘‘ to be representatives 
for the people of Connecticut, to attend the Congress of the United 
States ” (Ibid., October 25, 1788). 

Massachusetts—the last witness Ishall here produce, as all the testi- 
mony is to the same effect—had by November 19, 1788, provided by law 
for presidential electors and senators, and “ for choosing eight persons 
to represent the people thereof in the Congress of the United States ” 
(Ibid., November 22, 1788). 

Moreover, her statute of June 27, 1794, providing for her represent- 
atives in Congress, declared that it was to “ be in force till a new ap- 
portionment of representatives among the several States shall be made— 
the underscored expression being that of the federal Constitution itself ; 
and her statute of June 17, 1796, provides for vacancies “in the repre- 
sentation of this commonwealth in the Congress of the United States ” 
by requiring the governor “to cause an election.” 

It is certain, then, that a representative in Congress is a citizen or 
inhabitant of a State, elected for her by her voters, under her constitu- 
tion and law, and endowed with his title to office by her, and commis- 
sioned by her to represent her in the federal Congress in performing 
her federal obligations. 

2. Vorers BELONG SOLELY TO Srares, and are vital thereto, because 
they are the only possible means of expressing self-governing will. 
Hence suffrage is Statal and not national, and the voting power of the 
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people is entirely confined to States ; and I submit that, among those 
who understand the subject, no honest question can arise as to the 
ownership and control of votes, since (1) Each commonwealth created 
them for itself, as its only means of expressing its will (State Constitu- 
tions). (2) While the people, as individuals, are the voters, they are, 
in their corporate form, the State itself. (3) The States, on uniting, 
found votes pre-existent ; and all of them, by ratifying, agreed and 
consented, in Article L, that the said votes should be used as the 
means of electing federal representatives ; and as the “parties to the 
compact” are named in the same article, the point is all the more 
impressive. (4) The supreme federal court declares that ‘the United 
States have no voters of their own” (U.S. vs. Cruikshank ; U. S. vs. 
Reese ; Minor vs. Happersett). (5) The Constitution itself derives its 
being and validity from these very votes. ‘Societies of men” made 
the voters ; these voted for delegates, who, in collegium, expressed 
the respective wills of said societies, to give life and legal vigor to 
the instrument, as a triune act, é.e., first, a compact ; second, a con- 
stitution of government ; and third, a Jaw—‘ the supreme law of the 
land ”—in short, a trinity. Everything proves, and nothing contra- 
dicts, this view. 

3. ConrroL OF VorES AND vorina is essential and vital alike to 
freedom and Statehood. Each and every State is a completely organ- 
ized body—a republic, or commonwealth, or self-governing people, 
that has a complete mind, capacitated to do every possible duty of 
government and protection of the people, insomuch that if the sur- 
rounding world be lost, the State is still complete. This is alike the 
meaning of the word, and the idea of all the great fathers. The 
mind referred to has free-will to “hold elections ;” and this freedom 
of will is essential and vital. A State electing while its will, or the 
organ or instrument of expressing it, is controlled, regulated, or 
influenced by an exterior power is like a man having free speech 
while his tongue is subject to another man’s volition. Not having 
time or space to enlarge on this subject, I will content myself with 
merely quoting Montesquieu, and then proceed with the discussion. 
Said this great publicist, who, more than any other, guided our 
fathers: “In a democracy there can be no exercise of sovereignty 
but’by the suffrages of the people, which are their will. Now the 
sovereign’s will is the sovereign himself; the laws, therefore, which 
establish the right are fundamental to this government. In fact, it 
is as important to regulate, in a republic, in what manner, by whom, 
and concerning what, suffrages are to be given, as it is in a monarchy 
to know who is the prince, and after what manner he is to govern.” 
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I submit, then, that votes are created and owned by States (i.e., 
the political people) for the purpose of determining and doing Statal 
will, They elect a given State’s quota of representatives, senators, 
and presidential electors, to make up the federal government, all the 
officials of which are, in status, members and citizens of States. Again, 
the federal Constitution throughout exhibits Statal, but never national, 
mind. E.g., see “suffrage” and “consent” in Article V.; “choosing” 
and “appointing” by the States, in Articles I. and Il.—thus covering 
all the federal rulers the people elect ; “ratifying” by the States, and 
thereby “establishing,” in Article VII. ; “States now existing shall 
think proper,” in Article L, § 9. And, finally, all prohibitions of Statal 
acts are recognitions of Statal wills, and are really agreements of 
minds not to do. Having now, as I think, shown the creation, owner- 
ship, and use of votes to be Statal, I pass to the question : 

4. Wuar power Has ConGREss TO PAss sucH Laws? All must answer, 
in the phrase of Washington, that its ‘“‘ charter” is the Constitution, 
which, “in defining its duties, designates the objects of its attention.” 
Hence the power must be defined, and the object designated. Educa- 
tion and elections by State voters are not apparent. Let us, there- 
fore, search to see if the sovereignty has implied these subjects, or 
either of them, in point of fact, as a power in the instrument. In 
other words, does the language require Congress to act on these 
niatters? I will here drop education for a while, as no text refers 
to it, even remotely, and no pretext appears either for claiming or 
opposing the power, and proceed to deal with the only language that 
the pretended claim is based on—the only provisions that relate to the 
people’s voting power and voting. The power of each house to “judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members ” has 
no bearing. The provision in Article L, § 2, that representatives to 
Congress are to be elected by State voters, should be considered, 
on the question of intent, with § 4 of the same article, which is as 
follows: ‘The times, places, and manner of holding elections for 
senators and representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof, but the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing sena- 
tors.” “Times” and “ places” are not, while “ manner” is, in ques- 
tion ; for on this word alone is this pernicious claim of power 
based. 

Before “the parties to the compact” (Federalist, 85) ‘“ established ” 
it they were habitually “holding elections” as “free, sovereign, and 
independent States” in union ; they, then, each regulated the ‘‘ man- 
ner ;” their right to keep on doing so is, in the above clause, recog- 
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nized ; but they, for the reasons given in Nos. 58 and 59, Federalist 
(which please read), commanded their servants in Congress, in the 
above-quoted provision of their ‘ supREME LAw,” to regulate the said 
method, mode, or manner. Only as to “manner,” then, i.e., “ the 
mode in which the thing is done” (Worcester), in electing, choos- 
ing, or appointing, can Congress act as to “holding elections for 
senators and representatives ;” and this must be the full extent of 
federal power to interfere in the elections of them. The following 
matters, I submit, are of substance or essentiality, and must be and 
remain beyond the control of Congress: (1) The free-will of the State, 
or the right of the people of each State to elect members of Congress ; 
(2) the creation of the voting power, or making of votes; (3) the 
entire control of suffrage, which is the State’s only means of express- 
ing its will; (4) the right of holding elections ; (5) the making of all 
laws therefor ; (6) the registration of voters ; (7) the establishment 
of polls; (8) the receiving of votes; (9) the counting and making 
of returns; (10) the declaring of results; (11) the certificating and 
commissioning of electees ; (12) the affixing of the sovereign State’s 
broad seal to this her exclusive act of “ holding ” Her “ election.” 

Now these are all matters and acts of original and inalienable right, 
inherent in the people themselves, in their societal and political form 
and capacity ; and they are all matters wherein the people or their 
home agents can do wrong as to elections, and wherein it is well 
that wrong, if done, should be righted. But what can Congress do, 
limited as it is to its “defined” duties and ‘ designated objects of 
attention?” The reductio ad absurdum of the “ power ” claimed is its 
statement, viz., that Congress has had for one hundred years delegated 
to it (for no change of language and intent has taken place) the duty 
and power of making laws to bring under federal, legislative, executive, 
military, and judicial control all the above enumerated Statal powers 
and acts. (Please recur to and appreciate them.) And the sole rea- 
son for predicating such an intent of the Constitution is the single 
word “manner.” To avoid confusion of ideas, we must note here 
and keep in mind a plain distinction, viz., that: 

A RIGHT, AND THE USE OF IT, ARE TWO THINGS. Heeding this may free 
us of error. Note, for example, that Congress gets right to legislate 
from its sovereigns, while, as to the manner of legislating, it makes its 
own regulations. So as to the federal or other courts ; their right to 
judge comes from sovereign authority, while they make for them- 
selves their rules of procedure. 

My overseer and laborers raise my crops with discretion as to 
manner, but no right whatever in crops or estate. My agent has ad- 
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ministrative powers to regulate the affairs of the plantation, but I 
alone have the ownership and jus disponendi. If I put my servant in 
charge of my horses, to care for and train, and he proceed, as if own- 
er, to let them for hire or sell them, he simply does what usurping 
congressmen aim at under the power and in the premises considered. 

Numerous illustrations in all affairs of life and business will occur 
to every thinker. Indeed, the distinction is so plain between the 
ownership of a right and the regulation of the mode of exercising it 
that an average politician would rather be charged with the wicked- 
ness of ignoring than the stupidity of not seeing it. 

Drawing toward the close, I beg leave to insist on some funda- 
mental faets and principles, which must enter the discussion as truths. 
“We, the people,” one hundred years ago, ‘ordained and estab- 
lished” a constitution of government and records, which are facts 
from beginning to end, and not subject to being supplanted or spirited 
away by so-called political scientists, who teach their hypotheses, the- 
ories, doctrines, conjectures, and even guesses and wishes, in lieu of 
the said sacred facts. What “we” constitute stands sacred. 

I submit that it is a solemn duty to recognize and act on such 
cardinal facts and principles as the following : 

That “the United States have no voters of their own” (Supreme 
Court); that mind is the distinguishing characteristic of a State ; 
that the freedom of the State’s will is plenary; that her voters are 
her only means, and her election laws her only legal machinery, for 
speaking and doing her will; that the proposed law aims at con- 
trolling in some degree the voters which the States create, and 
which they own and use, in “ holding elections ;” that the congress- 
men are as much the offspring of the State will (or, in other words, 
the result of her “ holding elections ” or choosing) as the governor and 
sheriff are ; that the said congressmen get their only elections and 
their only titles to office, as well as the only commissions they ever 
bear, from the said State’s will, and under her seal; that they are 
complete, as congressmen, before they are known as such to Con- 
gress; and that, perhaps, technically and philosophically, they are 
never senators and representatives till they are in collegium. 

Tue Srares ACT THROUGH THEIR FEDERAL AGENCY. We must keep 
it in mind that the central government represents and acts for 
‘the several States which may be included within this union,” viz., 
“the United [i.e., associated] States”—to use the very words of 
the Constitution—each having the free mind that makes the free 
state ; and that, when the general agency supplants the Statal one, in 
making rules as to “the times, places, and manner of holding elections 
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for senators and representatives,” the right of free choice by each State, 
through its created and pre-existent voters, is presupposed. Indeed, 
this is the view of Hamilton (Federalist, 59), who said, in speaking 
of elections, qualifications of voters, etc. : ‘“ But this forms no part of 
the power to be conferred upon the national government. Its author- 
ity would be expressly restricted to the regulation of the times, the 
places, and the manner of elections [italics his]. The qualifications 
of the persons who may choose or be chosen, as has been remarked 
on other occasions, are defined and fixed in the Constitution, and are 
unalterable by the legislature.” Moreover, he calls the right of 
choosing officials “a characteristic right of freedom.” 

WE OURSELVES GOVERN, whether we are States or a nation ; and it is 
a cardinal error for oath-bound federal servants to forget this truth, 
whether they deem us a sixty-million nation, or forty-two States, or 
yet, a so-called federal state. ‘“ We, the people,” no matter what our 
political shape and capacity to act may be, are above them, and they 
are our agents. 

As to the matter in hand, while leaving our entire machinery of 
elections with our Statal servants, we have ordered these federal ones 
to make rules (not for the working of the whole machinery, nor even 
a part thereof, but) merely as to “the times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and representatives.” Our purpose 
and reason are given in the Federalist (No. 59): ‘“ Every government 
ought to contain in itself the means of its own preservation.” This 
is the key-note. Our federal agency is to provide for its own contin- 
uance and for the timely filling-up of its members, so as to be always 
ready for prompt performance of its ‘ defined duties.” 

And Hamilton is careful to say again, that these rules affect noth- 
ing essential. The following is idem sonans with what is above 
quoted: ‘ As to senators, it is impossible that any regulation of ‘time 
and manner,’ which is all that is professed to be submitted to the na- 
tional government, in respect to that body, can affect the spirit which 
will direct the choice of its members. The collective sense of State 
legislatures can never be influenced by extraneous circumstances of 
that sort” (my italies). 

So we have Hamilton directly saying that the voting power, and 
those to be voted for, are fixed in the Statal organic law, “and are un- 
alterable by the legislature ;” and, moreover, we have his direct com- 
mentary on “manner,” telling us that it is “ extraneous”—mere rules 
of conduct. In other words, it “sticks in the bark.” It is guidance ; 
a sort of lawful finger-board. Its simple meaning is that we have given 
our voters and home-servants duties to do, in holding certain of our 
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elections, and we have ordered our federal servants to fix by law the 
when, the where, and the how. The right of election is not trans- 
ferred or abated; nor is it even touched. Its exercise, merely, is 
regulated ; and the regulation thereof is our own act and deed, done 
through our servants. Therefore, we see not only that the Constitu- 
tion, history, philosophy, and common-sense teach the narrow and 
purely agential field of federal duty on this subject, but that Hamil- 
ton and his illustrious compeers taught the same idea. 

All presumptions and constructions, in cases of ambiguity and doubt, 
are in favor of the political people who grant, and against the grantees. 
All power is original and inherent in the former, and these federal 
delegates must show, in language, the intent of the people to take this 
duty and power from the Statal servants, and give it to the federal. 
It is impossible for them to find such intent. 

The existing federal election statutes, and the jurisprudence there- 
on, I do not ignore ; but I hope, for the sake of institutional liberty, 
that the fundamental laws which “we, the people” “ordained and 
established ” may again have full sway. 

THE POLICE PowER. I can but mention, en passant, the infinite mis- 
chief of an interjected federal police power, affecting every man in 
the State, and the inter-personal relations of all as to politics and 
elections. The vast body of laws and decisions based on this perni- 
cious intervention must be extra-constitutional—a fungous mass ! 


In conclusion, if “we” are a union of “representative democra- 


cies,” all constitutions and all laws are ours; they are assignments 
of “ duty,” and the giving of “powers” therefor. ll titles to office 
and all commissions to act in office come from us, the said political 
people. In fact, the same Statal will, heretofore shown, elects (1) all 
State officials ; (2) all representatives in Congress ; (3) all legislators 
who choose the federal senators ; (4) all electors of the President. 
Hence, all federal officials (like State ones) are the offspring of the 
Statal will, and are titled and commissioned by that will. 

I conclude, therefore, on the special subject, that, as the Constitu- 
tion provides that ‘each State shall have” her representatives and her 
“equal suffrage in the senate,” her “ holding elections” for such agents 
must be the act of her own volition from beginning to end ; and that 
regulations of manner or mode cannot be held to affect the right, 
or the means by which it is exercised, especially as the said mode is 
devised and enacted by herself, through her own chosen agents— 
in other words, by her and her co-States doing this, and all their 
other common and general business, as “ United States.” 


B. J. Saar. 
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“Great heavens!” said Philip Vane to his brother-in-law, the 
Duke of St. Maur, as they walked, arm in arm, down Pall Mall. 

“What?” said his Grace, with a seared look. 

“That woman! She asked me for to-night, and I told her I was 
going to stay at Dene.” 

“And I told her I was going to Paris,” said the Duke, helplessly, 
as his eye caught the advancing figure of Lady Backbite. 

There was a reception at Marlborough House, and the pavement 
was lined with carriages. No escape that way, as a glance told them ; 
besides, Lady Backbite had recognized them a long way off, and de- 
spatched a smile of recognition in advance. 

“Taken alive, by Jove!” said Colonel Philip Vane, of the Coldstream 
Guards. He was a brave man, as testified the bronze cross which 
hung on his breast among other more glittering decorations when he 
donned “ England’s cruel red,” but he quailed before Lady Backbite 
and her parties. 

“ How delightful to meet you both,” said the lady, beaming. “I 
thought you were in Paris, Duke. And I thought you,” turning to 
the warrior, “were at Dene. I couldn’t quite understand it.” 


“T was going to Dene with my sister, because the Duke was going 
to Paris; krt as he didn’t go she changed her mind, Lady Backbite, 
and went to Bournemouth; and here we are,” replied the Colonel, 
mendaciously. 

“Then I expect you both to-night. What a pity the Duchess is 
away! How well youare looking, Duke, I declare. Going to Marlbro’ 
House? No. I see there is something going on there. I thought 
you might be going. You won't fail me, know. Good-bye. Ihave 
lots to say to you, but it will keep till then.” 

“What are we to do?” said the Duke, seriously, after walking a few 
yards. 

“Have to go,” replied the other, sententiously. ‘Infernal luck !” 

“Damnable!” echoed his Grace. 

“We need not stay long.” 

“'That’s one comfort.” 

In sooth Lady Backbite’s parties were not sought after by the gilded 
youth of the metropolis, or by the stars of the social world. The 
hunting was all on one side. Her Ladyship was not the most refined 
person in the world, and under a jovial exterior she concealed—well 
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she didn’t conceal it—a most malicious disposition, and wielded a 
bitter tongue. She was of the great world, it is true, but, with a 
good start, had drifted to the outskirts. Many bits of ill-natured 
gossip had been traced to her, and friends and acquaintances had 
dropped her by degrees ; but she clung to Society with the tenacity 
of a barnacle. She was never abashed; a snub fell off her like the 
arrows of Locksley from the mail of de Bracy. She gave parties 
to which many were bid, but few responded. They were as unsuc- 
cessful as the Bible wedding. It was perfectly astonishing, and she 
said so, how deeply people were engaged in London. She had asked 
the Duke of St. Maur, who was a distant kinsman, twenty times, and 
there was always something to prevent his coming. This time it had 
been Paris, the time before it was Dene, another time something else. 
The luckless nobleman dare not say he had an engagement in town, 
for the Morning Post would have revealed his duplicity. Once, in a 
fit of desperation, he pleaded “ the House,” but her Ladyship imme- 
diately wrote, pointing out that the Lords did not sit late, and that 
she hoped he would come afterward. And Fay, Duchess of St. Maur, 
had to send a footman with an excuse at the last moment, saying that 
the Duke was very unwell, and that she must stay and nurse him. 

Fay was Philip Vane’s only sister. A dainty, fairy little thing, contrast- 
ing with her brother, who was splendid. Everybody said, of course, 
that Fay had married St. Maur for his title and wealth, for he was twenty 
years her senior. But those behind the scenes knew that she adored 
her husband nearly as much as he worshipped her, which was saying a 
great deal ; and it was darkly hinted that several shortcomings in the 
way of votes on popular questions, about which there had been much 
heartburning among the gods of the Conservative party, were attrib- 
utable to her Grace. For the rest she was a lovable little creature, 
beloved by everyone, and absolutely worshipped by her tenants and 
dependants. Next to her husband she adored Phil, and he, in his 
more passive way, reciprocated her regard ; and she was, of course, the 
bond of union between him and his brother-in-law. 

“The Duke of St. Maur ”—a pause to allow the assembled company 
to digest this aristocratic morsel; “Colonel Vane,” said the tall, 
liveried footman at Lady Backbite’s, about eleven o’clock the same 
evening. 

“Truly delighted to see you, Duke,” said her ladyship, with empresse- 
ment, as she came forward to meet him. ‘And you too, Colonel Vane,” 
as a second thought, for though the Colonel was a star, he paled in 
the brilliant light of the greater orb. Lady Backbite cast a look of 
gratified pride around the room, and then came a series of introduc- 
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tions. There were only two Miss Backbites out, although their name 
was legion, and her ladyship took care to dispose of them to the 
best advantage. They were both tolerably good-looking girls, with, 
however, an unfortunate resemblance to their mother, who was like 
a peony, and full-blown at that. It was difficult to decide which of 
them had most reason to be pleased with her share of the lions. The 
Duke was a duke, it is true, but then he was married; while Philip 
Vane, besides the halo surrounding a colonel in a crack corps, was the 
fortunate possessor of thirty thousand a year, a fine place, and no 
incumbrances. The latter, as he talked to his partner, scanned the 
women in the room critically, until at last his eye rested upon a figure 
in a simple muslin gown standing in a corner of the room. The 
result of the inspection must have been satisfactory, for he inquired 
of Miss Backbite who she was. 

“Which do you mean ?” 

“JT mean that girl in white, next the india-rubber plant.” 

“Oh, that! that’s only my sisters’ governess. Mamma told her 
she might come if she liked. I suppose she has never seen anything 
like this in her life before.” 

* Will you kindly introduce me?” 

Miss Backbite hesitated. ‘‘ She is not dancing, I know.” 

“ But perhaps she would if she were asked.” 

Miss Backbite looked vexed, but she could scarcely refuse, so they 
moved over to where the governess was standing. 

“This is Miss Marshman, my sisters’ governess, Colonel Vane,” said 
Maria Backbite, superciliously. 

“T think your sisters are very much to be congratulated, Miss Back- 
bite,” said the Colonel, bowing. ‘‘ Miss Marshman, may I have the 
pleasure of a dance.” 

The girl inclined her head gently, while her face slightly flushed. 

“The next waltz, then, Miss Marshman, if you are disengaged, but 
I can’t expect any such luck.” 

“With pleasure ; I am not engaged for any dance,” replied the 
girl, calmly. 

“ Do you waltz, Miss Marshman?” asked Maria Backbite. “Iam 
sure I had no idea that was one of your accomplishments,” condescend- 
ingly. 

“Miss Marshman has so many, I suppose,” said the Colonel, gal- 
lantly, a remark which fell very flat on at least one pair of ears. 

Colonel Vane took in the situation at a glance. ‘“ Snubbed and 
made to feel she is a dependent, I suppose,” he said to himself. 
“Such a beautiful girl too!” 
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And she was beautiful. The silky, curly dark hair, rebellious in its 
confinement, lent softness to the fine dark eyes and beautiful face. 
And her dress, of poor material, fitted her like a glove, and dis- 
played her perfect figure to the best advantage. So Philip Vane 
thought as her well-turned wrist lay on his arm while waiting for the 
music, . 

This little comedy had not escaped Lady Backbite, and she sought 
an explanation from Maria. 

**T couldn't help it,” said the latter ; “he insisted on being intro- 
duced to her.” 

“She ought to have refused to dance,” severely. ‘I never asked 
her here to dance.” 

But, whether asked or not, there she was, and dancing very well, 
too, with a countenance decidedly expressive of pleasure, and ap- 
preciation of whatever remarks her gallant partner vouchsafed as 
their feet beat time to the music. And more than one pair of eyes 
followed the handsome couple with curiosity, not unmingled with 

‘admiration, as they went round the room. 

“Who is she?” said one lady to her neighbor. 

“Miss Marshman, the governess.” 

“Oh! I don’t think it was prudent of Lady Backbite to invite such 
a pretty governess, while those girls——why, they have been out 
three seasons—do you?” 

The admiration was sufficiently patent to the hostess, who mentally 
resolved to get the delinquent out of the way as soon as the dance 
was over, when just at this moment the Duke, who had sidled over to 
his hostess, said : 

“ Who is that pretty girl, Lady Backbite, dancing with Phil?” 

“She is my daughters’ governess, Duke,” replied the lady, severely. 
“These kind of people are very forward. If you give them an inch 
they'll take an ell.” 

“ Just so,” replied his Grace, affably. ‘‘ Will you kindly introduce 
me?” 

Her ladyship bit her lip and hesitated, but seeing no way out of it, 
when the dance was over, introduced Miss Marshman fo him, as “the 
Duke,” which did not escape his observation, and he said in Lady 
Backbite’s hearing, “I was particularly anxious to be introduced to 
you, Miss Marshman, and I want you to give me adance; for I know 
Phil of old ; he always monopolizes all the nice girls, and I knew if I 
didn’t come soon I should not have a chance.” 

All of which was gall and wormwood to his hostess. And then 
several men came up to Colonel Vane and asked to be introduced also, 
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so that Miss Marshman danced the whole evening, and when the 
time came for supper Colonel Vane took her in, and, managing to 
get the Duke on the other side, they had a merry time, Ida abandon- 
ing her reserve and surrendering herself to the jollity of the occasion. 

“T shall catch it for this to-morrow,” she said to the Duke, laughing, 
as she observed Lady Backbite’s eye severely fixed on her, and other 
eyes regarding her with envy. 

“Tam sure, Miss Marshman,” said his Grace, as he and Phil put 
her into her cab—for they all left together—‘“I don’t know what 
we should have done without you; eh, Phil?” 

‘You must let my sister call on you,” said Phil, sotto voce. He 
had ascertained her whereabouts and a good many other particulars. 

“Tf you like,” she replied; “ but it’s a very shabby place we live 
in,” shrugging her shoulders and laughing. 

“T don’t see how any place you live in can be shabby,” said Phil. 

“Don’t you? Well, it can be and it is. Good-night.” And she 
waved her handkerchief as the cab drove off. 

“Nice girl,” said the Duke. 

“Very.” 

“Going to get Fay to call?” 

Yes.” 

“Let’s go to ‘the Spenser ;’ it’s sure to be open.” 

* All right ; it’s on the way.” | 

There are crimes and crimes, but in Lady Backbite’s eyes there 
could scarcely be any greater offence than the one of which Ida 
Marshman had been guilty. It was bad enough for anyone to mo- 
nopolize the most desirable man at an evening party, to the detriment 
of a couple of daughters in their third season, but it was doubly bad 
in a governess who had only been asked to look on and view happi- 
ness through other people’s eyes—not by any means the most satis- 
factory mode of enjoying it. And if anything could add to the grav- 
ity of the offence, there was the general admiration which Ida had 
excited after she had emerged, spider-like, from her lair behind the 
india-rubber plant. Still, the overwhelming nature of the transgres- 
sion, taken as a whole, left it rather difficult for Lady Backbite to lay 
hold of any definite cause of offence, just as it is difficult to lay hold 
of the trunk of a gigantic tree. Nevertheless, before Miss Marshman 
came next day she desired the powdered footman to request her 
presence in the drawing-room. Ida, as she had said, knew she was 
going to catch it, but she resolved to face the enemy boldly, for ske 
knew also she had done nothing wrong. 

“T have sent for you, Miss Marshman, to say that I by no means ap- 
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prove of your behavior last night—indeed, I very strongly disapprove 
of it.” 

“In what particular, Lady Backbite?” replied the girl, com- 
posedly. ‘ 

‘In every particular, Miss Marshman. I consider your conduct 
forward in the extreme, and quite unbefitting your position.” 

“T can't call to mind anything unbecoming, Lady Backbite. Sev- 
eral gentlemen asked to be introduced to me, and asked me to dance. 
It is true I might have refused, but I had no inclination to do so, and, 
being one of your guests, I think I ought not to have refused.” 

“A person in your position is not likely to know what you ought 
or ought not todo. You made yourself quite remarked. You don't 
suppose those men meant anything by their attentions, except what 
such men mean when they pay attention to their inferiors.” 

“T didn’t suppose anything, Lady Backbite, except that, meeting 
them at your house, they were gentlemen and would treat me like a 
lady, which they did.” 

» “Oh, indeed! Well, I shall take care it doesn’t happen again. 
That will do, Miss Marshman,” waving her hand. 

Ida felt very much inclined to cry, but she restrained her tears ; 
and she also felt very much inclined to be indignant, and to retort, 
but she restrained her indignation, for the loss of her position meant 
loss of the means of existence. Still, the venom of her employer's 
remarks found its way, as she intended it should, through the chinks 
of her armor. ‘‘I wonder,” she said to herself, ‘“‘ whether they did ;” 
and her cheeks flamed at the thought ; ‘“ but he wouldn’t have asked 
that his sister might call.” And she went to the schoolroom to grind 
knowledge into the heads of the young Backbites with very mingled 
feelings and doubtful success. 

When Fay returned to St. Maur House, which happened a few days 
afterward, the Duke said to her at breakfast: “Phil's picked up a 
governess and wants you to call on her.” 

“ A governess! What do you mean?” 

“Old Backbite’s governess. She cornered us the other day—we 
couldn't get out of it. And I think Phil got rather smitten with the 
governess. She made the thing endurable.” 

What is she like?” 

“‘Deuced pretty.” 

“TI suppose so, but 


“ Good form,” said his Grace, laconically. “Iwas rather smitten 
myself.” 
“You always are, Ted,” said his wife, smiling. ‘‘ There was Lady 
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Julia and a lot of others. You ought never to have married,” de- 
cisively. 

“Think not?” He rose to get something from the sideboard, and, 
returning, rested his hand gently on her head for a moment before he 
sat down. 

“And where does this governess live ?” 

“ Haven’t an idea—somewhere near Paddington. Phil knows—got 
her address.” 

And when Phil called she was prepared. 

“ About this little governess, Fay—do you mind calling on her ?” 

‘What governess?” opening her eyes wide. 

“Oh, bosh! you know.” 

“ How am I to know ?”’ innocently. 

“ Because Ted tells you every mortal thing ; he’s just like a sieve. 
Tl bet you a diamond bracelet to a pair of gloves that he told you.” 

Fay laughed. ‘I won't bet. But where does she live?” 

“ Here’s her address,” offering a card, 

“ Miss Ida Marshman. Is she of the Lincolnshire Marshmans ? ” 

“T haven’t an idea. She gets away from Old Backbite’s at four ; 
you might call about five.” 

“Tl call to-day.” 

“Thanks. I must be off. Ta-ta,’’ kissing her. 

“T wonder what she is like?” mused her Grace when he had left. 
“T hope she is nice—she must be, because Ted is a capital judge. I 
do wish Phil would marry. What an awfully lucky girl she will be!” 

It was a very modest establishment in Cambridge Street, that of 
Ida Marshman and her widower brother, who was a clerk in Somer- 
set House, the members consisting of these two and a two-year-old 
boy, whose advent to this world had been marked by the departure 
of his mother for another and, let us hope, a better. The pay 
of a clerk in Somerset House is certainly not magnificent, but 
coupled with what Ida earned in her position as governess it was 
just enough for them to live upon, and as she had excellent taste 
in dress, and was very clever with her needle and also with her 
brush, the four rooms they occupied and the occupants them- 
selves presented an appearance which was decidedly better than 
the income itself would warrant. Ida was always tastefully and 
neatly, if not richly, dressed, and the walls were hung with a few 
pretty landscapes of familiar scenes artistically rendered, and copies of 
celebrated paintings simply framed. Indeed, at one time Miss Marsh- 
man had had hopes of succeeding in the artist’s profession, but a 
series of disappointments had caused her to abandon them for a more 
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practical means of livelihood, which would at least bring bread-and- 
cheese. She was now two-and-twenty, deuced pretty, as the Duke 
said, and “all the daughters of her father’s house,” for she had 
been left, she and her brother, to battle with the world at an early 
age; the rigor of his fight with it having been mitigated by a suc- 
cessful examination and an appointment in the admiralty department 
some ten years before. 

Ida was an excellent housekeeper, as she had need be to make 
two ends meet, and about 5 p.m. on the same day as that on which 
the conversation took place between the brother and sister, her 
attention was equally divided between the making of afternoon tea, 
with the help of a little gas-stove, and her nephew, little Gus Marsh- 
man, who was eagerly engaged in the pursuit of mischief, when she 
heard a ring at the bell, and presently the servant-maid knocked at 
the door, entered with an excited look, and handed her a card. She 
looked at it with amazement. 

“The Duchess of St. Maur!” she repeated, looking vacantly at 
Patty. 

“Wants to know if you're at ’ome, miss. And, oh! such a beauti- 
ful carriage and horses !” 

Ida cast a hurried glance at the mirror and said, “Do I look very 
dreadful, Patty?” 

“Laws no, miss ; you allus look nice, miss.” 

“Say Iam at home;” and she awaited the advent of the Duchess 
with great trepidation, figuring to herself a portly, perhaps a tall, 
handsome woman, with the haughty expression peculiar to duchesses 
in the penny dreadfuls, and wondering what she wanted with her. 
Then she bethought herself of Gus, and hurriedly endeavored to re- 
move him to the next room, a proceeding which he very properly re- 
sented, and in the middle of it all the door opened, and a fairy little 
woman, all smiles and cordiality, entered. Taking in the situation at 
once, she pleaded for the child that he should be left where he was, 
and taking him in her arms sat with him on a sofa. 

“T must apologize, Miss Marshman, for being so unceremonious, 
but Phil—Colonel Vane—told me you said I might call, and so, you 
know, I didn’t think it worth while writing. But I'm afraid I’ve dis- 
turbed you.” 

“Oh! no; I was only making tea.” 

“Tea! do give me a cup; I didn’t have any before I left.” 

Miss Marshman produced a very pretty little tea-service, and some 
cake, and began to cut some bread-and-butter. She scarcely knew 
what to say, but Fay rattled on: 
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“So you met my-husband at Lady Backbite’s. How do you like 
him? That's not fair,” she added, laughing, “but he has a very high 
opinion of you, so I hope its reciprocal. And Phil—isn’t he splen- 
did? No one would take him for my brother—but he is. And so 
you are governess at Lady Backbite’s? I suppose it isn’t fair to ask 
you how you like it?” laughing. “I don’t think she’s nearly so bad 
as Ted—that’s the Duke—says she is, and Phil too. You know, she’s 
a sort of a cousin of Ted’s, so I suppose he has a right to abuse his 
relations. And what’s your name, my little man?” 

“Tm Gus,” replied the youngster, sturdily. 

“My brother's,” Ida replied, in answer to her look of interrogation. 
“His mother is dead.” 

* Poor little thing!” said the Duchess; ‘no mother! But I am 
sure,” looking up brightly, “that you are as good as a mother to him. 
Here, take it,” she said, giving him her jewelled watch to play with. 
Im awfully fond of children. What pretty pictures!” getting up 
with the child in her arms and looking at them. “Yours? Dear me, 
I wish I was as clever ; I think they are beautiful.” 

“‘T hoped at one time to be an artist,” replied Ida. 

“But you are an artist.” 

The other shook her head. ‘The public and the dealers don’t 
think so,” smiling. 

“Oh!” said Fay, impatiently, “‘ what do they know? It’sall fashion. 
If you got the Prince of Wales to admire them everybody would want 
to buy them. Iam sure these are a great deal better than many in 
the Academy. And who makes your dresses, Miss Marshman? What 
a lovely fit! I never saw anything like it.” 

“T make them myself, your Grace.” 

“Oh! for goodness’ sake, don’t call me that. But really, Miss 
Marshman, you must be awfully clever ; and this is the very best tea 
I ever tasted ; you must come and try mine, though it isn’t half as 
good. When will you come ?” 

“Tam very busy on week-days, and whenI do get home from Lady 
Backbite’s I have a great deal to do, Duchess. It is very kind of you 
—but——” 

“Now that ‘but’ is a dreadful word ; it spoils everything. I don’t 
know any word that I hate more. Let me see—to-day is Friday. 
Come to lunch on Sunday and spend the day. I can’t send for you, 
because we rest the horses and grooms on Sunday. I think it’s right, 
don’t you, even if we don’t believe in the religious part ?” 

“TI think everyone requires a rest now and then.” 

“Then you will come ?” 
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“ Thank you, I should like to very much.” 

« And you need not go away till late, you know. Someone will see 
you home ; and, if you don’t like to leave Master Gus, bring him too.” 

“ But how shall I manage about dress, Duchess ?” 

“ That will be all right. We only have a quiet dinner on Sunday 
—so that’s settled. And now I think I must be going, Miss Marsh- 
man. Half-past one; don’t forget. Now,” to Gus, “do you intend 
to let me have my watch, sir?” 

“No,” replied the boy, sturdily. 

Fay laughed. “ Well, that’s peremptory enough. Here,’ 
took it off, ‘‘ he can’t do it any harm.” 

“Oh! Duchess,” said Ida, looking at the beautiful jewelled watch, 
don’t leave it with him—he will spoil it.” 

“ What if he does—but he won’t ; will you, my little man?” 

“No,” replied Gus, decidedly. : 

“‘There, you see he says he won’t. Good-bye, dear,” kissing him. 
**Good-bye, Miss Marshman, and don’t forget—Sunday at half-past 

‘one ;” and her little graceship disappeared as suddenly as she had 


appeared on the scene. 
The Duchess of St. Maur arrived at the conclusion—doubtless 
aided by the faculty of intuition which all women are said to possess 
in a high degree—that Ida Marshman was a nice girl, and she ap- 
proved of the taste of her husband and brother. She had purposely 
ignored Ida’s brother, because she would have had to ask him too 


had he formed the subject of discussion, and he was not included in 
her instructions. Ida was equally pleased with her visitor. Indeed, 
there was a something about Fay—an attraction, a magnetism—that 
there was no resisting. Whatever it might be—tact, or perhaps only 
goodness of heart and kindly sympathy, a friendliness which dogs are 
quite as quick to discover as human beings—all kinds of animals, in- 
cluding men and women, got along well with Fay from the start. 
Even Lady Backbite could find nothing to say against her, except that 
she lacked dignity. So that before Ida had been many minutes in 
St. Maur House she was perfectly at her ease, and the Duke joked her 
openly about her success the other evening, and even ventured on a 
quiet allusion to Phil, who, he said, could not come to lunch, but would 
be there for dinner, And then the three went for a walk in the Park, 
and sat and chatted with their friends under the shade of the fashion- 
able tree or trees which the cream of social London affected on Sun- 
day afternoons. And Ida was rather bewildered at the names of rank 
and fashion that for the first time she became acquainted with in the 
flesh. For the choicest of these gathered round the park chair of 


as she 
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her Grace of St. Maur. There for the first time she learnt that St. 
Maur isn’t St. Maur at all, but Seemor ; and her Grace derived much 
satisfaction from the complimentary remarks made to her concerning 
her protégée, and looked around vainly in search of Phil’s tall, martial 
form. At last, as they were returning home, he joined them and ac- 
companied them home. ‘“ We don’t dress to-night, Phil,” she said ; 
“come in.” And in the evening they discovered that Ida had a lovely 
voice, and sang with pathos and feeling. And then the Duke was 
detailed to accompany her home in a cab, which he did without much 
seeming reluctance. 

And so it came to pass that Ida spent a great deal of her time at St. 
Maur House, and saw a great deal of Phil, and Phil saw a great deal 
of her. And also Ida’s brother, but not so often ; and then it was not 
necessary for the Duke or Phil to see her home. But once again 
this did happen, and it also happened that Lady Backbite had business 
or pleasure, for with her evening parties partook of the nature of both, 
on the other side of the Park ; and, could she believe her eyes? yes, 


there was no mistaking. Her governess driving with the Duke at a 


late hour! Just what she expected! Had she not warned the girl 
that morning after the party? Her duty was clear. Not for one 
moment should she pollute her house or spread contagion among the 
innocent minds of the rosebud Backbites. Good gracious! how for- 
tunate it was she had discovered it! How long had this been going 


on? Amonth or more, she supposed; ever since the party. How she 
pitied the Duchess! She never had much strength of mind, poor 
thing! and this would kill her. Nevertheless, she, Lady Backbite, 
owed a duty to society and to her relations. The next day was a holi- 
day, and Miss Marshman’s services were not required in the Backbite 
schoolroom. Her ladyship could not wait till next day. This was 
a case where immediate action was indispensable. She resolved to 
call on Miss Marshman at once. There was no time to be lost. Ac- 
cordingly she ordered her carriage. When she arrived at the house 
in Cambridge Street, and the servant came to the door, she said, ‘I 
want to see Miss Marshman—Lady Backbite.” Now the servant knew 
that she was Miss Marshman’s employer, so she said, ‘Yes, me Lady, 
Miss Marshman’s upstairs,” whither her ladyship followed her. Ida 
was very much astonished at receiving a visit from Lady Backbite, 
the second she had ever made, and after greeting her hurriedly, 
looked at her wonderingly. Her ladyship was somewhat out of breath 
from climbing the stairs, but when she recovered herself she said : 

“T have come to tell you, Miss Marshman, that I am aware of your 
disgraceful conduct.” 
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The girl’s eyes opened still wider. 

“You need not look surprised. I saw you last night with the 
Duke St. Maur—you need not deny it. It’s not the least use. I can- 
not have such a person enter my house again. Here is your money. 
I warned you about this after you went on in that disgraceful way— 
you can’t say I didn’t.” 

“ But, Lady Backbite 

“Do you mean to deny that you were driving in a cab with the 
Duke at nearly twelve last night?” 

“ No—but——’” 

“T don’t want to hear anything more. Here is your money,” and 
she flounced out of the room. 

Ida stood for some moments as one petrified. Then, when she 
began to think, she didn’t know whether to laugh or to ery. 

Gradually it dawned on her that there was something, to say the 
least, peculiar in being seen at midnight driving in a cab with a mar- 
ried man, and one with whom she was supposed to have only a ball- 
room acquaintance. And then she knew something of Lady Back- 
bite’s reputation as a scandal-monger. It would be all over the town 
in a week—the gossip of the clubs. Suddenly she resolved to see the 
Duchess. It was only a couple of miles, so she thought she would walk. 

When she arrived at St. Maur House, Fay was just alighting from 
her carriage and welcomed her gladly. 

“Something the matter?” she said, sympathetically, scanning her 
face, which wore a troubled look. ‘Come in and tell me.” 

“ Lady Backbite called, your Grace, when you was out, and said she 
would call again. She wanted particular to see you.” 

“Say I’m not at home, Thomas.” 

“ Yes, your Grace.” 

* Now, what is it?” said Fay, when the drawing-room door closed 
behind them. ‘Anything wrong with Gus?” 

‘““No;” and she told her story. 

The eyes of the little Duchess grew wider and wider as Ida un- 
folded her troubles. 

“ And that’s why she called just now, to tell me!” Then she re- 
flected a moment and finally exploded into a fit of laughter, which 
rendered her perfectly speechless. Ida, catching the infection, began 
to laugh too, and for some minutes it seemed as if these two young 
women were going into convulsions. 

“Oh! Ida” exclaimed the Duchess, “ do something to me; I shall 
die. I shall laugh to death;” and she went off again. When she had 
somewhat recovered she wiped her eyes with her pocket-handkerchief 
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and said: “If Ted were only here !—I wish she would go to him; it 
would be splendid.” She arose and rang the bell. ‘Thomas, if Lady 
Backbite calls say Iam at home. No, say you will see, and come up 
and tell me.” 

“Yes, your Grace.” 

‘“‘We'll have some fun,” she said, when the servant was gone. 
«You can go into the next room, and wait till I call you. I hope I 
can keep from laughing ; do you think I can?” 

“T think it’s doubtful,” replied Ida, smiling. 

“Lady Backbite wishes to know if you're at home, your Grace,” said 
Thomas, a few minutes afterward. 

“Yes, Thomas ; ask her to come up.” 

“ Go in there ;” and she pushed Ida in, closing the doors. 

“So glad to see you, Lady Backbite,” said Fay, sweetly, when that 
lady was announced ; “I am sorry the Duke isn’t in.” 

“Perhaps it is better he is not, Duchess,” said Lady Backbite, 
gravely ; “though of course it’s no business of mine, except as re- 
gards my governess ; and I feel some responsibility on my own should- 
ers, having been, perhaps injudiciously, the means of bringing them 
together.” 

The Duchess looked inquiringly at her—a look of innocent inquiry 
it was in her soft eyes, while a tremulous motion of her lips convinced 
Lady Backbite that her suspicions had already been aroused. 

“As I said, it’s no business of mine, but I think, Duchess, it is better 
you should know from a friend and relation than from other sources.” 

Again the same look of innocent inquiry and the same tremulous 
motion of the lips. 

“This very day, not two hours ago, I have discharged my governess, 
Miss Marshman, Duchess.” 

“Why?” inquired Fay, innocently. 

“T regret to have to say it: because I saw her—with my own eyes 
—at twelve o’clock at night, under questionable circumstances with,” 
a pause, “the Duke.” 

“My husband ?” 

“Tam sorry to say it was ; and she admitted it when I taxed her.” 

“Where was it?” asked Fay, faintly. 

“In a cab near the Marble Arch, turning down toward the street 
where she lives.” 

There was a curious light in the Duchess’s eyes, as she turned 
away her head and buried her face in her pocket-handkerchief. Her 
little frame was convulsed with sobs, aud her shoulders shook like an 
aspen leaf, 
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“ Dear me!” thought Lady Backbite ; ‘“‘I never dreamt she’d take 
it so much to heart. Poor thing!” and she attempted consolation. 

“Don’t!” shrieked the little woman. ‘Leave me alone—I shall 
die ;” and the paroxysms of grief were unabated. 

“ Better let her have her cry out,” thought Lady Backbite. 

At last, when she uncovered her face her eyes were wet with tears. 

“ He’s always doing it,” she said. 

“ Dear me!” said her ladyship ; “I didn’t know it was so bad as 
that—and such a short time since you were married.” 

“Every pretty girl he sees,” said the Duchess, from behind her 
handkerchief ; and then her voice was choked by sobs. ‘“ This will 
kill me,” she added, after a while. 

“Poor child!” said her ladyship. ‘‘The Vavasours always were, 
you know—what could you expect ?” 

“Yes, I know—a bad lot ;” and then she went off again. 

But gradually she became composed and said: 

“Well, I'm sure, Lady Backbite, it’s very kind of you to take all 
‘this trouble, and I know it’s true, for—” and she rose and opened 
the folding-doors. “Ida!” 

Miss Marshman presently revealed herself to Lady Backbite’s as- 
tonished gaze, and her Grace said : “Ida, Lady Backbite tells me she 
saw you with the Duke in a cab, near the Marble Arch, at twelve 
o'clock last night ?” 

“She can’t deny it,” said her ladyship. 

“You don’t deny it, do you, Ida?” said her Grace. ‘ You see, 
Lady Backbite, Ida’s engaged to Phil, and as he wasn’t here last 
night I sent the Duke with her to take care of her. I don’t believe 
in women going about in cabs late at night by themselves. Do 
you?” 

Lady Backbite was speechless. 

“Tam going to ring for tea; won’t you stay and have some?” said 
the Duchess, sweetly. 

But her ladyship had a pressing engagement. 

There was a wedding not long afterward from St. Maur House, 
and Phil and Ida had something to do with it. 

“T'm going to send Lady Backbite an invitation, Ted,” said Fay, 
before the aforesaid marriage in high life came off ; “do you think 
she will come ?” 

“You bet she wi 

And she did. 


Lr.-Con. F. Warsurton. 
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HISTORICAL VINDICATION OF SECESSION. 


Tuer vindication of the Southern States for their Ordinances of Se- 
cession, in 1861, involves two considerations—namely, their rightful 
power to withdraw from the Union into which they had entered by 
voluntary compact, and the causes that justified the exercise of that 
power. 

In treating this question in its twofold aspect, the legal and 
moral, it is not intended to vex the weary ear by adducing time-worn 
arguments; but, believing the case to be one which must be adjust- 
ed finally by historical facts, the candid reader is asked, without 
favor or prejudice, to make a decision on the unquestionable record. 

The British Colonies of North America—subsequently the United 
States—had a common allegiance to the British Crown. Otherwise 
they were as distinct from one another as they were from Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and the American islands owned by Great Britain. When, by 
the violation of both charter and unalienable rights, for which neither 
redress nor security against repetition could be obtained, some of the 
colonies decided to sever their connection with the British Crown, 
they formed an alliance, declared themselves free and independent 
States, and with their united strength made such vigorous resistance 
to the efforts of the Mother Country to reduce them to subjection 
that, finally, a Treaty of Peace was made, in September, 1783, in the 
following words : 


‘ARTICLE I. His Britannic Majesty acknowledges’ the said United States, 
viz. : New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, 
and independent states ; that he treats with them as such,” etc., ete. 


It has been contended that, although the States were severally 
named, the recognition was to the Union, not merely as the negotiat- 
ing agent, but as the supreme authority. 

The fallacy of this assumption is shown by the provisions of 
Articles V. and VIL, recognizing the separate independent power of 
the respective states to provide for the restitution of all estates, 
rights, and properties which had been confiscated, belonging to real 
British subjects ; and also of the estates, rights, and properties of 
persons resident in districts in the possession of His Majesty’s arms, 
and who had not borne arms against the said United States, ete. 
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‘“‘ARTICLE VII. There shall be a firm and perpetual peace between His 
Britannic Majesty and the said States, and between the subjects of the one, 
and the citizens of the other. . . . and His Britannic Majesty shall also 
order and cause all archives, records, deeds, and papers, belonging to any of the 
said states, or their citizens, which in the course of the war may have fallen into 
the hands of his officers, to be forthwith restored and delivered to the proper 
states and persons to whom they belong.” 


The States, thus recognized as free and independent, had, in 
November, 1777, agreed upon ‘Articles of Confederation and Per- 
petual Union,” which were referred to the Legislatures of the several 
States, and, being duly approved, were adopted by the Congress on 
the 9th day of July, 1778. 

From these “Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union” 
the subjoined extracts are made : 


‘ARTICLE I. The style of this Confederacy shall be, the United States of 
America.” 

“ARTICLE II, Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
ence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Confedera- 
tion expressly delegated to the United States in Congress assembled.” 

‘“‘ARTICLE V. In determining questions in the United States, in Congress 
assembled, each State shall have one vote.” 

“ARTICLE XIII. Each State shall abide by the determinations of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, on all questions which by this Confedera- 
tion are submitted to them. And the Articles of this Confederation shall be in- 
violably observed by every State; and the Union shall be perpetual. Nor shall 
any alteration at any time hereafter be made in any of them, unless such altera- 
tion be agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be afterward confirmed 
by the Legislatures of every State. 


Our heroic ancestors, against fearful odds, had staked all that 
men hold most dear in the War for Independence. By unexampled 
sacrifices they gained that priceless possession. But a long, exhaust- 
ing war left them poor and heavily encumbered by debts, to provide 
for which the Confederation had little power. The Western lands, 
for the time unproductive of revenue but of great prospective value, 
were covered by claims of several States. These were, in some cases, 
conflicting ; and, because of vaguely defined territorial limits and 
questionable title, the controversies were of such difficult adjustment 
that they continued after the war had ended. 

Happily, the patriotism of the people came to the relief of the 
General Government, and terminated the disputes by the cession of 
unoccupied lands to be disposed of for the public good. 

The Congress applied to the States for a grant of power to reg- 
ulate foreign trade and commerce, and to impose duties on imports 
to obtain the needed revenue. It was not found possible to obtain 
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the unanimous assent of the States, and the current of events, in- 
cluding the hostile commercial policy of England, rendering the 
grant more and more obviously necessary to the general welfare, the 
Congress, on February 21, 1787, 


‘* Resolved, That it is expedient that, on the second Monday of May next, a 
convention of delegates, who shall have been appointed by the several States, be 
held in. Philadelphia, for the sole and express purpose of revising the Articles 
of Confederation, and reporting to Congress and the several legislatures such 
alterations and provisions thereon as shall, when agreed to in Congress and con- 
firmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies 
of Government and the preservation of the Union.” 


This resolution has been quoted at length because it declares the 
sole purpose to be to revise the Articles of Confederation and recog- 
nize the supremacy of the States as the power to confirm the reso- 
lution to be submitted to their several legislatures. And it is to be 
remembered that it required the wnanimous assent of the States to 
make any alteration in the Articles of Confederation. 

When the delegates met in convention, discussion developed the 
impracticability of amending the Articles of Confederation so as to 
make them adequate to the exigencies of government, and the con- 
vention proceeded to devise a new form of Federal Constitution. 
There was a well-grounded apprehension that no instrument grant- 
ing the powers deemed essential would receive unanimous confirma- 
tion by the States ; and it was provided, by Article VIL, that 


‘“‘ The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for the 
establishment of the Constitution between the States so ratifying the same.” 


Therefore, the names of the States were not written in the pre- 
amble, as they had been in the first draft of the Constitution, and as 
had been done in the Articles of Confederation, but only the general 
expression, “ We, the People of the United States,” which could 
mean no more or less than the people of the ratifying States. 

If it be asked how could nine States consistently secede from the 
“ Confederation and Perpetual Union,” of which they were a com- 
ponent part, and the terms of which Union could not be altered un- 
less such alteration should “ be confirmed by the Legislature of every 
State,” it is submitted, as an answer to the question, that the States, 
that is, the people of each State, had never surrendered their sover- 
eignty, and, by virtue of it, if the Government failed to fulfil the end 
for which it was established, they had the unalienable right to “alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foun- 
dation on such principles, aud organizing its powers in such form, as 
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to them should seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

In convention it was agreed that such States as chose, not less 
than nine in number, might establish a new form of government ; 
which necessarily involved separation from some of their associates 
in the Union which they had covenanted should be perpetual. 
George Washington presided over their convention, and transmitted 
the Constitution drafted by it to the several States, to be ratified by 
the people of each State in convention assembled. 

The duty assigned to him was not perfunctorily performed ; but, 
deeply anxious for the formation of the more perfect union projected, 
which rested on the power of a State to secede from the old Union, 
and to accede to the new one—as provided by the closing Article 
(VIL) of the Constitution as submitted to the States—he exerted his 
great influence to secure ratification by the requisite number of 
States for the “ establishment of the Constitution between the States 
so ratifying the same.” In one of his letters he asks “what the op- 
‘ponents of the Constitution in Virginia would do if nine other States 
should accede to the Constitution.” * 

After a time the Constitution was ratified by eleven States, and 
the “‘ more perfect Union ” was organized, leaving two States—North 
Carolina and Rhode Island—sole representatives of the Confederation 
which had raised the Colonies to Statehood and independence. The 
position of these two States conclusively proves that the sovereignty 
of each State was an admitted fact, and that it was a voluntary com- 
pact to which their assent was requested and from which it was with- 
held. 

The power of the States, in whole or in part, to withdraw from the 
Union of the Confederation, in 1787, has been conceded by the suc- 
ceeding generations, and the causes which led to the act have, in 
like manner, been admitted to be an all-sufficient justification. 

And this fact suggests the inquiry, did the States, by the adoption 
of the new form of government, deprive themselves of that power ? 
and if not, did there exist, in 1861, justifiable causes for its exer- 
cise ? 

Article X., in Amendment of the Constitution (the more entitled 
to consideration because it was one of the conditions on which the 
Constitution was ratified), is in these words : 


“* The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, ure reserved to the States respectively, or to the people,” 


* See his letter to Lafayette, 
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If nowhere is to be found the delegation by the States of sover- 
eignty to the United States, ‘hat remained with the States, severally, 
to be exercised, thereafter, as it had been in 1787. 

Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, said, in reference to the power 
of nine States to withdraw from the Confederation : ‘If nine out of 
thirteen can dissolve the compact, six out of nine will be just as able 
to dissolve the new one hereafter.” Certainly, the act of withdrawal, 
as provided, was to be by the States severally. The number agree- 
ing to withdraw involved the power to maintain the new govern- 
ment, not the right of each to separate itself from the old one. That 
was a function of sovereignty, and the terms of the Constitution 
recognized the right of the State to exercise it ; and to Mr. Gerry’s 
inquiry it might be answered, the power inherently belongs not to a 
majority, but to each State. 

It has sometimes been argued that the power delegated by the 
States to the Federal Government included such as were only ex- 
ercised by sovereigns. It suffices for the present to say that so did 
those which had been delegated to the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion. 

The consideration of the second branch of the inquiry involves a 
comparison between the causes which led to secession in 1787 and 
1861. In the former case, the inefficiency of the articles of Con- 
federation for some of the purposes of the General Government was 
presented as the reason for requiring its amendment; and the Con- 
vention, when it assembled, proceeded to draft a new form of govern- 
ment, which, being submitted and adopted, became the Constitution 
for a more perfect Union. In the latter case, the destruction of the 
balance of power which existed when the Constitution was adopted, 
and subsequent legislation for sectional advantages rather than the 
general welfare, together with gross and persistent violations of 
obligations which the States had assumed in the formation of the 
compact of Union, added to increasing hostility, shamefully displayed, 
and culminating in invasion, had at length created a feeling that the 
fraternity in which the Union was founded had ceased to exist, that 
the Union was no longer one of the heart. In these circumstances a 
President was elected by a strictly sectional vote—a man who had 
declared that the Union could not continue to exist ‘half slave, half 
free ;” whose party dogma was the exclusion of slave-holders from 


the territory belonging in common to the States, and whose partisans 
hurled bitterest denunciations and derisive anathemas on the flag of 
the Union. 

The South, as a minority, was naturally attached to the Constitu- 
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tion, as a guarantee of equal rights and protection to public and pri- 
vate interests. Her sons had gathered much glory under the flag of 
the Union ; it was an emblem of free and independent States, and was 
the object of pride and affection to her people. A very large majority of 
her people believed secession to be a remedy that could be peacefully 
exercised. The Southern States, one after another, passed Ordi- 
nances of Secession, but they made no adequate preparations for war, 
because it was generally believed that none were necessary. At the 
instance of Virginia, leading now for peace as she had led for war in 
the revolutionary era, a call was issued inviting the States to a con- 
vention for the purpose of securing peace to the Union. The Con- 
vention met at Washington, D. C., on February 4, 1860, a majority 
of Northern and Northwestern States and eight of the Southern 
States being represented. The effort of the wise and patriotic mem- 
bers to secure some proper adjustment of existing issues proved 
unsuccessful. 

What resource for justice—what assurance of tranquillity—what 
guarantee of safety—now remained for the South? No alternative 
remained but to seek the security out of the Union which they had 
vainly tried to obtain within it. The hope of our people may be 
stated in a sentence. It was to escape from injury and strife in the 
Union to find prosperity and peace out of it. 

JEFFERSON Davis. 


A POEM. 


Wuat isa poem? ’Tis a May-bloom sweet, 

Which loves the forest story to repeat ; 

A fragrant morning of the early spring, 

Around which dearest hopes and memories cling ; 

A bluebird’s carol, soft and rich and clear, 

The first glad music of the waking year ; 

A spray of apple-buds by sunshine kissed, 

Blushing lest some one shall disturb their tryst ; 

A bunch of ripe, red berries, growing low, 

Where only bobolinks and clovers know. 

What is a poem? An immortal flower, 

With beauty, sweetness, grace, and strength its dower; 

Gardens there are where this rare blossom glows, 

Seek them, and you shall find the deathless rose. 
Emma C. Down. 
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Il. CHARLES GAYARRE, THE SOUTHERN HISTORIAN. 


Tue preface to “Aubert Dubayet,” that charming historical ro- 
mance, declares that ‘History is marble, and remains forever cold, 
even under the most artistic hand, unless life is breathed into it by 
the imagination, that creative power granted by God to man. Then 
the marble becomes flesh and blood ; then it feels, it thinks, it moves, 
and is immortal.” 

The book abounds in graphic portraits of the men and women, the 
manners and customs, of that time when two of the greatest repub- 
lies of modern times were created in two hemispheres. Every chap- 
ter bears the impress of the hand of a poet. Into the dead figures of 
history he has breathed the breath of life, as the son of the King of 
- Tyre won a soul for the beautiful statue of Cyprus. 

The author of this book, Charles Gayarré, is more widely known 
for his “ Philip IL. of Spain” and his stupendous “ History of Louis- 
iana.” Many fields of research have employed his indefatigable pen. 
Among the number may be mentioned “ A Historical Sketch of the 
two Lafittes,” ‘‘Mary Stuart,” “The Normans on the Banks of the 
Mississippi,” ‘‘ Don Carlos and Isabelle de Valois,” “The Creoles of 
History and the Creoles of Romance,” “ Historical Sketch of a Fa- 
mous Spaniard ” (The Cid), “The Blacks of Louisiana,” “ The Mouths 
of the Mississippi.” 

“ A Louisiana Sugar Plantation of the Old Régime ” and “The New 
Orleans Bench and Bar” appeared in Harper's Magazine for March, . 
1887, and November, 1888. 

The home of the historian is in New Orleans. In the library, with 
antique furniture of purple brocade, I remember the desk strewn with 
manuscripts in a scholarly hand, and especially the portrait of the au- 
thor, painted in his youth, which hung above tie bright grate fire and 
looked down with the glowing eyes of that time when he may have 
been dreaming over the poetry of the early history of Louisiana. 

The atmosphere of the past filled the room with a subtle charm. 
The heroes with whom Gayarré had been en rapport seemed passing 
in review—La Salle, Marquette, Joliet, Bienville, Tonti of the iron 
hand, Washington, La Fayette. The vast procession which have fur- 
nished the life of his books are surely more his comrades than are his 
neighbors ; and while Gayarr¢’s conversation, animated with wit and 
wisdom, seemed to people the place with august personages, they 
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recalled his own portrait of the learned scholar and former Spanish 
governor of Louisiana, Don Antonia de Ulloa, a very prototype of 
himself, in that he had an inexhaustible fund of observations on the 
countries and nations with which he had become familiar. He was a 
man who, when in command of a fleet, became so abstracted in scien- 
tific pursuits as to forget the instructions which ordered him to cap- 


ture eight English ships loaded with the wealth of India. This 
scholar could live apart from the world, forgetting, and perhaps 
happy to be forgotten. Could he not light up his abode and change 
it at will? Had he not Aladdin’s lamp? 

The learned Ulloa, the zealous Loyola, and the patrician warrior 


Don Estevan de Gayarr¢, who came from the valley of Roncal under 


the shadows of the Pyrenean mountains to the province of Louisi- 
ana, are names associated in a chapter of Louisiana history which 
presents us to an ancestor of the subject of the present sketch. 
Charles Etienne Arthur Gayarré was born in New Orleans in 1805. 
He is of noble origin through a long line of illustrious ancestors 
known to Spanish genealogy in the kingdom of Navarre. The names 
of his immediate ancestors are illustrious French and Spanish names 
prominent i in early Louisiana history. His mother was the daughter 
of Etienne de Boré, a mousquetaire or member of the household 
troops of Louis XV. called ‘‘ Za Maison du Roi.” To be a mous- 
quetaire one must have noble birth. A mousquetaire had the grade 
of a captain. De Boré was the first Louisiana planter who succeeded 


in making sugar, and was also one of the founders of the Charity 
Hospital, that institution whose vast benevolence has world-wide 
fame. His name is engraved there in commemoration on its walls ; 
and his portrait, a fine old oil painting, may be seen on the walls of 
the New Orleans Sugar Exchange. 

Charles Gayarré was a student of the College of Orleans. He grad- 


uated at the School of Law in Philadelphia in 1828, and during the 
next year was admitted to the Bar of Louisiana. He has held impor- 
tant State offices, including those of Assistant Attorney-General, and 
Presiding Judge of the City Court. In 1835 he was elected United 
States Senator. His health having failed he went to Europe. During 
his residence in France he collected from French archives historical 


material for his “History of Louisiana,” of which work Bancroft 


said: “You have given to your State an authentic history, such as 
scarce any other in the Union possesses. I have been making man- 
uscript and other collections, and all the best that I have Sonal ap- 
pears in your volumes.” 


The description of the time of his stay abroad, while under the 
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charge of foreign physicians, Judge Gayarré has published in an ad- 
dress recently delivered before the Medical College of Louisiana; it is 
a cameo of reminiscences of men eminent in medical science. On the 
author’s return to America, he was elected successively three times to 
the legislature, and afterward was appointed Secretary of State. 

In the midst of his career as publicist, he has, according to the 
statement of his lamented friend, Paul Hayne, published upward of 
two score volumes, including pamphlets, historical and those deal- 
ing with questions of Social Science. 

“Fernando de Lemos” is a novel, discussing religious and moral 
problems. Some of its pages recall the weird fancies of Zschokke or 
the music of the Witches’ Dance ; as when, for example, the crazed 
musician of the French Revolution says: ‘The children of the dead 
dance to my violin and sing in chorus, Good-night, Fentin Calandro ; 
and they kiss their fairy hands and thank me.” 

«“ Aubert Dubayet” is a sequel to “Fernando de Lemos,” and is a 
collection of historical monographs of French and American history, 


including the names of Mirabeau and Robespierre, and gives beau- 
tiful portraitures of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Washington. 

A sketch by Gayarré in the American Magazine for last year, “A 
Street of Old New Orleans,” gives a favored glimpse of an ancient 
picture. 


Gayarré has the manner, the address, the upright carriage of a 


man in his prime, and the work of his life's aftermath has gained 
new value from the domination of a serene philosophical spirit. 

It is a pleasure to remember that the author’s life has been com- 
panioned by his charming Southern wife, a perfect example of good- 
ness adorned by the ornament of a highly improved understanding, 
and recommended by sweetness of temper and elegant and courteous 
manners of the most winning character. 

On the list of the historian’s personal friends are the names of 
George Bancroft, Prescott, Parkman, Holmes, Longfellow, Everett, 
Gilmore Simms, and many others dear to the American public ; and 
from Gayarré’s speech many faultless miniatures may be gained of 
modern social life and the heterogeneity of its components, 


Whether he speaks of the Spanish prince who placed his palace at 


his disposal, or of the old traditions of American history, his words 
are fresh with the humanities, and take on the changing atmospheres 
of his theme. He expressed his pleasure in a recent visit from 
Charles Dudley Warner, as in the audience the author has won by 


the charm and fidelity of his work, in portraying not only the land. 
scape and legends of America, but its typical life and character. 
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When he spoke of his friend and admirer, Paul Hayne, he turned 
the leaves of his book reverently, for it is not in Gayarré’s nature to 
take lightly such a loss, and many precious memories are enshrined 
for him in these reliquiw of the lamented Southern poet. 

There are no children in the author’s home, but the name of 
Charles Gayarré will be remembered, not only by the line of genera- 
tions in Louisiana, but wherever honor is done to the Spirit of His- 
tory. One of the most charming memories of my own happy years in 
Biloxi, on the Gulf coast, was the visit of a week from Judge and 
Mrs. Gayarré. 

The historian came back for the first time after forty years to the 
spot associated with the opening chapters of his Louisiana history 
and the name of Sauvolle. It was in the time of roses and jasmine, 
and the famed mocking-birds of the coast woke us to enjoy the 
moonlight on the sea, and to listen to that mysterious music under 
the water which has so attracted the attention of men of science 
and become the source of legend and poetry. We walked the shell- 
strewn ways under the live oaks; we drove under the pines, and knelt 
together in the parish church, which, not far distant from Beauvoir, 
was the place of worship of the late Jefferson Davis and his family, 
and, when quarantine regulations permitted, that of the officers of 
the Government stationed at Ship Island and the Chandeleurs. Biloxi 
is the summer home of many New Orleans and Mobile families, and a 
resort of winter tourists. Its local traditions as we lingered over our 
morning chocolate gained new value from Gayarré’s reminiscences, 
vivid as that dramatic chapter, “The Battle of Roncal,” in which 
he has portrayed the sons and lions of Navarre following to the 
rescue of their chief. Pierre Margry’s ‘“‘ Memoirs” had their place of 
honor in the circle, and won us away in a comradeship of the imag- 
ination to the time when Iberville kept his log-book of the frigate 
Badine, and the Pascaboulas and the Moctobys and the Biloxi In- 
dians watched the building of old Fort Louis in this country, which 
Iberville pronounced beautiful, in the year 1699. 

But that comradeship was all too soon also of the past. Those 
happy hours may never be repeated, for the rectory at Biloxi was that 
year darkened by bereavement, and one who by right of intellectual 
attainments was the brother * of his guest was called from earth. 

Across that dark bridge I still recall many of the historian’s deline- 
ations of character, and the noble charity expressed for the temptations 
and struggles of his fellow-men. His words were as eloquent as a 


*The Rev. Robert Graeme Hinsdale, Ex-President of Hobart College, N. Y., 
late Rector of the Church of the Redeemer, Biloxi. 
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chapter from his books, and may be illustrated by his portrait of 
Charlotte Corday. 

“Tt seemed as if in her the spirit of antiquity had been revived in 
all its grand and pristine simplicity, and had incarnated itself, with all 
its intellectual chastity of taste, its sublime thoughts, its exalted sen- 
timents, its self-sacrificing and all-absorbing patriotism, and its heroic 
philosophy, such as glow in the pages of Plato and Plutarch. By 
what incantation had this beauteous being been evoked from her 
marble tomb and made again a thing of life, such as she was centuries 
ago, when she moved, no doubt, and breathed like a goddess in the 
porticos of Athens and Rome? Charlotte Corday wore on her head 
the traditional bonnet of Normandy, white as snow, so adjusted as to 
leave uncovered the rich edge of glossy hair that, from a noble head, 
streamed down in curling locks to shoulders, over which were thrown 
the folds of woollen tissue, pinned to her black dress.” 

“Philip IL. of Spain” abounds with admirable portraiture, which, in 
the words of Bancroft, in the preface, proves the work to have been 
written by “a mind superior to influences of superstition, and compre- 
hensive in its study of the causes and consequences of events.” The 
eloquent chapter may be cited as an example, which presents Isabella 
of Castile as a “high-souled sovereign, wife, and mother; a woman 
radiant with purity and piety, the watchful mother of cloistered vir- 
gins and grim-visaged warriors, who built sanctuaries and took for- 
tresses; organized armies and established universities ; a patroness 
of the arts and sciences, who daily gave some hours to her private 
devotions, but, in looking up to heaven, did not forget the interests 
which had been intrusted to her on earth, . . . To the conquest 
of Granada, to the triumph of the cross over the crescent in battle, and 
of Christianity over Mahometanism, succeeded another stupendous 
event—the discovery of America. There needed an Isabella to under- 
stand Columbus and to open to him the paths of the unknown world 
which he had divined, and there needed a Columbus to complete the 
glory of Isabella. In both it was piety which illumined their genius 
and gave it the direction which it followed. It pleases God to create 
such glorious sympathetic affinities when they are necessary to carry 
on his designs.” 

Whoso shall linger over the numerous works by this distinguished 
author, and see by his Promethean light the poetry of History and 
the Titans of Genius, will not fail to discover the rank he has attained 
among the sovereigns of literature, and will exclaim with reverence : 
Long live the King! 


Lavra F. Hiyspare. 
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BRUNETTE PREFERRED.” 


“ On, Madge, just come here!” cried a young girl, looking up from 
the paper which she was reading, and clapping her hands together 
ecstatically. 

The speaker, Cecily Prescott, a splendid-looking creature, tall, dark, 
and as handsome as a houri, was lounging on a sofa in the richly fur- 
nished drawing-room of a New York mansion on Forty-First Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues. Her friend and former college 
chum, Madge Rawlings, was seated in a rocking-chair near the win- 
dow, deeply immersed in the latest erotic novel by a feminine author. 

“Why, how you do startle one!” cried the latter ; “what is it 
now ?” 

“Oh, just the loveliest ‘matrimonial’ you ever read!” 

“Well, read it out; I'm too comfortable here to get up,” said 

‘Madge, laying her book in her lap, and preparing to listen, 

“Well, here goes ;” and Cecily, in clear, silvery tones, read : 


“A young man of twenty-eight years, tall, dark, fine figure, and 
by his friends considered extremely handsome, of excellent moral 
character, belonging to one of the leading families in the city, and 
moving in the highest circles, with property worth $150,000, and an 
income besides of $6,000 a year, would like to make the acquaintance 
of an amiable, attractive, and accomplished young lady, not over 
twenty-five, with a view to matrimony. Brunette preferred. Give 
fulldescription. Satisfactory reasons given for adopting this unusual 
method of seeking a suitable wife. Correspondence strictly confi- 
dential. Address Sincere, Box 15, New York Examiner, Uptown 
office.’ 


* Now,” continued Cecily, ‘‘isn’t that just too lovely for anything ?” 

“Well, it does read pretty nice; but all isn’t gold that glitters, 
you know. Maybe it’s only some adventurer on the look-out for 
some silly girl with money.” 

Cecily picked up the paper again and scrutinized the advertisement 
closely. “No,” said she, “I don’t think so; it seems to have an 
honest sort of a ring about it.” 

“Well, supposing it has,” retorted Madge, “what, in the classic 
language of Tweed, are you going to do about it?” 

* Wouldn’t it be great fun to answer it—just to see what there is 
in it, you know?” 
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“ Pretty risky biz, I should think! What would the mater say ?” 

“Oh, ma won't mind ; she likes a little innocent fun herself as well 
as anybody.” 

“And Mr. Prescott?” 

“Oh, poor pa don’t count in domestic matters,” replied Cecily, 
with a light laugh and a toss of her beautiful head. 

“ Miss Prescott,” said Madge, assuming a severe monitorial tone 


and aspect, “I am astonished—really astonished, that a graduate of\ 


Vassar College should be guilty of sucha solecism in grammar as 
‘Padon't.’ A plural verb to a singular noun! It is shocking—pos- 
itively shocking! In future you will be good enough to say ‘Pa 
doesn’t.’ Do you hear, miss ?—doesn’t—doesn’t.” 

“Oh, madam,” replied Cecily, in mock humility, ‘please forgive 
me this once, but, you see, I have been living in New York since I 
left college, and have become infected with the native idiom.” 

“ Well,” replied Madge, “under the circumstances I will overlook 
the offence this time ; but don’t let it occur again, please.” 

“No, madam, I will not,” said Cecily. ‘‘ But,” she continued, sud- 
denly resuming her natural manner, “all this is nothing to the pur- 
pose. You haven’t said what you think of my idea of answering that 
advertisement.” 

“ Well, if you'll take my advice, you'll have nothing to do with it. 
But you’re always bound to have your own way, so I suppose it’s no 
use my talking,” said Madge, returning to her book. 

By way of reply Cecily made a little mowe at her friend, jumped up, 
got writing materials, and was soon scribbling away as fast as her pen 
would travel over the paper. All of a sudden she stopped, threw her 
pen down, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, Madge, I forgot ; what address can I give him?” 

“What’s that?” ejaculated Madge, with a start. “Ido wish you 
wouldn't keep going off at intervals, like an explosive bomb. And 
when I’m in the most exciting part, too; just where Elvira is going 
to stab the count.” 

“ Don’t be so unamiable, you sentimental old thing, you. Besides, 
bombs don’t go off at intervals ; they explode all at once.” 

“Well,” retorted Madge, laughing, “I wish you would imitate 
them in that particular.” 

“Ah, now,” pleaded Cecily, “I only want you to tell me what 
address I can give him ; I can’t tell him to write here.” 

* Well, not much.” 

“Oh, I know,” exclaimed Cecily ; “Tl hire a private letter-box 
for a month on Sixth Avenue.” 
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She jotted down a few more words and then exclaimed: “ Now, 
Madge, just put down that stupid old book and listen to this: 


‘TUESDAY. 
«Sm: Your advertisement in to-day’s Examiner appears to be 
sincere and that of a gentleman, and I shall be pleased to make your 
acquaintance on the following conditions. If you will send me your 
real name and address, state the nature of your business or profes- 
sion, and give references in proof of your sincerity, J will let you 
know my address, and you can call some evening, when I will intro- 
duce you to my parents. As you want a full description, I will state 
that Iam in my twenty-second year, tall (about five feet five), good 
figure, brunette—hair and eyes nearly black—nose straight and finely 
chiselled, mouth full, with very red lips, and complexion dead white. 
Was educated at Vassar College, am a good linguist and splendid 
musician, have a fine dramatic soprano voice, and can sing well. If 
the above description suits, address Barbara Allen, Box —, No. 720 

_ Sixth Avenue. 

««P. S.—It will be useless for you to make any appointment to 

meet on the street, as I could not consent to anything of the kind.” 


“There!” cried Cecily; “do you think that'll fetch him? I 
haven’t laid it on too thick, have I?” 

“Not a bit!” cried Madge, looking at her with undisguised admi- 
ration. ‘It puts me in mind of the spider and his ‘ walk-into-my- 
parlor’ racket.” 

Cecily laughed. ‘“ My dear Madge, you're getting horribly slangy 
since you have been home in New York. I suppose that’s infectious 
too. All the same, I wonder what kind of a fly it’s going to turn 
out,” she rejoined. 

“Time alone will tell,” said Madge, sagely. 

Three days later Madge called for Cecily, and both girls went to 
the store on Sixth Avenue, where, sure enough, was a letter addressed 
to “Barbara Allen,” in a fine, bold, masculine hand. Hurrying 
home to Cecily’s, and hastily divesting themselves of their outer gar- 
ments, the latter opened the letter, and read, while Madge looked 
over her shoulder : 


York, October 17, 1886. 
“Dear Miss Atten: Out of over 150 answers to my advertise- 
ment I have selected seven to reply to. Yours, being evidently that 
of an accomplished young lady, is one of the seven. My advertise- 
ment was perfectly sincere, and I believe that I am everything that I 
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described myself to be. I do not, however, like to send my real 
name and address to a perfect stranger, and I must therefore ask you 
to kindly reconsider your decision as to not meeting anyone on the 
street, and drop me a brief note stating when and where I can have 
the pleasure of seeing you. Any afternoon or evening will suit me. 
If, on meeting, we form a satisfactory opinion of each other, I can 
furnish you with all necessary credentials as to my standing and 
respectability. If, on the other hand, we are not mutually satisfied, 
we can part, and no harm done. I hope you will see the matter in 
this light, and consent to make an appointment. If so, please look 
for a tall man, dark, with a black mustache, dressed in a dark suit, 
with a light brown overcoat, a black silk hat, and a cane in his left 
hand. Please address as before, 
“Yours respectfully, 
SINCERE.” 


“Such impudence!” cried Cecily. “The idea of me—me meeting 
aman on the street whom I don’t know; and after my telling him 
particularly that I wouldn’t do anything of the kind—and in a post- 
script too!” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Madge, “ he » well. He doesn’t know 
you, and you can’t wonder at his being a little cautious.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Cecily ; ‘‘it was he who advertised, not I; and 
it is his place to take what risk there may be.” 

“True, O Gamaliel in petticoats ; thou speakest with the voice of 
wisdom,” said Madge, striking an attitude. ‘Still, he writes like a 
gentleman.” 

“Oh, yes; if he hadn’t, his letter would have been in the fire before 
this. But, gentleman or no gentleman, I should like to pay him out 
for his impudence.” And she jumped up and walked swiftly across 
the room, her dark eyes flashing in a way that Mr. Sincere would 
not have liked had he seen them. 

Madge sat watching her with an amused expression on her face, 
when suddenly Cecily gave a little jump, clapped her hands together, 
broke into a ringing laugh, and eried out, “I have it!” She then 
rushed for pen, ink, and paper, flopped herself into her chair beside 
Madge, and penned the following at red-hot speed : 


FRIDAY. 
“Sr: The reasons given in your courteous note have induced me 
to reconsider my decision. I will meet you on next Tuesday evening 
at eight o'clock at the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
Second Street. Should it rain, then at the same time and place on 
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Wednesday. I shall have on a black-silk dress, sealskin sacque, hat 
with pheasant’s feather, and black-kid gloves, and shall have a white 
handkerchief in my left hand and a small riding-whip in my right. In 
order to avoid recognition I shall be closely veiled. Be punctual, as 
I shall not wait an instant. Believing you to be a gentleman, and 
trusting to your honor to act as one, 
“Tam, yours truly, 
BarBara ALLEN.” 


The following Tuesday evening was a lovely October night, the 
sky a clear, pellucid blue, and the air as soft and balmy as the breath 
of spring. In good time, at ten minutes before eight, at the south- 
west corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Second Street, there came 
Horace Randolph, alias ‘‘ Mr. Sincere,” a tall, splendid-looking young 
fellow, with a figure straight as an arrow. As he came to the corner 
he took off his hat and lightly brushed his forehead with a fine white- 
silk handkerchief. Replacing his hat, but retaining the handkerchief 
in his left hand, along with his cane, he pulled out a gold watch. 
** Ah,” said he to himself, “lots of time ; ten minutes yet.” 

As the minutes wore on he got tired of standing still, and strolled 
toward Madison Square, and then back. Presently a neighboring 
church bell struck eight. Five minutes more went by; then ten. 
During this time a number of young ladies had passed, but not one 
answering to the description. At last, as in one of his strolls he 
turned back from Twenty-Third Street toward the place of meeting, 
he saw a figure coming along the south side of Twenty-Second Street 
from Sixth Avenue, dressed in an elegant black-silk dress and seal- 
skin sacque, closely veiled, and with the tell-tale whip and hand- 
kerchief in either hand. She came along with the superb, elastic, 
springing step of youth and healthful vigor, waited at the corner a 
brief instant, caught sight of him, and then turned slowly down the 
Avenue. 

“By Jove!” he muttered, ‘‘ what a splendid creature! I’m in 
luck.” 

He followed quickly ; she stopped as he neared her, and he walked 
straight up to her, raised his hat in the most courteous manner, and 
said : 

** Miss Barbara Allen, I presume ?” 

“Yes ; and you are Mr.——,” she answered in a low voice, and then 
waited for him to fill up the blank. 

“Mr. Sincere.” 

“ Ah, that is right,” she said. 
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At the corner of. Twenty-First Street he made a move as if to cross 
toward Broadway. 

“No,” she said ; “it is too light, and there are too many people. 
We will keep on down the Avenue. 

She spoke in a low, somewhat timid voice ; but he was something 
of a musician ; his quick ear caught the exquisite melody of the 
tones, and he said : 

“Pray pardon me, but you will forgive me for saying that you 
have a most beautiful voice.” 

“Yes.” She spoke in the matter-of-fact tone with which she 
might have acquiesced in a remark that it was a fine evening. 

“Tt reminds me of Cordelia’s : ‘ Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and 
low, an excellent thing in woman.’ You remember, do you not?” 

* Cordelia ?” 

“Yes ; in ‘ King Lear.’” 

“Oh!” 

* By Jove!” he thought, “how modest and retiring she is! Not 
like those brazen society girls that I’m so sick of. I’m certainly in 
luck this time. A little boldness is what’s wanted here.” Acting on 
this idea, he put out his elbow and said : 

‘Don’t you think you had better take my arm?” 

“No,” she replied, timidly. 

Taking her hesitating negative for a feminine “ Yes,” he made a 
motion as if to take hold of her left hand—the one next him—with 
the intention of placing it within his arm. 

Sir !” 

She snatched her hand away before he could even touch it, gave 
the whip in her other hand an ominous swirl, turned her face, and 
let him have the full benefit of her great, dark, blazing eyes, the glint 
of which he could see even through the thickness of her black veil. 

“By Jove!” he muttered, “what eyes! No use trying that 
game.” 

By this time they had reached the street above Chickering Hall. 


' Aconcert was going on; the lamps were lit, and some late arrivals 


were entering. 

Let’s cross,” she said. 

They crossed, and then continued their way down. 

‘“You seem to be awfully afraid of a little light,” he remarked, by 
way of reopening the conversation. 

“Yes.” 

A pause. 

‘Have you been long in New York ?” he asked. 
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* Always.” 

** Ah! born here ?” 

Yes.” 

“‘T suppose you love city life.” 

“Yes.” 

“Confound it!” he thought ; “what's the matter with her? She 
talks only in monosyllables.” Then aloud: ‘Won't you tell me 
your real name?” 

No.” 

“Not even the first ?” 

With one swift glance at him she replied: ‘‘ Barbara.” 

** But that isn’t your real name?” 

“No.” 

He began to despair. It was like cross-examining a refractory 
witness in a criminal court. They had reached midway between 
Fifteenth Street and Fourteenth, and she stopped. All the way down 
he had been trying unsuccessfully to get a glimpse of her features, 

,and now, in desperation, he said : 

* Won't you let me see your face for a moment ?” 

“No—it’s too light here,” she replied, turning and walking up- 
street. 

The added clause gave him hope, and he said: “But you will 
presently ?” 

* Perhaps—if you are very good.” 

On their way up he sought by every means he could think of to 
“draw” her, or to get her to consent to see him again, but he received 
only refusals and monosyllabic replies. At last they reached Twenty- 
Second Street, and she stopped again and said : 

“T must go now; they expect me home by nine.” 

“Well,” said he, pulling out his watch, ‘it’s only half-past eight ; 
you have lots of time. Besides, you promised to let me see your face.” 

He knew it would be a great point gained to be able to recognize 
her again, and he trusted to writing to her to do the rest. 

“Well,” she replied, “seeing that you have been so good, I don’t 
mind ;” and she lifted her veil and looked him full in the face. 

“Great Scott!” he ejaculated; and then he stood motionless, 
staring at her, perfectly dumfounded. 

pee well he might be, for before him, with her face on a broad 
grin and shining like the full moon, stood a young negress, good- 
looking, but as black as ebony. After gazing at her speechless for a 
full minute he turned on his heel, ground out a smothered oath, and 
strode rapidly toward Broadway. Then the thought flashed across 
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him: “No, don’t be routed from the field in this fashion; see the 
thing out.” He turned round again. The girl was standing in the 
same place, and with the same infernal grin on her glistening face. 
He walked quickly back to her. 

“Well,” said he, in by no means dulecet tones, ‘ what does this 
mean ?” 

“ Mistress sent me.” 

“Oh! your mistress sent you?” he echoed, a light breaking in on 
him. 

“T didn’t want to come, but she said she’d give me this black-silk 
dress and sealskin cloak if I'd go and meet a gentleman and talk 
to him for half-an-hour, and not let on. We're just the same height, 
so I put on her clothes and came and talked. Golly! don’t I look 
galoptious ?” 

The girl gave her silk skirt a swing, and her face took on such a 
rich gleam of mingled humor and gratified vanity that Horace’s rage 
vanished at once, and he burst into a loud guffaw. The girl joined 
in, and they stood laughing one against the other at the corner of the 
street like a pair of idiots. At last he said : 

“Well, did your mistress say anything else ?” 

“She told me not to talk a word more than I could help, and to 
be very careful not to say ‘ Yes, sir’ or ‘No, sir,’ but only ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No,’ so as not to give myself away before the time came to let you 
see me.” 

* But you talk very nicely.” 

“ Well, I’ve lived with the family since I was a little girl, and I 
suppose I have picked it up from my young mistress and the rest. 
Besides, she used to teach me when she came home from college for 
vacation.” 

“Oh! she’s one of that kind, is she? And what may be the name 
of this paragon among mistresses ? ” 

She shook her head. ‘“ You mustn’t ask me that, sir, because she 
told me not to say a word so as you would find out anything about 
her.” 

Horace pulled a roll of bills from his pocket, took a fiver from 
them, and offered it. 

“Qh, I couldn’t, sir.” 

“But I won’t ask you anything you oughtn’t to tell. You'll answer 
& harmless question or two, won’t you?” he persisted, forcing the 
bill into her hand. 

‘“* Maybe,” she said, allowing her fingers to close round the bit of 


“paper. 
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“ Well, is your mistress young or old?” 

“Turned twenty-one last March.” 

Pretty ?” 

‘Oh, she is just as lovely as an angel,” she replied, ecstatically. 

“Ah!” said Horace, with a sigh of satisfaction. ‘“‘ Good-tempered?” 

“ Wouldn’t want a better mistress.” 

“Can she play and sing?” 

“You bet ; sings like one of those opera-performers.” 

“Enough,” said Horace, looking at his watch. ‘You have yet 
twenty minutes to get home in. Say to your mistress that I have 
told you that you have done your work so well to-night that she ought 
to give you half-a-dozen silk dresses. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

The next day Horace sent “Barbara Allen” a letter giving full par- 
ticulars of himself, with references and credentials ; to which Cecily 
replied, naming a day when he could call. He went, saw, but, unlike 
Ceesar, was conquered. The poor fly was hopelessly enmeshed. After 
afew months’ assiduous siege, however, he made things even by con- 
quering in his turn. 

On a’balmy moonlit evening near the end of the following May, 
after he had prevailed upon her to “name the day, the happy day,” 
they were seated at the open window of her home, she enfolded in 
his arms and looking up into his face. 

“Horace,” she murmured, “I know now that I did a foolish, a very 
foolish and risky thing in answering that advertisement. But Provi- 
dence, or my lucky star, watched over me and ordered all things for 
the best ; for, O Horace ”—and here her eyes became dim and misty 
and her voice sank to a whisper—‘‘I have been so happy in your 
love; so happy that it almost seems as if I had never known what 
happiness was before. For you do love me, do you not?” 

“Perdition catch my soul, but I do,’” he answered, lightly ; and 
then, seeing a faint shade pass over her beautiful face, he added, in 
tones of thrilling tenderness, “‘and when I love thee not, chaos is 
come again.’” 

She was satisfied. 

About a month later, there appeared in the New York society 
weekly, Vanity Fair, the following paragraph : 


“The fashionable wedding at Trinity Church last Friday between 
Mr. Horace Randolph and Miss Cecily Prescott was one of the most 
delightful affairs of the kind that has ever taken place in New York. 
Everything was in the best taste, and there was a complete and very 
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gratifying absence of anything approaching vulgar display. The bride 
was a perfect picture of lovel‘ness ; and it was the universal comment 
that a handsomer pair never stood before an altar. It is whispered, 
too, that it is a genuine love match of the real old-fashioned sort. 
The bridesmaids also presented a very charming appearance, especially 
the principal one, the beautitul Miss Madge Rawlings, to whom the 
bride’s cousin, the dashing young Clyde Prescott, was very devoted 
in his attentions. Rumor has it that another wedding looms in the 
not very distant future. The happy couple sailed on Saturday for 
Europe, where they expect to remain six months. The bride was 


accompanied by her devoted maid, an extremely bright and pretty 
young colored girl, familiarly known in the household as Cordelia. 
It is said that quite a little romance attaches to the occasion on which 


she received that poetical cognomen.” 
Timoruy 


DOOMED. 


A Summer night ;—a starlit sky ;— 
The splash of soft waves gliding by ;— 
And overhead, a sea-gull’s ery. 


The musie of the zephyr’s play ;— 
A proud ship starting on its way ;— 
The spreading sails ;—the pennants gay. 


A feathery, fluttering speck, behind ;— 
A petrel, following on the wind ;— 
Some vague, ill-omened dreams in mind. 


A Winter night ;—a sullen sky ;— 
The roar of waters, rushing by ;— 
And over all, a wild, hoarse ery. 


A burst of timbers ;—erash of mast ;— 
The fury of the ocean’s blast ;— 
The thought of home, and love,—the last. 


A wind that moans, in sob and swell, 
And echoes, loud, a funeral knell ;— 


Some floating spars, the tale to tell. 
H. B. Serrey. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Tue opponents of the free coinage of silver evade the question 
involved, either because they do not comprehend it, or because they 
desire to mislead the public. The real question is: 


WHAT SHALL CONSTITUTE STANDARD MONEY 


and how shall its volume be determined? Standard money may be 
limited by the amount of gold that can be obtained for that purpose, 
or by the amount of silver, or, as formerly, by the aggregate of both; 
or it may consist of fiat money, and its volume, as regulated by law. 
In view of the fact that money is the measure of the value of all 
things which have a commercial value, the importance of an honest 
measure in business transactions and in the adjustment of contracts 
between debtor and creditor can hardly be overestimated. While 
the volume of money measures and determines the value of property, 
it is in turn measured by the aggregate of all things having a com- 
mercial value. There is nothing inherent in the quality of the 
material out of which money is manufactured which affects its com- 
mercial value as money. That value can only be determined by its 
power in exchange. ‘The term value,” says Dr. Amasa Walker, 
‘always expresses precisely power in exchange, and no other power 
or fact. Desirableness is not value. 


“UTILITY IS NOT VALUE. 


“No objects are more useful and desirable than atmospheric air, 
the light of day, the heat of the sun ; yet these have no value. They 
will exchange for nothing, because anyone may have all he wishes 
without effort.” Two facts must exist to constitute value —the de- 
sire of man to possess, and limitation of the quantity of the thing 
desired. 

This precise idea is expressed by the phrase “supply and de- 
mand.” The demand remaining the same, the value of an article, 
whether money or property, must depend upon the supply ; and the 
supply remaining the same, the value must depend upon the demand. 
It follows that, while the demand for money remains unchanged, the 
value of each unit of money will depend upon the volume of the circu- 
lation, or the number of units doing duty as money. If the volume 
were doubled, the value of each unit would be decreased about one- 
half, because the supply would be twice as great to meet the same 
demand, If, on the other hand, the demand remaining the same, the 
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volume of money’were reduced one-half, the value of each unit of 
money would be doubled, because there would be only one-half of 
the quantity to supply the fixed demand. It so happens, however, 


that 
THE DEMAND FOR MONEY CONSTANTLY INCREASES. 


Savages and semi-barbarous people do very little trading, while 
commercial transactions among highly civilized people are innumer- 
able, requiring constant and frequent use of money. Besides, civil- 
ization increases population and the number of people who use 
money. If the volume of money remains stationary, its value must 
necessarily increase on account of such increasing demand. If an 
honest measure of value is to be provided, the supply must con- 
stantly increase to meet the growing demand created by the increase 
of population and business. 

The best criterion by which can be determined whether there is 
money enough to furnish an honest adjustment of contracts and 
encourage legitimate enterprise, is the general range of the price of 
commodities. The price of any one commodity is no guide, because 
the price of such commodity is also controlled by the supply and 
demand for that particular article. But when the general range of 
price of all commodities rapidly advances for a considerable length 
of time, an excessive supply of money must be the cause ; and when 
the general range of price of commodities constantly declines 

THE SUPPLY OF MONEY MUST BE DEFICIENT. 

The mode of best maintaining such a supply of money as will 
preserve the general price of commodities at a range substantially 
stationary is the real question for discussion. 

For several thousand years previous to 1873 it was assumed that 
the best money was gold and silver, leaving the quantity to be de- 
termined by the aggregate amount of the two metals. At all times 
when the mines were productive, this mode of regulating the volume 
of money produced great prosperity, but when the mines failed, ruin 
and disaster invariably followed. 

The rise and fall of nations from the earliest historic period have 
been marked by the acquisition and loss of the precious metals. 
When Solomon ruled in Israel gold was obtained in abundance from 
the land of Ophir. When the Phoenicians were the wealthiest and 
most prosperous people of ancient times they gathered gold and 
silver from Asia, Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean. 
When the Pharaohs ruled in Egypt they were supplied with the pre- 
cious metals from the mines of Nubia. When Rome was at the zenith 
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of her power she had absorbed by conquest the accumulated treas- 
ures of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and added thereto unknown millions 
from the mines of Spain, Italy, and Greece, produced by the unre- 
quited toil of the conquered armies which she enslaved. 


EACH OF THESE NATIONS RELAPSED INTO RUIN AND DECAY 


when the supply of gold and silver failed. Mining for the precious 
metals ceased during the Dark Ages. The art of separating gold and 
silver from the baser metals was lost, and had to be again acquired 
by the same slow process by which the ancients discovered it. The 
accumulations of gold and silver of preceding centuries disappeared 
by wear and loss during the foreign and domestic wars which fol- 
lowed the downfall of the Roman Empire. The two thousand mil- 
lion dollars of gold and silver coin, besides plate and ornament, 
which is estimated to have existed in that ancient Empire at the time 
of Augustus was reduced in the Middle Ages to less than two hun- 
dred millions. Darkness and ignorance prevailed until Mexico and 
South America began to yield up their treasures of the precious 
metals.. A fresh supply of gold and silver from the New World in 
the fifteenth century was followed by a revival of civilization in the 
Old. 

From early in the fifteenth century to about the year 1810 the 
supply of gold and silver from the mines was quite regular and con- 
stant, and the progress of civilization was onward and upward. The 
average yield of the mines of the world from 1700 to 1810, according 
to Dr. Jacob, was forty million dollars. About the beginning of the 
present century the Spanish-American wars interrupted mining, and 
from 1810 to 1830 the annual yield, according to the same authority, 
did not exceed twenty-five millions, and from 1830 to 1850 the in- 
crease was not material. The effect of this decline in the production 
of the mines, together with the increased demand on account of the 
increasing population and business, was disastrous. 


FALLING PRICES, LOW WAGES, AND STAGNATION WERE THE RESULT. 


The evil effects of this contraction were somewhat mitigated in the 
United States on account of the boundless extent of virgin lands, upon 
which the pioneers from our older States and from Europe were con- 
stantly making homes. The scarcity of money, however, was a great 
drawback, and was severely felt by the enterprising masses who were 
developing the resources of our vast domain. Many now living will 
remember the low price of property and the low wages which pre- 
vailed fifty years ago. This depression, however, was relieved, and a 
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new era of prosperity inaugurated, by the discovery of the creat 
gold placers of California in 1848, and in Australia two years later. 
Within a short time after these discoveries the annual product of the 
precious metals from the mines of the world was raised from less than 
forty million dollars to nearly two hundred million dollars. The en- 
ergies of the civilized world were vitalized, and unexampled prosper- 
ity prevailed throughout Europe and America. In the short period 
of twenty-three years, from 1850 to 1873, civilization advanced more 
than it had in the century preceding. Labor found profitable em- 
ployment everywhere ; and the accumulation of property, the progress 
of invention, discovery in science, advancement in learning and in all 
things which contribute to the happiness of man, have had no parallel 
in any preceding period. 

The annual supply of the precious metals from the mines, from 
which standard money could be made, was nearly two hundred 
millions. More than one-half of this supply was cut off by the 
demonetization of silver, leaving less than one hundred millions of 
gold to supply a demand which had required two hundred millions, 
and which demand has been and is constantly increasing by reason 
of the increase of population and business. The result has been what 
ought to have been anticipated—a general decline in the price of 
commodities of more than thirty-three and one-third per cent in 
sixteen years, which decline has been constant and unrelenting, and 
must continue so long as the demand increases and the supply 
remains stationary or declines. 


THE CONTRACTION AND DECLINE OF PRICES 


during the last sixteen years is not the result of a failure of produc- 
tion from the mines, as in former times. It is the work of specula- 
tors, who, by secret combinations and conspiracies, contrived to reduce 
the supply of the precious metals by the rejection of silver, and de- 
prived the world of the benefit of the new discoveries. 

This generation was especially blessed by a bounteous yield of the 
precious metals. It was on the full tide of prosperity. It might 
have so continued until the present time ; and it is believed it would 
have continued indefinitely if all the gold and silver dug from the 
bowels of the earth were used as money. The wickedness of the 
conspiracy that demonetized silver can only be appreciated by con- 
trasting the prosperity of the civilized world during the twenty-three 
years from 1850 to 1873, when both metals were used, and the prices 
of property and of services were advancing, with the withering effect 
of that contraction during the last sixteen years, which has reduced 
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the price of property, produced stagnation in business, hard times, 
and enforced idleness. 

The advocates of free coinage of silver propose to return to the 
policy which was regarded as sound previous to 1873, and use both 
of the precious metals as money. They have no fear that too much 
of either or both can be produced. 


THERE NEVER HAS BEEN AN OVERSUPPLY OF METALLIC MONEY AT ANY TIME 
IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


It is misleading to call the silver men advocates of the double 
standard. That term has no legitimate significance in the discussion 
of the question. As long as standard money could be made of either, 
the standard was the same, no matter which metal was used. If a 
given quantity of silver, or a given quantity of gold, could be con- 
verted into a dollar of standard money, it was the dollar which was 
the standard, whether made of gold or silver. The discussion as to 
which is the better metal is beneath consideration. Either is good 
enough. I maintain that the limitation upon the volume of money is 
sufficiently conservative with the unlimited use of both metals. This 
fact is established beyond controversy by the further fact, that the 
money of the world consists of less than twelve thousand millions, of 
which silver is about one-third, gold a little less than one-third, and 
paper something more than one-third. So long as one-third of the 
world’s money is paper, what foundation is there for the assumption 
that the use of both gold and silver will furnish too much money ? 
The advocates of the gold standard ignore the fact that the value of 
money is governed by the law of supply and demand, and belittle 
the. question by discoursing about what they call the “intrinsic 
value” of money. They overlook the fact that 


QUALITY IS INTRINSIC, NOT VALUE. 


Value, as before remarked, depends upon the desire of man and 
limitation of quantity, not upon intrinsic quality. 

What would the financial condition of the civilized world be if noth- 
ing could be converted into standard money but gold? What does 
the gold standard mean, and to what does it necessarily lead? Paper 
is confessedly credit money. The gold standard contractionists re- 
pudiate the idea of fiat money. If silver is demonetized and reduced 
to a commodity it must also be credit money. There would then be 
less than four thousand millions of standard money, consisting of 
gold, and more than eight thousand millions of credit money, consist- 
ing of silver and paper, depending for its value as a circulating medium 
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upon a promise of-redemption in gold. The supply of gold is 
decreasing, while the demand for standard money is increasing with 
the increase of population and business. The present production is 
not more than sufficient to keep good the stock of gold on hand, with 
no prospect of an increased production ; on the contrary, with almost 
a certainty of a great falling-off in the supply from the mines. The 
gold standard means 


CONTINUOUS AND RUINOUS CONTRACTION, 


falling prices, stagnation, and despair. There is no reasonable hope 
of an increased supply of gold. The surface of the earth has been too 
well explored to anticipate other discoveries of great gold-fields, such 
as the land of Ophir, somewhere in Asia, or the great placers of 
Spain and Greece, or the still greater surface deposits of California 
and Australia. Nothing but gleanings is left in these great placer 
fields. The supply from gold quartz mines has always been insignif- 
icant. Next to the great placers the principal supply of gold has 
been from silver mines, in combination with the white metal. When 
silver is demonetized, and the demand for its use for that purpose 
destroyed, its principal value will be lost and all silver mines closed. 
These mines will not pay to work for gold alone. It is manifest that, 
if the volume of the world’s standard money is reduced to gold, 
a money famine is inevitable. The experience of the Dark Ages, 
when there was no mining, must be repeated. The remonetization of 
silver, and the unlimited use of that metal, will furnish much relief. 
The only danger will then be that the supply of money will not be 
sufficient to keep pace with the increasing demand ; but there will be 
an increased stock of standard money for the redemption of the paper 
in circulation. If silver is discarded, the rejection of gold is inevita- 
ble, and fiat money is the only alternative. Is the world prepared for 
that change? Are the governments of the world sufficiently estab- 
lished to maintain a supply of money which shall not be excessive in 
quantity, but shall at all times be sufficient to maintain an even range 
of price 
AND FURNISH AN HONEST ADJUSTMENT OF CONTRACTS ? 


There can be no doubt that fiat money, if the quantity could be 
regulated so as to avoid both contraction and inflation, would be bet- 
ter than automatic money limited by the product of the mines. The 
assignats of France, the Confederate money of the South, and hun- 
dreds of similar experiments lead to serious apprehensions that 
governments cannot be trusted to regulate the volume of money. 
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Law-makers have not secured the confidence of the people in this 
respect. 

Many still doubt the possibility of honest fiat money. But they 
have full faith in the combined use of the precious metals. It will be 
difficult to educate twelve hundred millions of people to dispense with 
the use of metallic money. The use of both the precious metals must 
be dispensed with if the gold standard contractionists insist upon the 
rejection of silver. The people of this country, at ail events, will not 
much longer submit to contraction for the benefit of the grasping few 
who deal in money and in bonds. It is time that legislation to make 
money dear and property cheap was stopped. The manipulators of 
legislators in favor of the rich against the poor had better take warn- 
ing, and restore the money of the Constitution and of the people be- 
fore it is too late. 


THE TIME HAS PASSED FOR DECEPTION, 


. The inconsequential discussions as to which kind of money is best, 
and as to how this country or that country prospers because it uses 
or does not use a particular kind of money, have lost their power to 
deceive. The attempt to draw an inference or an argument from the 
condition of Mexico, or any other weak and struggling nation, because 
it uses a particular kind of money, is trifling with the subject. To 
give force to such an illustration, it would be necessary to ascertain all 
the facts and conditions, which is impossible. Our own country fur- 
nishes the best illustration of the ruinous consequences of the demon- 
etization of silver. The fact that the general range of price of com- 
modities has declined thirty-three and one-third per cent in sixteen 
years in consequence of the rejection of silver is sufficient of itself 
to challenge the attention of all thinking men. Universal experience 
proves beyond controversy 


THAT NO GREATER CALAMITY CAN HAPPEN 


than continuous contraction of the circulating medium. The de- 
monetization of silver has produced that condition throughout the 
Western world, and particularly in the United States. This contrac- 
tion must be stopped, or ruin is inevitable. No nation has ever been 
able to prosper with a shrinking volume of the circulating medium. 
If contraction is continued it must, in the future as in the past, lead 
to poverty, misery, and barbarism. 

Why has the price of wheat, cotton, and other farm products in 
the United States declined thirty-five per cent, while the burdens 
of mortgages and other obligations have continued to increase ? 
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The answer is plain, and easy of demonstration. Take, for example, 
the article of wheat. Its price has been two rupees in silver for 
more than twenty-five years without any material change, except 
slight fluctuations depending upon the crop in particular years. 
Silver in the silver-standard countries has the same purchasing- 
power which it possessed before it was rejected as a money metal by 
the western world. Before silver was demonetized a rupee of silver 
was equivalent to forty-eight cents in gold, and two rupees to ninety- 
six cents. A rupee of silver is now worth but thirty-two cents, and 
two rupees sixty-four cents. In all the silver-standard countries 
wheat is produced on a silver basis for the same quantity of silver 
money as formerly, while in the United States and the Australian 
colonies, wheat is produced on a gold basis. The resubt is that 
neither the United States nor Australia can compete with the silver- 
standard countries in the production of wheat. To supply the de- 
ficiency in her home production Europe obtains wheat from the 
United States, Russia, India, the Argentine Republic, and the Austra- 
lian Colonies. In 1880 the United States contributed sixty-nine per 
cent of the aggregate furnished by the countries named; since which 
time the proportion furnished by the United States has been constantly 
declining, until in the year 1889 the United States contributed less than 
twenty-three per cent of the total from the countries named, while the 
exports from India, Russia, and the Argentine Republic, the silver- 
standard countries, were vastly increased. The export from the 
Australian Colonies in 1880 was thirteen million bushels, while in 
1889 it only was four and one-half million bushels. So long as the 
United States adheres to the gold standard, and produces wheat with 
dear money to sell in competition with Russia, India, and the Argen- 
tine Republic, which maintain the silver standard, our farmers must 
sell in Europe for the price of Indis. wheat—two rupees, or sixty-four 
cents in gold. 


THE FARMER IN INDIA CAN PRODUCE A BUSHEL OF WHEAT 


and sell it in the European market for two rupees of silver, or 
ninety-six cents, as he has been accustomed to do, and there is no 
discount in his country on the money he receives. The farmer in the 
United States selling in the European market must take the same 
price—two rupees of silver—which, when converted into the money of 
his country, must be discounted to sixty-four cents. The result is dis- 
astrous to the American farmer, and if continued the United States 
will be excluded from the European market. 

The free coinage of silver and the restoration of that metal to par 
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would place the farmers of the United States on an equality with the 
farmers of the silver-standard countries so far as the question of 
money enters into the transaction. There would then be no more 
cheap silver produced in America to stimulate enterprise in the silver- 
standard countries at our expense. The superior intelligence, energy, 
and machinery of our people would soon regain the markets which 
they have lost by the demonetization of silver. This would be one 
of the immediate results of free coinage. 


Ir THE UNLIMITED USE OF SILVER AS MONEY 


is to be so much dreaded, why is it that the semi-barbarous nations 
of Asia, which continue the silver standard, are prospering as they 
never did before, while the more advanced and intelligent nations of 
Europe aud America are suffering from declining prices, stagnation, 
and hard times? What foundation is there for the arrogant assump- 
tion that gold alone is good money, and that the happiness and 
prosperity of the people ought to be sacrificed to obtain it? Why 
should the withering grasp of contraction lay its heavy hand upon 
the energies of the producing classes to accumulate gold for the 
rich? ‘How can the people be benefited by such a policy? It is 
easy to understand why the owners of gold and bonds payable in 
gold desire to make gold dear and property cheap. But why should 


THE PEOPLE ALLOW THEMSELVES TO BE ROBBED 


and plundered by unscrupulous and designing non - producing, 
wealth-absorbing speculators ? 

Let the silver question be discussed as the money question, and 
let it be submitted to the honest judgment of the people whether the 
owners of one kind of property have a right to monopolize the legis- 
lation of the country to enhance the value of their possessions and 
destroy their neighbors, and let them decide whether the legislation 
to make money dear and property cheap has not reached its utmost 
limit. 

M. Srewarr. 


THE ORGANIST. 


THE wind, a tireless wanderer o’er the earth, 
Utters in music Nature’s woe or mirth, 

And in this reverent grove, as day declines, 
Has made a mighty organ of the pines. 


Wituum H. Hayye. 
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BOOKS WORTHY OF NOTE. 
I. 


Oxe of the best books which has been published in the United 
States during the last decade is the ‘ Narrative and Critical History 
of America,” edited by Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Corresponding Secretary of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society.* 

The Italian proverb, ‘‘Good wine needs no bush,” may be varied 
to apply to books, for a good book recommends itself, and is, sooner 
or later, appreciated by the reading public. The work for which Mr. 
Winsor stands sponsor is indispensable to the student of American 
history, who will find in it a mine of information not easily to be met 
with elsewhere, and to which the ordinary stock history affords little 
insight. After reading some of the “narratives” that have been in- 
flicted on the public, we turn to this book as the Arab does to the 
well in the desert to quench his burning thirst. 

It would be impossible in a brief review to even glance at the array 
of authorities which have been consulted in the compilation of this 
monumental work. To make it as nearly complete as possible the 
most eminent authorities have been thoroughly examined, and the 
various subjects have been treated by persons who have made a 
specialty of particular epochs. In this way the facts are stated in 
such a way that it would appear quite impossible to controvert 
them. 

We can but admire the masterly manner in which the editor has 
sifted and arranged the vast store of materials which were at hand to 
make up the history, delving with his collaborators into the writings 
of ancient and little-known authors. Such a work is hardly possible, 


except by the system which Mr. Winsor has adopted, and it stands 
as the most complete structure yet erected to the history of our 
Western continent. 


In such a book as the “Narrative and Critical History” much 


depends upon a judicious choice of authorities from whom its state- 
ments are taken. Among those whose researches have added largely 
to the knowledge we possess, the name of Humboldt occupies a fore- 
most place. His “ Examen Critique de l’Histoire de la Géographie 


* Narrative and Critical History of America, edited by Justin Winsor, Librarian - 


of Harvard University, Corresponding Secretary Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Right volumes, royal 8vo. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mitfilin & Co. 
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du Nouveau Continent,” published in 1836-9, is of the greatest value 
to the historian. He who takes Humboldt for his guide builds on a 
sure foundation. The knowledge of that writer was unequalled, as 
was the graphic manner in which his ideas were communicated to 
the reader. In respect to authorities we believe Mr. Winsor’s work 
will stand the most crucial tests. The names of the various contribu- 
tors who are identified with the undertaking are calculated to give it 
a reputation not possessed by any other history that has been lately 
offered to the public. 

From the statement of the editor it seems that the plan of the 
“ History” was developed in March, 1881, while Mr. Winsor had still 
in hand another co-operative work, ‘The Memorial History of Bos- 
ton.” The Massachusetts Historical Society marked its interest in 
the undertaking by appointing an advisory committee, consisting of 
Robert C. Winthrop, George E. Ellis, Charles Deane, Henry W. Torrey, 
and Francis Parkman. Affiliations were sought and obtained with 
other historical societies, at home and abroad, through some of their 
members who had given special attention to the fields of research 
that it was proposed to cover. In this way the assistance of thirty- 
nine different writers was obtained. 

Where all have performed their tasks so well it may seem invidious 
~ to particularize, but we cannot avoid ealling attention to the articles 
on “Ancient Florida,” by John Gilmary Shea; ‘The Conquest and 
Settlement of Peru and Chili,’ by Clements R. Markham ; “New 
England,” by Charles Deane; “The Hudson Bay Company,” by 
George E. Ellis; “ The Naval History of the American Revolution,” 
by Edward E. Hale, and “ Border Warfare of the Revolution,” by 
Andrew M. Davis. The contributions of the editor vary from such 
themes as ‘Pre-Columbian Explorations,” ‘‘Columbus and his Dis- 
coveries,” and “New England, 1689-1763,” to ‘The Treason of 
Arnold” and “The Portraits of Washington.” 

It is Mr. Winsor’s idea that the field of historical geography is 
more intimately connected with that of history in general than has 
usually been recognized, as it is difficult to see how any period of 
discovery can be understood without a constant apprehension of the 
geographical conditions which the discoverers supposed they were 
dealing with. Upon this idea the editor has acted, and it has added 
immensely to the value of the book. Another interesting feature is 
the great number of graphic illustrations, facsimiles of contemporary 
prints, portraits of persons and places, ete., which are scattered 
through the volumes. Many of these are exceedingly rare and cu- 
rious. 
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It must not be understood that the editor, in adopting the plan which 
has guided him, proposed to supersede the works of other historians 
who have individually prepared their narratives ; on the contrary, he 
distinctly disclaims such an idea, and sensibly observes: ‘‘ There is no 
substitute for the individuality of an historian.” The list of author- 
ities quoted or consulted is so extensive that it will be of great service 
to students who may wish to consult the originals. 

The garnishing, if we may so term it, of the ‘‘ Narrative and Criti- 
cal History ” is like that of a splendid table set to feast the gods, At 
frequent intervals the eye is regaled by the quaint likenesses of men 
celebrated in the days of old, and the pages teem with reproductions 
of ancient maps and charts which show the ideas of the early naviga- 
tors and explorers on the subject of the hydrography and topography 
of the Western Continent. : 

In reading the second volume of this work we are carried back to 
the time of Columbus, his companions and contemporaries. We fol- 
low the great discoverer till, in the year 1498, he enters the Orinoco 
and knows he has found a continent. 

At the present moment, when the country is all excitement at the 
prospect of an exposition to be held in commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
everything relating to that event is of the deepest interest to the 
intelligent citizen. In the work we are noticing the reader will not 
be wearied with labored dissertations or dry extracts from clerical 
chroniclers. The several subjects are treated by their authors in a 
manner to command the attention of the most indifferent reader. 

So voluminous a chronicle may seem to require a lifetime to fully 
master its contents, but we fancy few persons will desire to read it 
through from the first page to the last in the good old orthodox fash- 
ion, but will rather use it as a book of reference, dwelling more par- 
ticularly on some subject in which they are especially interested. We 
have frequently had occasion to refer to the “ Narrative and Critical 
History” for certain information, and have not failed to discover what 
we required to an extent beyond what could be found in any other 
set of volumes, 

On opening the first volume we are confronted with the likenesses 
of men of whose personal appearance we had previously little idea. 
We can readily believe the portraits authentic, since they are repro- 
ductions of contemporary prints, without any attempt to furbish them 
up and make them “pretty.” When we reflect how much we owe to 
these men, the early voyagers and historians, and look with so much 
pride over the vast domain ruled by the vor populi, we feel under ad- 
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ditional obligations to the editor of the “ History ” for this interesting 
feature. We are brought face to face with remarkable men whose 
scholastic tastes have enured to our benefit, and who little thought, 
while wearing away their lives in literary and scientific labors, that they 
were laying the foundations for the great work which would tell the 
story of America to a nation of sixty millions of people. 

Familiar as is the name of Columbus, it is probable that not one 
person in five hundred knows what he accomplished or what we owe 
to his great successors. Here is offered the opportunity for every 
one to read a work which does justice to the subject and will bea 
lifelong companion. 

If we examine the portrait of Grynzeus on page xxiv. of Volume 
I.—a woodcut in the style of Albert Durer—we feel certain that the 
learned author of ‘ Novus Orbis,” published in Paris and Basle in 1532, 
was a man who would print nothing that he did not suppose to be 
true. In the mind’s eye we can behold the scholar delving in his 
closet to benefit the world by his labors. The compilation of his writ- 
ings was accomplished by John Hutch, Canon of Strasburg, to whom 
we are indebted for the account of the first three voyages of Colum- 
bus and the voyages of Vespucius and Pinzon. 

Two woodcuts of Munster present illustrations remarkable for 
graphic representations of character and, no doubt, truth of likeness, 
and bring us, as it were, in direct contact with writers who laid the 
groundwork for our history, and but for whose untiring diligence 
many interesting occurrences might have been lost to the world. 

What a delight to the antiquarian are the works of the old authors, 
with their rude charts and representations of what they considered the 
world to be! The execution of the charts does not, of course, com- 
pare with that of more modern times, but still they give a good idea of 
what the configuration of the Western world was supposed to be in 
early days. If they are behind us in the beauty of their work, we 
must consider the difficulties with which they had to contend. 

Sebastian Munster was forty-nine years of age when his map of the 
world, which is given in the Paris edition of ‘ Novus Orbis,” appeared, 
and this work may be said to be almost contemporary with the dis- 
coveries of Columbus. Munster was an eminent bibliographer, and 
his ‘‘Cosmographia,” which was one of the forty books he wrote, gave 
him a reputation equalled by few of the authors of his time. This 
work, which employed Munster eighteen years, brings us face to face 
with the writers of the period. 

Among the illustrations which embellish the first part of the 
“Narrative and Critical History ” are those taken from the works of 
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de Bry, the Frankfort engraver, who completed a chart of the world 
about the close of the fifteenth century, which gives to America rather 
more than its share of the earth’s surface. His notices of the labors 
of these early writers show the pains taken by the editor of the “Nar- 
rative and Critical History” in the compilation of his book, for, al- 
though there are doubtless repetition and monotony in the writings of 
the old chroniclers and explorers, yet there are great merits, of which 
they can never be deprived. 

We have said enough to give some idea of the value of Mr. Winsor’s 
book. In reading it we stand face to face and grasp hands with the 
great men who have conducted us to a freedom so exceptional that 
little more is left to wish for in that respect. A higher civilization 
will, no doubt, arise ac +ime rolls on and eliminates some of the ruder 
ideas which cling to a progressive race too much given to the struggle 
for material wealth. Of all who read the “Narrative and Critical 
History” I will venture to say there will not be one who will not be 
amply repaid for the time and thought expended. 

The space allotted to a notice of such a work as the one in question 
is far less than its merits require ; a volume would be inadequate to 
do the subject justice. I have heard of a reviewer who sealed up 
hermetically those portions of a book which seemed to him to be of 
insufficient merit, but indicated the good chapters by velvet markers. 
In the case of the ‘ Narrative and Critical History of America” every 
chapter is worthy of a velvet marker. 

D. Porter, Admiral. 


IL. 


James Parrtoy’s “ Life of Voltaire” is a monument of hard work. 
He was engaged on the two compact, pregnant volumes about twenty 
years, and, in spite of a constant effort at condensation, he had, when 
his labors were completed, manuscript enough for a third volume, 
which he resolutely rejected, pertinent and interesting as it must have 
been. His Voltaire was, as may be inferred, purely a labor of love. 
No author of experience could expect pecuniary compensation from 
so extraordinary a task. Parton himself must have known that his 
profit from a twelvemonth of miscellaneous writing, such as he seeks 
to live by, would be nearly equal to his entire royalty from so ex- 
haustive a biography. Literature of this sort almost never makes 
aught like an adequate return. 

No other American has, so far as I know, made any attempt to write 
the life of Voltaire. Very few Englishmen have attempted it either ; 
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John Morley being the latest, and one of the best, of his biographers. 
The Germans and the French, particularly and naturally the latter, 
have been writing of and about Voltaire ever since hisdeath. The 
Germans admire him only less than the French ; Goethe declaring, at 
the acme of his own renown, that he was the greatest and most versa- 
tile man of letters that has ever existed, the most astonishing crea- 
tion of the author of Nature. He certainly exercised more and wider 
influence on civilization and his time than any writer that can be 
named ; and he was one of the most remarkable men, in every way, 
one of the intensest personalities, of the last century, of which, indeed, 
he was the embodiment and spokesman. His countrymen have 
written ably and eloquently of him, from La Harpe and Palissot to 
Sainte-Beuve and Taine ; but most of tiem had an ardent preju- 
dice in favor of or against him. It is very hard for any ordinary mor- 
tal not to be without bias in regard to him. He is so emphatically 
a side-taker, a controversialist, himself, that he communicates his pe- 
culiar qualities unavoidably. 

. Parton, fervent admirer though he is of Voltaire’s prodigious gifts 
and noblest traits, has, it seems to me, been singularly judicial in his 
presentation. He does not try to gloze his great faults—his want of 
truthfulness, his exceeding vanity, his rampant egotism, his passion for 
effect, his occasional malice, his instability, his frequent coarseness, 
and his want of justice toward his adversaries. This last fault was 
no doubt measurably due to the incessant slanders and attacks upon 
him. No man has ever been more deliberately or malignantly abused. 
His best acts were denounced as crimes. He was represented by the 
Roman Church and its hierarchy, against which he contended through 
life, as totally depraved. Master though he was of wit and ridicule, he 
was himself abnormally sensitive to any sort of disapproval or derision. 
Persons entirely beneath him, on whom he had no reason to waste a 
thought, had incredible power to torture him. The adulation and 
worship he received so constantly could not compensate him, or make 
him forget the falsehoods and gibes of his enemies. 

The most restless, the most active, the most changeable, the most 
capable of mortals, the labor of delineating him faithfully through 
eighty-four years—and such years !—of his checkered and marvellous 
career, isenormous. But this Parton has done, and done in a manner 
that few writers could have the patience and steadiness to carry out. 
His biographies have been a new and delightful departure in that 
order of literature—what dry, clumsy, dreary patchwork such books 
were before his time, we all know; and Voltaire is, clearly, his 
crowning effort. It is the most valuable and interesting life, in my 
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opinion, that America can boast, and one of the most interesting 
works produced here in this generation. No ordinary library can 
be considered complete without it. Only a professional and devoted 
scholar can hope to read the more than one hundred volumes of 
Voltaire’s writings ; and in his two volumes Parton has comprised ; 
everything necessary for the general reader to know. He is, I be- ] 
lieve, the first biographer who has undertaken to use all the material 
at command. He spent months and months in sifting evidence ; 
for, as he says, every circumstance in the life of the extraordinary 
Frenchman, from the date of his birth to lis burial-place, is a subject 
of dispute. He has toiled most conscientiously to present the actual 
Voltaire, with success, as I think, and to present him through his own 
performances. He mentions, in his preface, that lhe once received 
from Paris two books about Voltaire by apparently able and honest 
men. One was by Abbé Maynard, a canon of Poictiers, who, after sys- 
tematic and unqualified vituperation, closes by pronouncing Voltaire q 
a mere monkey of genius, who amused by his comical tricks. The | 
other book, by Edouard de Pompery, spoke of him as the most vir- q 
tuous man of his age, since he did the most good to his fellows, and q 
since he had the most fervid love of justice and truth. He was also 
the best Christian of his day, the most illustrious disciple of Jesus. | 

One can get from these two extreme opinions some idea of how 
diversely the great Frenchman is regarded by his own countrymen, j 
and of the untiring pains necessary to get at the true man. 

He was the first of his breed to gain renown, and he had no con- 
cern for his lineage. The youngest of five children, it is curious to I 
observe, considering his longevity, that he was so delicate in infancy 
that his mother had no hope of rearing him, and, every morning for 
months, his nurse went to tell her that the child was dying. On 
the last day of his life, some hours previous to his dissolution, the 
curé of St. Sulpice approached him, and spoke of Jesus Christ. The 
philosopher, still in a stupor, opened his eyes and, with a gesture 
waving him away, said: ‘Let me die in peace.” He lingered until 
late in the evening. A few minutes before expiring, he aroused him- 
self, pressed the hand of his valet, and said, “Adieu, my dear Morand ; 
Iam dying.” He never spoke again. 

This is important, for nothing i in the fiercely debated career of Vol- q 
taire has been so much a matter of controversy as the closing scene. q 
He had always felt a strange anxiety as to the disposition of his re- iq 
mains, and his worst fears were realized. One night in May, 1814, i 
his bones and those of Rousseau were taken from their leaden coffins 
in the church of Sainte-Genevieve, thrown into a hole in a bit of 
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waste ground, in the suburbs of Paris, near Bercy, and every trace 
of the burial, as far as possible, obliterated. 

Parton does full credit to Voltaire for his noble humanity, his pro- 
found pity for, and burning indignation against, every act of oppres- 
sion or cruelty committed in France or any part of Europe. The 
tireless zeal and energy with which he espoused the cause of Jean 
Calas, who had been condemned and broken on the wheel at Tou- 
louse, for a crime of which he was guiltless, and his family expelled 
from the kingdom, until the sentence was vevoked and the family 
indemnified, are eloquently and truthfully depicted. This beautiful 
benevolence should endear him to the men who detest him for his 
anti-theologic convictions ; but there is no rancor like the rancor that 
springs from a dogmatic creed against all who have dared to doubt 
its divine truthfulness. 

Voltaire’s famous war-cry, ‘“ Eerasez l'Infime,” which he uttered 
louder and fiercer than ever at sixty-five, has seldom been understood. 
His biographer explains that l’Infame was neither the Christian relig- 
ton nor the Roman Church, as has been so generally supposed. “ It 
was religion claiming supernatural authority, and enforcing that claim 
by pains and penalties. It was religion with the power and resources 
of a government, religion with the Bastile and rack at its command. 
It was religion wielding the whole mass of ignorance, indolence, and 
cowardice, and placing it solid and entire in the only path by which 
the human race could advance.” Voltaire always believed in God ; 
he was an uncompromising theist. If there were no God, he used to 
say, it would be necessary to invent him. Some of his ablest allies 
and best friends were atheists, to whose arguments his invariable 
reply was, producing his chronometer, “Gentlemen, the watch proves 
the watchmaker.” 

Voltaire did as much for the French tongue as he did for the cause 
of liberalism and progress. He knew French, as Parton says, in its 
strength and weakness, in its wealth and poverty ; he knew it as no 
other man has ever known any language. His French is limpid, 
lucid perfection. Parton's “Life” is, on the whole, a most remarkable, 
exceedingly clever work; it reveals Voltaire, with all his vagaries, 
weaknesses, contradictions, and gifts, as at bottom a thoroughly 
human, philanthropic man, to whom the world is deeply indebted, at 
least for his lifelong battle against superstition and spiritual despo- 
tism. 

Junius Hexrt Browne. 
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Pavt Dvranp was born of a good French family, which, in the time 
of Louis XVL, boasted its palaces, its equipages, its rare jewels. But, 
alas for Robespierre and Marat and the gluttonous knife! there 
remained of that family but M. Durand, with his coarse-grained wife 
and three sons. The palaces had disappeared in Revolutionary 
flames, and the jewels had gone to grace the fat necks and red arms 
of butchers’ wives and daughters. The Durands had taken their 
. places in the rumble, and the carriages had fallen to the common 
people. There remained but the tradition of past glory. So M. 
Durand, being the descendant of a family so illustrious, determined 
that his sons should restore in part its vanished splender. 

With a parent’s fondness, and a dreamer’s contempt of ugly reali- 
ties, he built his castles and furnished them royally with rich tapestry 
and fine service. And in all his vain imaginings he saw himself, the 
admired, the beloved, the revered. 

“We shall yet rise,” said he, spreading his slender, white hands, 
which never became rough like other laborers’. 

“So we shall,” acquiesced Madame, who had never seen days bet- 
ter than her present ones. ‘Bernard shall be apprenticed to Pétis. 
He will become famous for his cakes and delicate pastry—why, I can 
feel them melt between my teeth ; and the great ladies, they will say, 
‘Oh, that Bernard Durand, but he is a chef to be desired.’ Thou 


shalt have a cap this very day, heart’s delight,” she added, bestowing 


a wet, fat kiss on her eldest-born. ‘Oh, such a cap! so white, so 
soft, so beau-ti-ful, that the flour will be as soot against snow, com- 
pared with it. Will not that be fine, my own ?” 

* Pah! a cook!” exclaimed M. Durand, in disgust. 

“ Ryen so,” nodded Madame, not at all disturbed in her ambitious 
dreams. ‘ Right, as ever, thou art, my heart’s treasure. And Victor, he 
shall be a soldier, and all the pretty girls will make eyes at him. But 
Victor, he will say proudly, ‘No, not so. I will have none of them. 
When fame comes, then will I choose the fairest.’ Ah, but thou shalt 
be a marvel, mon petit!” Madame stroked the curly black head ten- 
derly, for she was a loving mother, if also a somewhat foolish one. 

M. Durand was used to his wife’s extravagances, so he said nothing, 
but through the smoke which curled from his pipe gazed on the child 
who sat at the far side of the room, intent on his book. 

“ And, Madame, my wife,” he said, at length, ‘ what shall be done 
with yonder?” 
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Madame suspended her spoon above the bubbling soup and assumed 
an expression of despair. “Ah! mon Dieu! what, I wonder?” she 
sighed. ‘He is a dreamer, and tiie world has no need of such. He 
who dreams must starve. He is not like other children. He never 
plays; he is only content when with his book and alone. Puff! I 
could blow him to the clouds, he angers one so.” Madame tossed her 
' blunt finger-tips theatrically toward the ceiling. ‘And yet he is a 
good child, too,” she added, more softly. ‘He never disobeys as 
does Bernard, the rogue! He never makes trouble with other chil- 
dren. Oh, yes, he does very well indeed, if only he would sometimes 
awaken. Here, Paul! Paul! I say.” 

The child made no answer. Madame nodded triumphantly to her 
husband. ‘ You see,” she said, grimly. 

* Paul, my son,” spoke the father, gently. 

The boy rose immediately and went to his father’s side. 

“Yes, mon pere.” 

M. Durand tilted the boy’s face in his white hand, and looked lov- 
ingly into the blue eyes that met his own so frankly. 

“And what wilt thou be when thou art a man, little one?” he 
asked. 

*T cannot tell,” answered Paul, slowly. ‘To be a man seems so 
far away, so different. The man may not have the wishes of the 
boy.” 

* But if the man still wishes as the boy ?” 

Paul shook his head. 

“Let me see,” said M. Durand, reflectively, tapping his lips with 
his long forefinger. ‘A valet? No? A wine brewer? What! 
thou who lovest the purple fruitage, despise the art that converts it 
into liquid beauty? Ah! I have it; a butcher?” 

* Alas!” answered the child, gravely, “one wishes a profession in 
which one may rise ; and a butcher can rise no higher than La Guil- 
lotine beckons.” 

M. Durand’s eyes twinkled merrily. Surely, this was the son for 
him. No touch of peasantry in those graceful gestures, that quick 
wit. ‘Nota butcher? Well, how then? a cook?” he hazarded. 

‘Roses smell sweeter than cakes,” answered the child. 

“True,” agreed the father. ‘‘ One prefers the breath of heaven to 
the breath of the oven.” 

Madame drew her black brows together in a straight line of dis- 
pleasure. ‘Ha! my patrician,” she exclaimed, “art thou so much 
better than thy brothers? And what, then, wouldst thou be, lily- 
face ? a soldier ?” 
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Paul shuddered slightly. 

Madame tilted her broad nose with a sniff of contempt. 

“Then thou art a coward,” she exclaimed, angrily. The Boises 
had boasted their courage, even though it had been the courage of 
strong muscle and firm legs rather than the heroism which supports 
the soul on a journey to La Guillotine. 

The boy threw himself, sobbing, into his father’s arms. “No! 
no! no!” he cried. “I am not a coward—but I do not wish to 
fight—it is not always brave—there are nobler things—they are hid- 
den, but I shall find them!” He lifted his tear-stained face, and turn- 
ing his serious eyes to his mother, said, between his sobs: “ Listen ; 
I promise I shall not make you ashamed. My book says that he has 
the greatest victory who holds self under.” 

“ My wife,” said M. Durand, that night, ‘it is decided ; Paul shall 
become a son of the Church.” 

** But,” faltered Madame, “he is my baby, my beloved, my dearest 
lamb.” 

“A son of the Church,” repeated M. Durand, decisively. 

So the dreamy, sensitive child read and studied, and passed months 
with the parish priest ; and manhood drew near. And then, for a 
young man destined for priestly honors, Paul did a most foolish 
thing. He fell in love ; so deeply that blue eyes smiled from his 
book, and yellow tresses bound his dreams together. He arose with 
the hope of seeing her. He carried her image always in his heart. 
He forgot his books, his priestly career, everything except Nanette’s 
saucy, lovely face, and dainty little figure. He wrote verses ; he held 
confidential discussions with the moon; he kissed a hand under the 
shadow of a friendly tree ; he told his story in broken whispers ; he 
did everything that love-sick youth has done and will do from Adam 
down to the day when love shall lie dead, with his pretty wings broken 
and his quiver empty. 

And then Madame, Paul’s mother, rose in her might. Nanette 
Delvo was a beauty, to be sure—a little siren! But what had a 
priest to do with rose-red lips and a chattering tongue, save to hear 
from them confessions of sin or sobs of repentance. What had the 
elect of the Holy Church to do with this worldling, and she with never 
a dot to bring her husband ? 

it should never be, never ! 

So Madame used her tongue so skilfully that not even M. Durand 
could withstand her ; and in the end, Paul was transferred to a dis- 
tant point, and Nanette cried her pretty eyes almost blind. 

There were in Paul Durand that lofty courage and that tender 
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reverence for things divine which make of sacrifice an anthem, and of 
duty a poem. Once convinced that his duty lay in the renunciation 
of those joys which soften the pain of other men’s lives, he knew no 
hesitation. There were, indeed, nights when he could not sleep for 
the pleading face that came between his broken prayers. There 
were nights when his hands seemed to touch little warm finger-tips 
instead of the cold beads of his rosary. But these passed away, and 
the years brought him patience. 

And then came the Macedonian cry from Leper Land. So loud 
was its woe, so piteous its entreaty, that it reached even into the heart 
of France ; and Paul, the priest, heard. 

Leper Land! Ah, well he knew what that meant: isolation ; an 


acquaintance with vice and hopeless misery ; a ceaseless watching for 
the plague-spot on himself ; a mighty horror as the white spots pur- 
pled and scaled and sank deeper into the white flesh. No need to 
tell him what it meant to become a citizen of Leper Land. He could 
see the nails turn black and fall off; the scalp grow bare and ghastly ; 
‘the eyelids fester and drop away ; the misery of blindness fall on 
him. Leper Land! He knew the histories of suffering in the name, 
and yet, with the spirit which had made possible a world’s redemp- 
tion, he took up his cross of patience and meekness and sacrifice, and 
said, “I will go.” 

In the early morning the steamer blew her whistle; the gang- 


plank was lowered ; the paddles beat their splashing farewell, and 
Paul Durand beheld the disfigured faces before him. And, since a 
priest is even yet a man, Nanette’s pure loveliness shone out of that 
blackness like a star through a passing cloud. He knew that her lips 
would bless him in his work, and so the memory of her love nerved 
him to his willing sacrifice. 

He held his cross high above his head, calling out: “God be with 
you, weary-hearted! In this sign, I come.” 

There was a slight, surprised movement among the people, but none 
answered. His heart grew faint. Again he lifted the cross, erying 
bravely : “In this sign, oh, ye wretched!” 

“Tn this sign!” then cried a man, fiercely, lifting both arms, from 
which the flesh had broken in great pieces. 

“ And in this,” wailed a mother, holding high a disfigured babe. 

‘* And in this,” said another, laying his hands on his sightless eyes. 
“In this sign, do we come. In this sign of despair and never-ending 
misery! In the sign of the devil and all his angels. In the sign of 
the outcast, the despised, the forsaken. The sign of blighted lives 
and ruined homes. The sign of disgraced fatherhood and mother- 
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hood. The sign of tortured childhood. The sign of leprosy ; curse 
it with ten thousand curses! Oh, away with your words that cannot 
give back our sight, nor mend our rotten bones, nor sweeten our fetid 
blood!” 

The tears rose to the priest’s eyes. Oh, was his sacrifice to avail 
nothing ? Was there no way to their hearts and confidence? The 
sick child moaned piteously, and the mother tried to comfort it with 
the breast from which it drew disease and death. A wave of tender- 
ness and pity surged over Paul’s heart. Almost the divine love of 
motherhood spake in him. ‘‘Give me the child,” he said. 

As he hushed it in his strong arms he tried to fancy that, in the 


little bloated face, he saw the sweet freshness and delicate coloring 
of alittle face like his own, and like Nanette’s. His cowl fell back, 
and the child, putting up a tiny hand, rested it against his cheek. He 
stroked it gently, wondering vaguely who would be the father of 
Nanette’s children, and if they would have Nanette’s smiling eyes and 
sunny hair. And then, with a start, he pulled his thoughts together 
and made the sign of the cross in the air, as if over a grave. 

He gave the child into the mother’s arms and went toward the 
group of huts marking the dwelling-place of the people, with those 
about closely following. When in the travail of spirit he uttered 


groans, those who heard thought him but wearied of body. Beyond 
the body there might be better things ; there could be nothing worse. 


It did not concern them. 

As he began his life in the island, so he went through the long 
years ; winning the people with his unselfish love ; speaking to them 
the consolation of his faith ; building them comfortable houses ; estab- 
lishing schools ; comforting the living; burying the dead; bringing 
forth purity out of the miserable chaos of vice ; always sacrificing 
himself to the hundreds that demanded the eternal vigilance of 
every faculty. 

One day he went among his people with a new sense of proprietor- 
ship in them. Henceforth he was one of them. He had known that, 
sooner or later, it must come ; and now that the white spot showed 
on his hand, his blood coursed with new vigor; for the spot meant 
seven years at the utmost in which to finish his appointed work. 

Again Nanette looked at him with womanly pity. He could feel 
her lips on the ugly spot, her arms about his neck, her tears on his 
cheek. Ah, mon Dieu! was he to break his vows, and soil his priestly 
honor at the last? Was a woman’s face always to come between him 
and his spiritual bride? No! he would be a brave soldier in this 
battle, of which none but himself and his God knew. But though he 
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fought well with prayers and penance, the love of his youth would not 
be vanquished. 

He went as usual about his work, and none suspected that he was 
a leper, till at length the languor of his step and the pallor of face 
told their story, and the people knew. And knowing that he was, 
indeed, one of them, they clung to him with renewed love. They 
brought him articles from their scanty store, that his hut might be 
made more comfortable. But he refused them, and with the uncom- 
promising severity which denied himself all bodily ease, went on to- 
ward his Gethsemane.” 

As he looked at the hope shining in the faces of the outcasts, his 
heart was glad. And yet at times his very soul grew sick with the 
désire forhome. He could smell the budding vines that perfumed the 
summer mornings in his fair France. He could hear the peasants 
calling to each other, laughing and chatting. He would hold his 
hands to his ears to shut out other sounds from his day-dream ; and 
then, the monotonous break of the sea would fall on his hearing like 
a penitential scourge, and he would see the gray sands with the 
wide fringe of water that shut him off forever from the outer world. 

Twenty years had Paul Durand been doing his work, and now that 
his strength was failing, the cry had gone out again. Men were need- 
ed ; women were needed. Who would give their lives? 

One day the steamer left a new inhabitant on the island. It was 
so early that few were astir. The stranger was a woman with serious 
blue eyes that looked from under a nun’s bonnet, and with a slight 
figure whose gracefulness was not wholly hidden by the soft, straight 
folds of her habit. 

Paul, the priest, was at the shore to greet any whom the boat 
might leave. She was the only one. She stood for a moment look- 
ing after the steamer that churned a white track from the island, and 
then, seeing the priest, advanced to mect him. 

“T come,” she began, but stopped abruptly, with a choking gurgle 
in her throat and a grayness enwrapping her face from brow to 
chin. 

“Nanette !” he gasped; “thou!” and he drew his sleeve across his 
unsightly face. 

“And thou?” she echoed, breathing quickly. ‘I did not know. 
They told me you were dead long ago—the cry for help came—it 
reached our convent—I pitied, and I am come. Oh, Paul, Paul, to 
see you thus!” 


The woman’s heart awoke in her. Not habit nor vows could en- | 


force its silence. ‘‘Oh, my dearest Jove,” she cried, dropping her 
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rosary, “speak tome! Say that you remember! Say that you wel- 
come me after all these long years!” 

“Thou?” he repeated, dully, as if not comprehending. He still 
held his voluminous sleeve across his face, so that only his eyes were 
visible. 

“Yes, I, Paul,” she answered, pushing her bonnet from her face. 
*‘T, whom you once loved! I, a daughter of the Church, blessed be 
her name! I, a citizen of Leper Land, even as thou art!” There 
was a triumphant ring in her voice. 

She drew nearer to him. He put out one poor maimed hand to 
ward her away. She caught it, and, so faithful is the love of 
woman, covered its unloveliness with her warm, sweet kisses. ‘‘ Oh, 
my Paul, my dearest dear!” she sobbed ; “it was so hard, so hard. 
There were so many years between our love and eternity. I prayed 
for patience—the years were slow—and one cannot die when one 
wishes.” 

“Nanette,” he rebuked, gravely, ‘“ thou and I are set apart.” 

She looked down at her rosary and gave a little terrified sob. “Ah, 
I had forgotten,” she answered, drearily. ‘I think I should forget 
were La saint of heaven.” 

“A saint of heaven,” he repeated vaguely after her. “A saint of 
heaven. Do saints, I wonder, ever make mistakes?” And then, as 
the import of his words dawned on him, he clasped his cross convul- 
sively, crying: “‘Go, Nanette. Thou and I are set apart.” He 
dropped his sleeve from his face and, stooping, traced a cross in the 
sand. 

“See!” he exclaimed, harshly ; “it divides us forever. We must 
crucify our earthly love. We must drive the nails deeply with our 
tears. We must die to this world that we may live in the next. Go! 
go! go! 

She turned toward the line of buildings that stood above the shore, 
twisting her hands about her rosary till the beads glowed crimson on 
their whiteness. 

“Nanette! my love!” she heard, in a broken whisper. She 
turned and saw him with outstretched arms. 

And then, for one moment the priest became a man, with a woman’s 
arms about his neck and a woman’s heart beating fiercely against his 
own. The years that lay between them ; the vows that divided them ; 
the disease that had made of him a blot on humanity, were all for- 
gotten. Heart to heart, cheek against cheek, they wept in each 
other's arms. 

As their rosaries clinked together he pushed herfrom him. ‘‘ Go,” 
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‘he said, hoarsely. “We must expiate our sin. I, who thought 
myself strong, am weak.” 

She had not gone a yard away when she turned and saw him with 
his face buried in the cross which he had traced in the gray sand, and 
with his maimed hand clutching tightly his rosary. — 

The Lord had spoken to the citizen of Leper Land ! 


Outta Perxixs Torn. 


PRIZE PAPERS ON PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 
FREE TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Constverine the short time, only ten days, allowed to competitors, 
the number and quality of the essays sent in are very gratifying. 
Several excellent papers were entitled to print had our space per- 
mitted. A few apparently good papers were written in pencil, and so 
carelessly that they were in parts illegible. If an essay is worth writ- 
ing at all, it is worth writing well. Asan index of public sentiment 
it may be noted that the essays in favor of protection were outnum- 
‘bered, five to one, by those advocating tariff reduction or abolition. 

The prize for the best paper in the Affirmative is awarded to 
““McC:,” W. A. McClean, Gettysburg, Pa., who is requested to signify 
whether he prefers to have the'set of half-calf Dickens, 15 vols., value 
$45, or the check for $25. 

The Prize for the best paper in the Negative is awarded to “Oliver 
Trimble,” A. F. Chase, Bucksport, Me., who will please acquaint us’ 
with his pleasure, as above. 


AFFIRMATIVE. 


Artificiality is useless where law would govern. Protection is 
artificial, man-made, and stamped with his imperfections. A free 
‘trade is the law of supply and demand. Protection is a restraint, 
a stolen sop of advantage for the Cerberus of selfishness. 

Protection is a policy, an attempted improvement upon the free law 
of trade, and, policy-like, is dishonest, protecting the stronger at the 
expense of the weaker. It never rises to the dignity of a principle. 
Free Trade is no policy, requiring no manufacturers’ lobby to put and 
keep it in operation. It seeks the repeal of lobbied statutes, and 
Free Trade will follow as the natural law that has evoluted out of the 
conditions surrounding the commercial intercourse of mankind. 

Protection is opposed to the spirit of American liberty. War was 
its only excuse for existence; its perpetuation afterward was 1 
political crime. It is an oligarchical policy, without trace of republi- 
canism or democracy. The sane man will always buy where he can 
the cheapest, and sell in the dearest market. Protection protects him 
from his sanity in order to create a dearer market for a privileged 
few to sell in. 
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Necessity is Protection’s plea. This defence is an insult upon 
the inventive genius of the country. With this genius, water, and 
materials at the doors of our factories, in competition with countries 
that wrench their materials from the bowels of the earth, such neces- 
sity is the confession that we are a nation of children and dullards. 
Is this so? A negative proclaims the righteousness of Free Trade. 

While Protection is foreign to true Americanism, Free Trade is in 
thorough sympathy and harmony with our national corner-stone, that 
all men are born free and equal. To deserve this freedom and equal- 
ity, trade must be preserved free, so that each will be the equal of the 
other in buying and selling, and that no inequality will take from him 
who hath little to give to him that hath much. 

McC. 


NEGATIVE, 


Our history presents a struggle for home industries in free hands. 

Before the revolution, England crowded her manufactures upon 
the colonists, permitting them to market only raw products. In spite 
of the war, colonial manufacturing strengthened ; but, with peace, 
American ports were opened to British goods, and the infant industries 
were strangled. 

The change from a confederation to a union was chiefly to secure 
industrial development. Petitions for protective duties anticipated 
the first session of Congress. Sixty-four days after his inauguration, 
Washington signed the first protective tariff, which affirmed “ pay- 
ment of debts and protection of manufactures.” Within six months 
he urged re-examination of the subject; and, in August, 1790, 
approved a more stringent act. Legislative effort to encourage the 
industries of the country has since been constant. 

Knowing that to establish manufactures in the South would 
educate the negro, and that to transform the raw cotton in northern 
mills would strengthen the opponents of slavery, the slaveholder pre- 
ferred free trade and a foreign product. The surface conflict was 
about tariff ; beneath were struggling slavery and freedom. The true 
issue was the welfare of the free laborer. 

National politicians shrank from the main question, and constructed 
tariffs which appear in the series of famous compromises. In 1833 
South Carolina’s nullification act anticipated rebellion. A com- 
promise gradually lowered the duties. Then old industries as grad- 
ually closed ; no new ones appeared ; there was frenzy for public 
lands ; speculation was crazy. The results naturally followed. Banks 
suspended, public and private interests were shattered, labor 
hungered, capital was distrustful, the nation was near bankruptcy. 

In 1842 came Protection, with new life for resumed industries, until 
national revenues met national demands; but soon followed the 
Dallas tariff, with later modifications, which crippled the country. 
The financial policy varied until 1861. A protective system has since 
prevailed. Our country now amazes the world with extended in- 
dustries, innumerable inventions, unsurpassed educational privileges, 
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the comforts of its masses, labor-rewarding wages, an increasing 
average of life-rate. 
Ours is not a perfect system, yet historical, financial, social, and 
moral arguments unite to urge Protection for the United States. 
Ottver TRIMBLE. 
AFFIRMATIVE. 


The imposition of a tariff on foreign goods “to protect home in- 
dustry ” is objectionable. 

First : It forces willing purchasers of such goods, by penalties in 
the shape of customs duties, to buy instead similar commodities pro- 
duced at home at greater cost. This is a violation of the rights of 
the masses for the benefit of the few. 

Second: Capital and labor, left to themselves, seek those channels 
where each is likely to receive the greater benefit. Under our tariff 
system they are coerced into others dictated by legislation. This 
destroys the equable distribution of both, and favors particular 
industries to the detriment of others. 

As to the reasons advanced in the demand for Protection : 

This demand is based on the claim that the American producer 
* cannot, unassisted, compete with “the pauper labor of Europe.” The 
European laborers live by industry, unassisted by charity or money 
taken from others. The protected iron-master and cotton-spinner of 
America exact a bounty from the consumer, on the plea that their 
own labor is insufficient to support them without this tax. If the 
term ‘pauper labor” is not a verbal contradiction, it is not hard to 
decide to which class it must apply, under the circumstances. 

Admitting that the American laborer receives more pay than the 
European, it is, after all, the purchase-power of money rather than the 
amount which should be considered. The tariff puts a fictitious 
value on everything covered by it, and, through sympathy, on others 
not embraced in the protected list. The difference in wages is, there- 
fore, more than wiped out by the enhanced cost of living. 

Without a tariff, the farmer procured the implements he needed in 
the cheapest market. If that market were at home, he purchased 
there ; otherwise he suited himself. Protection cuts off this right, 
and he is forcibly deprived of a portion of his produce to benefit the 
manufacturer and mine-owner. 

Henry 
NEGATIVE. 


I suppose Betrorn’s does not mean freedom of traffic between the 
States, but wants a discussion of the old suit, Protection vs. Free 
Trade. What are they? 

‘Protection ” is the fiscal policy which places such a tariff “on com- 
modities ” as will insure their production at home. ‘Free Trade” 
calls for the abrogation of all tariffs on importations. 

But governments must be supported ; so revenues are necessary ; 
and customs revenues are preferred to internal as less onerous. So 
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tariffs are of two -kinds—protective and revenue, since if it were 
absolutely protective, it would produce no revenue. 

In this country free-traders advocate a revenue tariff that will pro- 
tect incidentally or partially. Protectionists insist on a tariff that will 
insure the production of goods at home, and for revenue a tax (not a 
tariff) on such commodities as are not produced here, and on some 
luxuries consumed for the most part by the rich. 

It is not, I apprehend, expected that this subject can be adequately 
treated in 350 words. 

I give, in few words, the argument that has never been answered, but 
has always preserved the American tariff against all attacks. It will be 
found in contrasting the physical aspects of this country and England. 

England has not been self-supporting for two centuries. This 
country is absolutely self-supporting. Were we wholly shut out from 
trade with the rest of the world, we could produce all our own 
necessaries and most of our luxuries within our own borders. This 
is probably not true of any other country. This country can afford to 
protect. In this fact lies the real kernel of the question. 

It is not important what Americans thrive most, under the policy 
—although this is the point harped upon by free-traders. The 
country thrives. The latest statistics give the following significant 
figures. The national wealth of this country for 1870 was 30 billions ; 
for 1880, 43 billions; 1890, 61 billions. Great Britain’s wealth: 
1870, 35 billions ; 1880, 42 billions ; 1890, 46 billions. 

Howe. 
AFFIRMATIVE. 


I speak for plundered California, whose condition, allowing - for 
differences in details, is that of almost every State in the Union. The 
chief product of California is wheat. This, after being cultivated 
with taxed implements, by farmers living in taxed houses and dressed 
in taxed clothes, is put into taxed bags and sold, together with the 
bags, in the free-trade market of England. Our next product in im- 
portance is gold. This is mined by men taxed on everything they 
use, but the gold itself is on the free list, and the express object of 
the tariff is to make it buy less than it would buy under natural 
conditions. The canned-fruit industry is an important one with us, 
but the taxes on the tin plates and sugar it requires shut us out from 
foreign markets. Our raisins are nominally protected, but they need 
no protection at home, and the taxes on boxes, nails, and labels 
cripple their progress abroad. We have the only redwood forests 
in the world, and the tariff on lumber merely enriches a conscienceless 
ring at the expense of all the building and manufacturing interests of 
the coast. We have practically no coal or iron of our own, and we 
are heavily fined on all we import. Even with that drawback we 
export mining machinery to Australia, South Africa, and South Ameri- 
ca, and if we had free materials we could monopolize those markets. 
- Of our few woollen mills two have died of inanition within the past 
year. The cause is the cost of raw wool. Yet we are face to face 
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with the splendid pastures of Australia. We struggle to keep up a 
starving monthly line of steamers to the Colonies with the help of 
subsidies, when free wool would give us a healthly weekly line with- 
out subsidies. With the help of free trade the tiny Hawaiian group 
furnishes a fourth of the total foreign commerce of San Francisco. 
Free trade with the world would give this city a million inhabitants 
instead of three hundred and fifty thousand. TAMALPAIS. 


NEGATIVE. 


The theory and practice of protection is but another term for the 
conservation of wealth. 

In its national aspect so many irrelevant issues become involved 
that we can more easily grasp the philosophy of protection by sur- 
veying a practical example in miniature ; such is the Oneida Com- 
munity in its financial aspect. Making them representative, and the 
greatest good to the greatest number being the corner-stone of a 
republic, the question is, how may we secure it ? 

First, let every man eat his bread by the sweat of his brow, other- 
wise, by an idle and privileged class, a fictitious value is given wealth. 
_ Second, buy nothing abroad which can be produced at home. 

Thus the principle of co-operation becomes established, and the 
moral obligation to respond in kind becomes fixed, and its violation 
becomes a moral offence—the guilt consisting in receiving the bene- 
fits of co-operation without returning an equivalent therefor. There- 
fore, who would defraud the community by purchasing from non-co- 
operative sources must be compelled to buy only such goods as have 
been forced to pay tribute to the common fund, for by so much labor 
as the article represents has the community been defrauded and must 
be re-imbursed out of the profit of the non-co-operative manufacturer. 

This is the heart of the protective system. 

The United States should forever adopt protection because England 
is bankrupt in natural wealth, but rich in money or artificial wealth. 
Napoleon’s Continental policy would have soon conquered England. 
He failed only through lack of the natural resources which we have 
so abundantly. The same policy to-day would compel England’s 
wealth to become resident here—co-operative, and by sharing the 
common burden contribute to the common good. 

It is England’s policy to perpetuate a monarchy—the welfare of 
the few at the expense of the many. To admit her to an equal profit 
in the co-operative commonwealth would be treason against the 
household of the Republic whose mission is to establish upon the face 
of the whole earth the brotherhood of man. W. C. K. 


AFFIRMATIVE. 


Some hundred and odd years ago, disgusted with taxation levied 
in the name of a distant king, our ancestors, in a white-heat of indig- 
nation, tossed an entire cargo of English breakfast tea into Boston © 
Harbor, and set up a model government for themselves. 
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They were the descendants of the men who had resisted to the 
death the payment of ship-money ; of the men who, in their zeal for 
republicanism, had cut off King Charles’s head! And they deter- 
mined that this absurd system of paying taxes for the benefit of an 
alien king and a haughty aristocracy should cease at once and forever. 

What right had England to prevent their trading with the world ? 
Why should New England farmers not be allowed to exchange their 
produce with foreign buyers, without the intervention of the hated 
tax-gatherer? Why should they not receive back in foreign manu- 
factures the full value of what they had to sell? Were they to be 
plundered forever, or should they rise at once and end it all? 

Ended it was, with a vengeance which England has not yet forgotten. 

Ended? Well! not quite! Instead of one distant king we have 
to-day a hundred, aye a thousand, levying taxes with an energy, an 
assiduity, a microscopic minuteness that puts to shame the loose and 
unbusiness-like methods of King George’s minions. 

Instead of at most a beggarly ten or twenty per cent, which we 
scarcely missed, the representatives of the mushroom kings and aristo- 
crats, which under our blessed system of Home Rule we have managed 
to raise for ourselves, audaciously levy sixty and even seventy-five per 
cent, and, not content, are continually in Congress and committees clamor- 
ing for more. 

We complained that under King George’s rule we were chastised 
with whips. But the royal whips have been succeeded by republican 
scorpions that are stinging us to death! 

Is it not a fact, that the descendants of the farmers whose guns 
settled King George’s business are now groaning under a weight of 
taxation, compared with which King George’s taxes were a mere flea- 
bite ? Craupe Hopper. 

NEGATIVE. 


If the opponents of protection would remember one short, simple 
axiom the whole question of Protection or Free Trade would be for- 
ever settled. 

Protection requires that tariffs shall be levied only upon such arti- 
cles (besides mere luxuries) as we are capable of producing in suffi- 
cient quantity to regulate home market prices. 

The farmer understands this thoroughly, and asks for protection to 
foster manufacturing industries which shall create a home market for 
his products. The manufacturer knows that protection is needed to 
foster his business so that he can compete with underpaid foreign 
labor in the same branches. 

Our free-trade friends say that the abolishment of protection would 
throw open to us the markets of the world. How could it be done? 
What an absurdity to suppose that producers in other parts of the 
world are going to sit idle while we supply them with the necessaries 
and luxuries of life! Again, what are they going to buy with if they 
are idle? Of what benefit will the markets of the world be to us if 
we cannot sell our commodities at a remunerative price ? 
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What the farmer wants is woollen manufactures to take his wool, 
while the employés are consuming his surplus food products. Admit 
wool free of duty, and the industry will be forever crushed with us, 
throwing thousands of people out of employment and turning them 
into other channels of labor. Manufacturing must inerease as agri- 
culture increases, or the farmer is doomed to failure ; and manufac- 
turing cannot increase unless the industries are fully protected from 
any influx of foreign commodities. 

Home competition keeps prices down, and the foreign manufac- 
turer, instead of setting his own price and compelling us to pay it, 
must sell his wares at the price set by our own merchants, the direct 
result of home competition behind the breastworks of —_€§ 

ANUS. 


AFFIRMATIVE, 


The belief that Free Trade is the correct policy for every nation 
rests upon the indubitable right of the individual to himself; for this 
right necessarily includes the right. to his products, and demands that 
he shall be free to dispose of them in any market, and that he shall 
not be prevented from receiving in payment anything he desires to 
accept. If it be conceded that the government has the right to take 
a portion of this payment for purposes of revenue, it is still plain that 
the rights of the individual are invaded if a larger proportion of some 
things than of others is taken, if more is exacted than will suffice 
for the economical administration of the government, or if taxes are 
levied with the intention of producing little revenue for the state, 
and much for “protected” citizens. Every one of these offences 
against natural rights is committed by our protective tariff, and no 
such tariff could be devised that would not offend in at least two of 
the particulars named. 

Protective tariffs, moreover, are in direct violation of the Constitu- 
tion, in that they are imposed for purposes other than those for which 
that document confers the power of laying taxation. Congress has 
the right, by the Constitution, to lay and collect taxes for the purpose 
of paying the debts and providing for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States. It will probably be claimed 
that the general welfare is subserved by protective tariffs; but this 
claim is seen to be unfounded when it is remembered that they are 
imposed with the avowed purpose of rendering remunerative pursuits 
or industries which are acknowledged to be naturally unprofitable, at 
the expense and to the detriment of those who are forced to purchase 
‘‘ protected” goods. Such industries, being merely mendicants, can- 
not subserve the general welfare, and tariffs levied for their establish- 
ment or continuance are therefore subversive of constitutional pro- 
visions. 

“Protection,” therefore, is a violation of natural and constitutional 
law, and should be abolished. Free Trade accords with both, and 
should therefore be established. X. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
FOOLING THE FARMERS. 


Nor all the gudgeons belong to the water. The land not only has 
its share of them, but largely belongs to them. Of all classes among 
us, the farmers have probably exhibited the least sagacity when it 
came to looking out for their own interests. They have permitted 
themselves to be taxed for the benefit of others without receiving 
anything in return. Having, as a rule, nothing to sell that could 
possibly suffer from foreign competition, a tariff on importations 
could be of no advantage to them ; while they have been unwittingly 
paying higher prices for home-made wares that free-trade would have 
cheapened every time. They have been pulling the manufacturers’ 
chestnuts out of the fire at the expense of their own fingers. And 
yet their vote has been the principal bulwark of the so-called protec- 
tive system. 

Slowly and surely, however, the farmers have been opening their 
eyes to the true situation. They have begun to see that “ protec- 
tion,” so called, means discrimination, and that discrimination means 
extortion from certain classes for the benefit of others, and that they 
furnish most of the victims. Hence they are not likely té be so pli- 
able hereafter as in the past. Their political leaders, realizing that 
they will no longer bite at the naked hook with old-time avidity, are 
busy preparing certain deceptions by which it may be baited. The 
first of these will be a bombastic pretence of looking out for the 
farmers’ interests in the preparation of a new Tariff Bill, by put- 
ting upon the dutiable list a number of things which they produce. 
At one of the open sessions of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, at Washington, a gentleman describing himself as the 
“ Worthy Grand Master of the Patrons of Husbandry,” from Ohio, 
recently appeared, and very ostentatiously submitted a list of articles 
that he said the farmers wanted added to the protective schedule. 
The transaction was significant, and strongly suggestive of prear- 
rangement, There is no doubt of the tariff-manipulators, now busy 
at Washington, being ready to make a display of zeal for the agricul- 
turists by so enlarging the circle of protection as to appear to include 
them. But what will it amount to? Putting a duty on imported 
wheat will not advance the price of that cereal as long as no one ever 
thinks of importing it. And so with most of the farmers’ pro- 
ductions. Putting their names on a tariff list, and announcing that 
they are “protected,” will amount to nothing more than a false pre- 
tence and an attempt to deceive. 

Another bait for the political hook, which is especially designed 
for the farmers’ consumption, is the Bounty. Quite an ado is being 
made over the proposition to give the producers of certain unprofit- 
able and experimental articles a bonus from the national treasury. 
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The three S’s—silk, salt, and sugar—must be pecuniarily assisted, 
says the congressional representative from an agricultural district in 
Kansas. It would be impossible to conceive of anything more dis- 
honest or fallacious. In the first place, the suggestion is largely 
designed to offset and cover up certain subsidies in aid of steamship 
lines and other robber schemes. And in the next place, the whole 
idea of government bounties is unsound. The bounty system is 
wrong in principle. It means simply that some shall be taxed for the 
benefit of others. It increases the general burden; for money does 
not grow in the treasury, and taking it out for bounties makes it 
necessary that larger sums shall be paid i in; and as the farmers, being 
the most numerous class, either directly or indirectly pay most of the 
taxes, they in the end would be the principal sufferers. 

But there is another imposition with which the farmers are now 
threatened in this connection. This is the pretended conversion to 
tariff reform of certain men having their confidence, who have been, 
and still are, the most efficient supporters of the extortions that are 
practised upon our taxpayers under cover of the revenue laws. We 
have an illustration in the case of a distinguished Western United 
States Senator. While Mr. Allison has been assuming to represent 
Towa, which is an agricultural State, he has for years been working 
for the. manufacturers of Pennsylvania and other Eastern communi- 
ties, and against the best interests of his own immediate common- 
wealth, He led the movement in the last Congress in opposition to 
the Mills Bill, which was calculated to afford some relief to the bur- 
dened taxpayers of the country. But Mr. Allison’s constituents were 
not so blind as he supposed, and the indignant farmers of Iowa came 
very near defeating his re-election. The result was that Mr. Allison 
began to discover that he was wrong on the tariff issue, and he now 
seems anxious to have his former friends believe that he looks at mat- 
ters in that connection in a light that is altogether new and improved. 
But who seriously questions that, having secured a renewal of his 
seat in Congress, he will be less the ser vant of the monopolists than 
heretofore? As long as he retains his present political affiliations he 
cannot be otherwise. 

A similar, and perhaps more striking case is furnished by Iowa’s 
next-door neighbor, the State of Minnesota. The present Governor 
of that State was elected as an avowed protectionist. His majority 
was not large, and there is every probability that if he were to run 
again upon the same platform he would be defeated, and by the far- 
mer vote. There are said to be nearly eight hundred branches of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in that State, and all are more or less imbued with 
tariff reform ideas. The effect of this situation upon Minnesota’s 
governor is, that he has suddenly seen a wonderful light. Instead of 
now holding, as he declared during the recent campaign, that “it is 
immaterial, practically, what things are protected and what is the 
amount of protection,” he has just given utterance to the following 
sentiments before a farmers’ convention : 
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“The expenses of administration have to be borne, but in m 
judgment the necessary revenue for the purpose should fall upon the 


shoulders able to bear it. Tax the silks, the diamonds, the liquor, 
and tobacco, and remove it from those necessary articles most 
widely diffused in their use. Selling our products, as we do, in com- 
petition with the markets of the world, and compelled, as we now 
are, to accept unremunerative prices, the people should not be ham- 
pered with legislation effected for the benefit of any especial classes, 
which deprives them of no inconsiderable portion of the fruits of their 
toil. The tax levied upon articles of food of various kinds, as well as 
upon many staples of common requirement, is a burden upon every 
farmer of the State, and the laws governing these levies should be 
changed or nullified at the earliest practicable moment. It is certain 
that the Western farmer should be relieved from any taxes that are 
instituted in the interest of any particular locality, industry, or ag- 
gregation of capital.” 


The doctrine thus declared, from a tariff-reform standpoint, is 
thoroughly sound, as well as admirably presented. But is its enun- 
ciation sincere? There is a very simple, and at the same time very 
perfect, test. Will Governor Merriam continue to act with, and throw 
his influence in favor of, his former political associates, the protection- 
ists? If so, his fine professions will amount to nothing. There is 
no possibility of Governor Merriam or anybody else being mistaken 
as to who the enemies of tariff reduction are. The Republican party 
is not only committed, by its platforms, to the protective system, with 
its extravagant duties and taxes, but is absolutely owned by its bene- 
ficiaries. They have put it under inflexible pecuniary obligation. 
They supply its “ fat,” and everyone understands that the Republi- 
can party can now hope to succeed only through the use of enor- 
mous sums of money. Its recent national victories have been 
purchased. Each recurring political campaign will increase its 
pecuniary needs, and it is tothe “ protected ” interests that it must 
look for contributions, and will look. The protectionists have it at 
their mercy, and will use it unsparingly for their purposes. There 
is no question, then, as to the side of the political line upon which the 


foes and friends of tariff reform, as far as they have sufficient intelli- - 


gence to comprehend the situation, must be found. The farmers 


need not be deceived by plausible and sympathetic talk. They should - 


remember that actions speak vastly louder than words. 


THE SILVER QUESTION. 


Arauments may be constructed from the materials of rhetoric, 
arithmetic, or logic. Rhetoric is like champagne, effervescing and 
sparkling at first, stale and insipid if allowed to stand. It is there- 
fore most valuable when an immediate vote is to be taken in a cau- 
cus or in a legislature, but it does not bear time for reflection. 
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Arithmetic is the science of figures, which have long had the reputa- 
tion of never telling a lie, whereas the addition, multiplication, divis- 
ion, and subtraction to which they are subjected by skilful manipu- 
lation, often proves them to be liars of the worst type, because in 
their confusion they are supposed to represent the truth. Logic, on 
the other hand, although it may be perverted by sophistry, which any 
candid mind cannot fail to detect, is unanswerable, for it rests upon 
fact. Rhetoric may be answered by more rhetoric, figures may be 
transposed and combined with other figures, but fact is its own in- 
terpreter. 

Readers who are convinced of the correctness of Mr. Scudder’s 
conclusions in the April number of this Magazine have not arrived 
at conviction by the eloquence of its diction or by the serried array 
of its figures, but by its appeal to their common-sense. Yet Mr. 
Scudder is not altogether clear. He says: ‘“ By the laws of Mexico 
the so-called bimetallic standard is established ;” and adds soon after- 
ward: “The American traveller in Mexico experiences an agreeable 
sensation when he exchanges his United States funds for Mexican 
money. For every $100 of American money he receives $135 to $145 
of Mexican money. The purchasing power of his funds appears to 
have expanded . . . The effect of this is that the American 
money which a traveller carries procures for him much more than 
it would in his own country, and his return across the border is 
accompanied by a disagreeable sensation, when he sees his funds 
dwindle to their old proportion.” Now, there is very little difference 
in weight and fineness between the standard American and Mexican 
silver dollars. If anything, the advantage is with the latter. The 
currency of both countries being bimetallic, the American silver dol- 
lars would be exchanged for Mexican silver dollars at about par. 
Where, then, is the gain of thirty-five or forty per cent? But, singu- 
larly enough, when the traveller returns, if he should have ten Mexi- 
can dollars left, he would be obliged to sell them for $7.20, receiving 
in exchange no better silver than that which he surrenders. Mr. 
Scudder continues : “The money in which the Mexican importer sells 
his goods is only merchandise in the market in which he buys them, 
consequently in every transaction he is obliged to add a very consid- 
.erable percentage over and above the difference between silver and 
gold to the price at which he sells his goods in Mexico, in order to 
cover the risk he takes in paying for them in gold. This addition to 
the price must, necessarily, eventually come from the consumer, or 
else the importer suffers loss.” This same condition of things exists 
in the United States, under our system of bimetallic currency. 
Whether the payment for our imports is made in cotton cereals, pe- 
troleum, or exchange, it is made on the basis of gold. Mr. Scudder 
merely offers an illustration of the evils of bimetallism, showing that 
we are not alone in enduring them. 

Those who may regard with favor the opposite position taken by 
Senator Stewart, of Nevada, in the current number, will probably be 
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found to be of that-class of men who, like the Senator himself, are 
prejudiced in favor of a “local issue.” He has abundantly proved 
that an excessive silver coinage is for the interest of Nevada, precisely 
as the protectionist is able to prove that a high tariff is for the bene- 
fit of himself and his associates. Therefore it is that the Western 
Congressman advocates silver coinage, and the manufacturer goes 
to Washington to lobby for protection. In both cases it is equally 
plain that the policy they advocate would put money into their pockets, 
and that it would necessarily take money out of the pockets of the 
people at large. There is the same principle, or rather the same 
want of principle, in getting seventy-two cents’ worth of silver from 
the ground and forcing other men to accept it for a dollar, that there 
is in making a yard of cloth that is worth a dollar and forcing pur- 
chasers to pay $1.72 for it, for it so happens that seventy-two per cent 
is the average duty on a yard of cloth. There is no rhetoric and but 
little arithmetic in this statement, but there is a logic in it that no elo- 
quence and no array of figures can set aside. What is money? We 
take exception to this proposition of Senator Stewart : ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing inherent in the quality of the material out of which money is man- 
ufactured which affects its commercial value as money.” The value of 
material depends upon its scarcity or its abundance. Gold is more 
scarce than silver, silver more scarce than copper, copper more scarce 
than lead, and lead more scarce than iron. Gold has therefore the 
greatest value, and iron the least. If the two first-mentioned were 
wiped out, and new mines were developed, gold being as easily pro- 
duced as silver now is, and silver being as difficult to obtain as gold 
is at present, who can doubt that the inherent value of these two 
metals would be reversed? Representatives from the gold-bearing 
districts would swarm in Washington, endeavoring to persuade Con- 
gress that a seventy-two cent gold dollar is as good as a one-hundred 
cent dollar of silver. We question the truth of this statement: ‘The 
fact that the general range of price of commodities has declined 
thirty-three and one-third per cent in sixteen years, in consequence 
of the rejection of silver, is sufficient of itself to challenge the atten- 
tion of all thinking men.” In the first place, silver has not been re- 
jected ; but if it had been and the effect was to make living one-third 
cheaper, nobody would be likely to complain. On the other hand, 
what would be the effect of the “rejection” of gold, or of limiting 
the coinage of gold and increasing the coinage of silver? Evidently 
it would be an advance of nearly thirty per cent in the price of all 
commodities, as silver would become the standard. Then there 
would indeed be no little complaint, because, although in time every- 
thing would adjust itself, the wages of laboring men would come last 
in the adjustment. Senator Frye has proposed some work for the 
Pan-American Congress, which it is beyond their power to perform 
under the present conditions of our currency. ‘A common silver 
coin, if recommended by the delegates, I have no doubt would be 
accepted by the several governments. It would be a good thing for 
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us. It would facilitate exchange, raise the price of silver, and possi- 
bly open some of the closed Western mines.” The South American 
delegates might perhaps be willing to come into our arrangement of 
calling seventy-two cents’ worth of silver the equal of a dollar in gold, 
but it would be with the understanding on the part, for instance, 
of the Argentine Republic, that the paper dollar of that country, now 
depreciated sixty per cent, should be taken in exchange with the 
common coin. If the United States is allowed to rob the whole con- 
tinent of twenty-eight per cent for the benefit of its silver miners, 
why should not the Argentine Republic be allowed to steal sixty per 
cent to suit its own convenience? This reductio ad absurdum proves 
the impossibility of equalizing intrinsic values. Gold and silver 
must necessarily be apart in their purchasing power, though not so 
far apart as they are from the baser metals, which have a value 
decreasing in proportion to their ease of production, or from paper, 
which has scarcely any intrinsic value. It is merely the representa- 
tive of gold, the world’s universal standard of money ; and the credit 
of the paper depends upon the credit of the government that issues 
it. Our seventy-two-cent silver token stands in that relation to a 
dollar of gold because it bears the government stamp which signifies 
a promise to pay. A lead, copper, or iron token would answer as 
well so long as the credit of the government is good, but they would 
none of them be “dollars.” If the government should become bank- 
rupt, they would each be sold for their worth in the metal market, 
and the paper certificates would be sold by the ton, while the only 
real dollar, the gold dollar, would remain the same the world over. 


THE BENEFIT OF SCARCITY. 


A year ago last fall much excitement was reported as existing 
throughout France by reason of the raising of the price of bread in 
the cities of that Republic, a consequence of the short domestic 
wheat crop the previous season. Public protests were reported to 
have been made against the duty upon breadstuffs, which it appeared 
was evaded in a measure by the importation of loaves of bread, upon 
which happily no duty was imposed. 

Such a condition of affairs suggests the inquiry, what course would 
be the proper one to pursue, in case of a like contingency, by the 
government of the United States. If by failure of the domestic crop 
our wheat-supply were found sufficient to feed only one-half of those 
among us accustomed to use wheaten bread, should the present in- 
operative duties on wheat and wheaten flour be made higher, let stand 
as they are, or be for the time suspended? A year ago, from the 
partial failure of the domestic potato crop, the price of potatoes with 
us rose to a point where, notwithstanding the duty of fifteen cents 
per bushel, our people imported them in large quantities from abroad. 
Thereupon the advocates of the so-called protective system began to 
urge the necessity for a higher duty upon potatoes. We have, more- 
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over, for many years been suffering from a wool famine, our produc- 
duction of that staple falling far short of the amount required to 
cover our own backs. Notwithstanding this the party of so-called 
protection strenuously resist any reduction of the duty upon wool— 
nay, they demand that it shall be raised still higher. 

It is reasonable therefore to suppose that, were the present Repub- 
lican party in power, its representatives, in case of a failure of our 
wheat crop, would straightway raise the duties upon wheat and 
wheaten flour to such a point as should limit their importation or 
prohibit it altogether. And, lest the obnoxious foreigner should 
profit by the French example, they probably would also place an 
equal duty upon loaves of bread ; otherwise the staff of Jife certainly 
would be largely imported, to the detriment not only of domestic 
millers and wheat-growers, but of bakers as well. To be sure, suf- 
fering, and famine even, might ensue, but this would be considered 

referable to an admission of the principle that the consumer’s wel- 
are is of more importance than the welfare of the producer. To ad- 
mit this principle would be “British,” and therefore its introduction 
into our economy an evil more to be dreaded than starvation. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS’S LAST PLEA. 


We publish in this number the last vindication of the Southern 
people for their Ordinances of Secession in 1861, written by the late 
Jefferson Davis. He wrote it only a few weeks before his death. It 
forms the Introduction to the “Short History of the Confederate 
States,” which Mr. Davis spent the last months of his life in writing. 
That work is now in press and will be issued in a few weeks. 

The right of secession, as taught by the leaders of the Confederate 
States and the representative men of the South before the war, was 
the logical sequence of the theory of State Sovereignty. For if, as 
they maintained, the framers of the Federal Constitution neither 
intended to create, nor did create, a new nation, but only a new gov- 
ernment; if the States, when they sent representatives to frame a 
constitution, were each of them sovereign and independent, and never 
relinquished or delegated their sovereignty, it follows, as of course, 
that they retained the right to revoke the powers they had granted 
to their common agent and to withdraw from the Union they formed. 

The question is no longer in the field of practical polities ; for 
whatever the fathers of ’76 may have intended, the sons of 60 decided 
that no State shall ever be permitted to peacefully withdraw from 
the Union. The right of revocation is denied, and there is not the 
most far-off-distance probability that the right of revolution, which 
alone could make secession possible, will ever be even thought of, far 
less threatened or attempted. The question of secession, therefore, 
is now purely an historical question. As such, it will always interest 
the student of American history. As long as the contest between 
the States was unsettled—the contest of hostile theories and the contest 
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of hostile armies—it was not to be expected that the question could 
be discussed in a philosophic or impartial spirit. For more than a 
century after the Civil War of England, no Englishman could write 
about it excepting in the most partisan spirit. To one side, the 
Roundheads were rebels and regicides, and nothing else; to the other 
side, the Royalists were despots and usurpers. Yet Englishmen to- 
day are equally proud of Rupert and Cromwell, of the defenders of 
the King and the adherents of Parliament. They recognize the 
fact that both parties were Englishmen, and although their victories 
were won over each other, the glory won by both parties is the com- 
mon heritage of all England. The day is coming when—the fierce 
spirit of patriotism evoked by the war between the States having 
buried its hatreds—every American, without distinction of party or 
State, will be as proud of Lee as of Grant, of Sherman as of Sidney 
Johnson, of Stuart as of Sheridan, of Jefferson Davis as of Abraham 
Lincoln. For each and all were sons of the soil, and they were true 
to the principles in which they had been reared.. The Northern men 
fought for the Union and the Federal Government because they had 
been taught that the Union was sovereign and the Federal Govern- 
ment supreme, and the States and their governments subordinate, not 
‘sovereign; while the Southern men fought for their States individu- 
ally, because they were schooled in the faith that the States were 
sovereign, and that the citizen owed allegiance, not to the Union, but 
to the State in which he lived, and that to resist the authority of his 
State would be rebellion and treason. 

That both parties were sincere in their ideas of allegiance and of 
duty, their conduct during the war attested. Men do not peril their 
fortunes and shed their blood unless they are sincere and actuated 
by the highest motives that influence the human race—self-sacrifice, 
devotion to duty, indifference to personal loss or gain. 

North and South having failed to compromise in peace, fought out 
their contention on a thousand bloody battle-fields with a courage, 
skill, and endurance never surpassed in the annals of the human race, 
either of modern or ancient times. Having won, the North can afford 
to be generous and to accord to the champions and soldiers of the 
South the same honors that they pay to their own champions for the 
crowning virtue of man—unselfish devotion to what they regard as 
duty. It is not given to any man, or to any class of men, to be 
always in the right ; but it is possible for all men to be true to what 
they believe to be right. The Southern men who fought the Union 
armies were so brave in the field that their antagonists, the boys in 
blue, were their first and most enthusiastic eulogists ; but there still 
lingers a disposition to refuse even the credit of sincerity to their 
motives—to repeat, once in a while, the old fierce war-cries of 
“Rebels” and ‘‘Conspirators.” Now, until this spirit is exorcised, 
we shall never be a truly united and one people ; which, whatever the 
Fathers intended, we repeat, the war between the States decided 
that we should henceforth and forever be. The boys in gray did not 
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regard themselves -as either conspirators or rebels ; and no one can 
rightly understand the war between the States who does not first 
make himself familiar with the Southern theory of the Constitution, 
and of the Union formed by it. 

We are doing a public service, therefore, we think, in presenting 
to our readers one of the ablest presentations of the Southern theory 
ever made by the most eminent of all, the Confederate leaders—the 
late Jefferson Davis. 


PASSING NOTES. 


Ovr readers will find the subject and conditions of the Prize Papers 
competition fully set forth in our advertising pages. Contributions 
will be received up to the 25th of May, and the award will be made 
and the successful essays printed in the July number. The subject 
for discussion, the Negro question, should elicit some pithy and prac- 
tical suggestions. 


We have followed with much interest the fortunes of the bill, which 
is still before the Senate, for restoring to General Frémont his rank 
in the regular army, and placing him on the list of retired officers. 
It gave us pleasure to see the unanimity with which the House of 
Representatives, on the 14th inst., passed the bill. And we read with 
a satisfaction which was as unusual as agreeable the concurrent 
testimony of the House to his public services, emphasized as it was 
by a vote of one hundred and sixteen in his favor to seven against 
him on the question of reducing his rank, on a principle of economy. 
During the time in our Civil War when General Frémont was not in 
active command, he gave his whole pay, through Dr. Eliot, President 
of the University at St. Louis, to be distributed to sick and wounded 
soldiers, and it would have seemed a poor economy to curtail his re- 
duced pay as a retired officer when now he is himself in need of it. 

But it is of General Spinola that we specially wish to speak here. 
He is a member of the House Committee on Military Affairs, and had 
charge of this bill. The “ hero of a hundred Democratic battles and vic- 
tories ” could well afford to do a graceful act for a political adversary. 
But Generai Spinola, in advocating this measure, has exhibited a 
persistent energy and a warmth of enthusiasm which do credit to the 
broad liberality of his heart, as well as to his political courage and his 
ability to recognize exceptional service by whomsoever rendered. In 
our capacity of reflectors of public opinion, we wish to say that we 
are pleased with him and desire to tender him our admiring respect 
and regard, 


Seventy years ago an institution of learning was founded, under 
the auspices of a religious denomination, in the State of New York, 
which, in honor of his offices in their behalf, as well as of his 
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statesmanship, learning, and spotless fame, was called after one who 
was a father of the Federal Constitution and twice a President of the 
United States. 

During the present year this institution has asked and received 
permission from the State authorities to have its name changed from 
that of a founder and President of the Republic to that of a success- 
ful Wall-Street gold and stock broker, from whom it is said to have 
received an endowment of five hundred thousand dollars. 

It is not stated whether the institution of learning thus discards the 
name of one of the most eminent Americans of his time purely out of 
gratitude to the man of gold and stocks, or whether its relinquish- 
ment was required by him for value received. In case of the last it 
would appear to be a good bargain on the endower’s part, consider- 
ing that shrewd benefactors are no longer able to bestow their names 
upon foundations which the State has in part helped them to estab- 
lish. He should take good care, however, that the institution be bound 
for all time henceforth to call itself by his name. Having once 
changed its name it is very likely to do so another time from the same 
sort of consideration, or possibly reassume its former honored one 
when the man of gold and stocks shall have gone to his long account. 

‘It is unsafe to say whether it might not do so in case he should at any 
time happen to be on the wrong side of the market long enough to 
force him into the bankruptcy court. 


‘President Harrison’s administration has had no scandals,” says 
the Philadeiphia Press, whose editor has just received a subsidy in 
the form of a handsome diplomatic appointment. It is singular how 
unobserving people may be under certain conditions. Who would 
have supposed it possible that one of the greatest, and ordinarily 
most enterprising, newspapers in the country should know nothing 
of Dudley, of Tanner, of Warmoth and his Louisiana lottery affilia- 
tion ?—of “Tom ” Platt, and the spectacle of the Government’s pat- 
ronage in the largest city and State of the Union being farmed out to 
an unofficial citizen, and used to a considerable extent for the gratifi- 
cation of his private revenges? The ress does not even seem to 
know of Wanamaker, the ornament and pride of its own city, and 
how he became a part of the administration. But such is politics. 


It is most unfortunate for the Harrison régime that it will be 
judged in a large measure by the contrast that is to be found in the 
course of its immediate predecessor. People will make comparisons, 
you know. The administration of President Cleveland, if not excep- 
tionally brilliant, was at least unusually clean. It was marred by no 
disgraceful stealings. All attempts to loot the treasury were met 
with vigorous and effective vetoes. Pre-election promises were 
decently kept ; which will hardly be claimed in behalf of the present 
occupant of the executive chair. Mr. Harrison, during the first year of 
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his reign, has removed no less than 35,800 men (against 20,000 by his 
predecessor) from office, the most of whom were faithful public ser- 
yants and superior to their successors ; and yet he was elected under 
a solemn pledge that “only the interests of the public service should 
suggest removals from office.” 


The farmers of Kansas, through their Alliance, are calling upon 
their Congressmen for help. That is right. The relief which the 
farmers need can largely be furnished at Washington. That is 
where many of their burdens have been created. But what have the 
Kansas Congressmen got to say in response? A correspondent of the 
New York J/erald has been interviewing them, and all make about the 
same answer. As a sample of their wisdom, we quote from Repre- 
sentative Morrill. ‘‘ While,” says he, “there is no way of giving the 
farmers direct relief, it can be brought about by indirect methods. 
I favor the free coinage of silver, believing that by increasing the vol- 
ume of the circulating medium prices will go up and money will be 
easier. I also favor more liberal pension legislation. It will put 
money among the people, and in that way help to relieve the pres- 

i ent stringency.” That is in substance what every Kansas Congress- 
~man had to suggest. 


But how will the Kansas farmers be helped by more silver and 
more pensions? Let us see. The silver dollar, as now coined at 
our mints, contains about seventy-one cents’ worth of metal, accord- 
ing to its market quotation. If, then, the Kansas farmer sells a bushel 
of corn at nominally ten cents, and takes his pay in silver, he gets 
but a fraction over seven cents of actual value. A wonderful remedy, 
that. Then as to pensions. Those farmers who happened to be 
soldiers might be benefited, but the proportion of such is small. All 
the rest would be injured, because they have to contribute toward the 
portion conferred upon the few. The money is raised by a system 
of general taxation, and is an addition to the common burden. The 
pension business simply taxes fifty Peters to enrich one Paul. 


The trouble with the Kansas farmers, so far as Congress is con- 
cerned, has been that they have sent to Washington men who have 
represented Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and the other manufac- 
turing districts instead of their own State. Was it not, by the 
way, a Kansas United States Senator who wrote the famous “ fry- 
_the-fat ” letter, in which it was urged that the Eastern manufactur- 
ers should be compelled to pay the campaign expenses of the Repub- 
lican party, because it was the champion of protection, and the manu- 
facturers got all the profits that a high tariff afforded? That letter 
should not only be read at every meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
but printed in handbill form, and posted on every tree and fence and 
wall in Kansas. 
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The most hopeful thing about the Kansas farmers is that they are 
beginning to think for themselves. ‘ Both political parties have been 
tried,” says their Alliance in the open letter it has just addressed to 
Congress, “and both have thus far failed even to attempt any meas- 
ure contemplating a betterment of the condition of the industrial 
masses.” Only one party, however, has been tried by the Kansas 
farmers, and all the deception they have met with must be charged 
to its account. They have always been Republicans. The Kansas 
farmer has had but two ideas in politics. One is that he has been 
robbed by the railroads, and that in State affairs he must fight them ; 
the other that the war of the rebellion is still in progress, and that he 
must send to Congress men who will punish rebels. Hence he has 
been sending to Washington men who, like Representative Morrill, 
have not seemed to realize that increasing the Government’s expendi- 
tures was adding to the people’s burdens, and who have been helping 
right along to put their constituents under tribute to the Eastern 
manufacturers and money-lenders. Political servitude has led to 
money servitude. Liberation from one is essential to emancipation 
from the other. There is hope even for the Kansas farmer. 


* Well, Ballot Reform, in the State of New York, has again run 
against that Hill which had already twice stayed its progress, What 
a roaring farce this whole thing has been! The Republican Legisla- 
ture passed the bill, knowing that the Governor would veto it, and for 
the purpose of throwing the odium of its defeat on him ; and he, poor 


innocent man! tried to shift the responsibility on the Supreme Court 


of the State, and, when unable to do so, kicks over the measure with 
a fine show of indignation. Of course, neither side wanted the re- 
form. Hill dares not offend the liquor-sellers of the State, because 
the business of buying and selling votes on election day is a regular 
bonanza for them, and is regarded as very much their peculiar pre- 
rogative ; and the Republican managers, having the greatest amount 
of “‘ boodle” to invest in the purchase of ballots, expect to realize 
the largest advantage from the traffic. Genuine ballot reform would 
almost put Quay, Dudley, Platt & Co. out of business. If Governor 
Hill had been the sagacious politician he is reputed to be, he would 
have given notice in advance of his intention to sign the bill, and it 
never would have got within gunshot of the Executive Mansion. 


REVIEWS. 


Orations and After-dinner Speeches of Chauncey M. Depew (Cassell 
Publishing Company).—From the publisher’s preface we learn that 
the fifty-two specimens included in this volume have been selected 
from several hundred addresses on a wide range of topics, as fairly 
representative of Mr. Depew’s ability as an orator. It has been re- 
peatedly asserted that in this generation oratory is a lost art, ‘and that 
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the secret of public speaking died with the Websters, Clays, and Cal- 
houns of our fathers’ day. However that may be, it is evident from 
this collection that the faculty for happy epigram, neat and pleasant 
turns of expression, and genial humor is by no means extinct. 

Mr. Depew has earned himself an enviable reputation as a public 
speaker, and it is not difficult to understand why. A study of this 
volume shows him to be eminently a man of his day. His mind, his 
habits of thought, his views of life, are contemporary. He is not a 
dreamer of dreams. He has faith in the present, and hope of the fut- 
ure. He is distinctly American ; a product of, as he is an enthusias- 
tic admirer of, republican institutions. He keeps himself in constant 
touch with those about him, and these addresses are as thoroughly 
a reflection of his period as are the editorials of a daily newspaper. 

Mr. Depew has not servilely followed any system of elocution, nor 
made himself the disciple of any school. His method is simple, re- 
fined, and gracious. His humor is apt, and without the air of pre- 
vious preparation, bracketed with the set cues for laughter in the 
proper places, which is so common a fault with public speakers. He 
can be sarcastic on occasion, though his irony is rather pungent than 
corrosive. Ina word, Mr. Depew is a capital after-dinner speaker, 
and it is in the addresses delivered in the convivial mood that we find 
his ability best illustrated. 

Of Mr. Depew’s more important addresses, the sixteenth is, per- 
haps, the most striking. It was delivered at the centennial celebra- 
tion of the capture of Major André at Tarrytown. Many passages in 


this speech are eloquent in the best sense, and the whole address is 
marked by a dignity and sincerity rare in the history of the American 
platform. His subject seems to have inspired him, and seldom have 
patriotism and love of country received a nobler tribute. 

Judged by these addresses at large, Mr. Depew is pre-eminently 
a man of affairs, shrewd, cautious, and alert; a practical man, in 
whom good sense is joined to good feeling, and whose knowledge of 
the world has not embittered him against his kind. Students of both 
convivial and forensic eloquence will do well to study these speeches 
as models of oratory at once urbane and useful. 

Cuartes Lorry Hizpreru. 

Mrs. Bosworth’s Elocutionary Studies for Amateurs. By Bessie 
Bryant Bosworth (Belford, Clark & Co.).—When we consider that 
elocution may be regarded as the art of saying things in the most 
graceful and impressive manner, and of presenting ourselves person- 
ally, as it were, either in public or in private, in the best and most 
agreeable form, the importance of this handsomely bound and 
printed volume will be recognized at once. Indeed, as we turn over 
its upward of four hundred pages and scan their contents, we cannot 
but admire the patience and ability that have brought into even this 
seemingly ample space so much that is indispensable to the true 
training of the young, and the laying of the foundation of that ease 
and elegance which not only appear to be within the reach of most 
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persons, but upon which the success of our riper years may be more 
largely dependent that can be readily conceived. In the first place, 
we are presented with the “ Delsarte Drill,” where, in a multiplicity 
of admirably drawn female figures, we have the appropriate gesture 
for every emotion, sentiment, or expression possible to a recitationist, 
or to any public or private speaker whatever. In this land of so- 
cial gatherings, receptions, and recitations here is a matter of no 
small moment, as it obviously is calculated to influence the prospects 
—matrimonial or otherwise—of any young persons who are about to 
cross the threshold of society, as it is also designed to advance the 
interests of those of maturer years. In truth, these figures are a study 
of themselves, and well calculated to impress those who set any store 
by the graces of language or the ease and effectiveness of a speaker. 
The dramatic scenes, the tableaux, and the poetic and prose selections 
through which the student is led cautiously, step by step, are brought 
together with great care and mostly good judgment. They are in 
almost endless variety, grave or gay, and are accompanied with 
notes and directions so minute and lucid that any misapprehension 
on the part of the reader is next to an impossibility. Every pose of 


_ the person, corresponding to every inflection of the voice, is presented 


with such distinctness and clearness that one feels almost inclined to 
step forward and declaim on the spot. And we have our choice of 
selections, whether dramatic, patriotic, or “appropriate for Church 
entertainments.” We have selections for juveniles; selections for 
“encores,” ‘‘ miscellaneous selections,” and selections for “ readings 
in costume,” commencing, strangely enough, with “ The Song of the 
Shirt,” although we feel convinced that Mrs. Bosworth does not wish 
to present this idea in all its integrity. The “Suggestions to Ama- 
teurs ” are excellent in their way, and the “ Antidote-Acting Charade ” 
is capital. As already intimated, the prose and poetry have been se- 
lected with a fine view to both morality and good taste. What strikes 
us as singular, however, is, that the author, while quoting Longfellow 
several times, does not quote Oliver Wendell Holmes once. This ig- 
noring of the “‘ American Montaigne,” as the London Spectator has it, 
is most extraordinary, to say the least of it; although there can 
scarcely be a reasonable doubt that the “ Autocrat” will survive the 
blow. It ought, nevertheless, to be understood clearly, that where- 
ever there is space to refer to more than one American poet, the 
name of this famous man should be set forth prominently. But this 
is, of course, a matter of taste or of judgment only, and does not in 
anywise militate against the true value of the book as a perfect ex- 
ponent of everything pertaining to the study of elocution. There is 
nothing slipshod or difficult about the work. It is all plain sailing, 
and the book needs only to be opened to attract the attention of the 
intending student instantly. It is, besides, most fascinating in a 
mere literary sense, and really worthy a very extended patronage 
wherever the love of a pleasant or intellectual hour obtains. 
James 
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A Vagabond’s Honor: A Novel, by Ernest De Lancey Pierson (Bel- 
ford Company).—This is, in many ways, the best and strongest novel 
which Mr. Pierson has yet written. In the poorest of his work there 
is ample evidence of a very high order of ability, rich imagination, 
and great originality. But there is too often in his fiction a feeling 
of unreality, an extravagance of description, and in his humor a ten- 
dency to burlesque. He commonly writes in such haste, moreover, 
as to leave loose threads in the web of his plot, and untrimmed edges 
where it is evident that it was quite in his power to round and 
smooth his work into finished excellence. It is as if he were making 
light of his own power and laughing at the creations of his own 
fancy. 

It the present novel, however, he has avoided most of these faults. 
The whole book is pervaded by a manly and earnest feeling. It is 
full of serious purpose, and, for the most part, simple, direct, and 
vigorous. His hero interests him, and therefore interests the reader. 
Beginning with the recklessness and indifference born of misfortune, 
neglect, and dissipation, capable of fraud and deceit, and almost of 
worse sins, Heywood rises by the power of love, aided by a nature 
not yet all warped and spoiled, to an honorable and upright life. 
After very nearly falling, in the course of the story, into an unpardon- 
able crime, through very detestation of his own wicked impulse he 
gains the strength and courage to cast off his old self forever and re- 
solves to do right at any sacrifice. The moralist will, no doubt, com- 
plain that the vagabond is allowed to enjoy the fruits of his original 
wrong-doing. But the author will reply that art is not punitive, and 
that the object of the novelist is merely to interest and amuse. Since 
he may fairly claim to have accomplished his object in this story, 
the moralist’s rod may be laid aside for a more fitting occasion. 

Unfortunately, even in this riper work, Mr. Pierson has not wholly 
overcome the fault of precipitation, and some striking flaws in con- 
struction are apparent. With what object, for example, was the 
burglar’s cold chisel introduced ? and why does the hero’s enemy make 
a point of seizing upon it with such significant intimation, since it 
does not reappear in the course of the story, and the author seems to 
have forgotten it entirely? Such defects are the more reprehensible 
because they could have been so easily avoided. 

But the reader will rather remember the beauties of the book than 
its imperfections. There is an exquisite admixture of humor and 
pathos in the opening chapter, where the vagabond watches the meet- 
ing of a young married pair, and feels the bitterness of his own 
loveless and homeless life for the first time. This is human and real 
in the best sense. There is a tendency to extravagance in the delin- 
eation of the novelist, Rossiter, but nothing could be more quaint 
than his assertion that in realistic description “ You can give such an 
air of abandon to the details of the legs of that chair that the male 
— will be as much interested as if you were describing a ballet- 
gir 
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“A Vagabond’s Honor” is, in fact, a distinct promise of fine things 
tocome. It is the most hopeful book which Mr. Pierson has written, 
and it is evident that he has only to labor with more care, and with 
more respect for his own remarkable ability, to produce a book which 
shall give him a lofty position in American literature. 

Cuarces Lorm 


A Few Culled Flowerets Scattered ina Tome. By Micah Enos.— 
This singular little volume of poetry, which seems to have appeared 
in Paris, France, without the aid of a publisher, has a freshness and 
an originality about it which can scarcely fail to attract passing atten- 
tion at least. What first strikes the reader on taking up the book is, 
that the paper and typography are most excellent indeed ; and what 
next impresses him is that if the “ Flowerets” are “culled” there 
is not the slightest evidence of it from the first page to the last, 
as not a single caption is to be found in the volume. ‘To this extent 
the poems are essentially acephalous ; and no sooner have we pe- 
rused a dozen lines than we begin to suspect that the author re- 
sembles them strongly in this particular. 


“Nor the voluptuous dahlia that feeds 
Itself with richest scents by spice-winds blown.” 


This will be interesting to florists and others who have heretofore 
regarded the dahlia as one of the most scentless of flowers, and with- 
out even the ghost of a pleasant odor. But Mr. Enos, which is an 
assumed name, may be possessed of olfactories subtle and sensitive 
beyond expression, which may totally out-smell ours, as he also has 
a command of tropes and figures utterly beyond our range: 


*‘ Thy bones be laid 
Under the maple shade, 
Where others are moulding, 
Thou too wilt be folding 
Thy lifeless arms.” 


It would have been really more prudent to have used the word mould- 
ering here, even if the author were constrained to use foldering to 
rhyme with it, inasmuch as it would do away with the active occupa- 
tion in which the other dead men seem to be engaged. 


‘«The crags specked with sea-birds that perch or fly.” 


Here we have an instance of unusually keen discrimination ; the 
‘perch or fly” is good. 

Now, had we not before us unmistakable evidence of the sanity of 
this author in all business relations, we should at once set him down 
as quite an irresponsible person. The utter absence of rhythm, 
rhyme, and reason which characterizes his book throughout, could 
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lead us to no other conclusion. As the case stands, however, we are 
inclined to regard him simply as one of those presumptuous, unlet- 
tered scribblers who are always thrusting themselves upon the public 
through the agency of their own funds or the incautiousness of some 
newspaper, and who are continually causing us to regret that we have 
no such institution among us as a literary “ cart-tail.” 

J. Mc. C. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Magic, White and Black: By Franz Hartmann, M.D. (John W. 
Lovell Company).—From the fact that this work has gone through 
several editions, it would seem that there is a demand for this class 
of literature. The uninitiated reader, however, will find himself at 
a loss to understand what it is all about, and why nearly three hun- 
dred pages of print should have been devoted to what are, for the 
most part—at least to the aforesaid uninitiated reader—endless reit- 
erations of ancient truisms and incomprehensible propositions. No 
doubt the full-fledged theosophist may regard the “ astral light” and 
the “astral plane ” as familiar phenomena, and the “interior” and 
“exterior ” states as demonstrable as an ordinary headache. To the 
benighted seeker after information, this volume will appear chiefly 
remarkable as an illustration of mental perversion ; for the writer 
seems to be in earnest, though his knowledge of English is not the 
most extensive. As Byron said of Coleridge’s “ Christabel,” ‘“‘ We 
wish he would explain his explanation.” The book is at least curi- 
ous, and worth dipping into, if only to learn the ingenious author’s 
notion of how devils and other dubious gentlemen of that ilk are 
made. 


The Ocean of Air: By Agnes Giberne (Robert Carter & Brothers). 
—This valuable little treatise is divided into eight sections, entitled 
respectively, ‘“ Uses,” Gases,” Vapors,” Movements,” Disturb- 
ances,” “Forces,” and “Life in the Air Ocean.” Under these 
several heads the author groups the various phenomena of the at- 
mosphere in such a way as to avoid confusion and to impress the 
facts forcibly upon the mind. She discusses her subject pleasantly 
and without the arid cataloguing of ‘the ordinary text-book. On the 
other hand, she gives her readers credit for average intelligence, and 
does not ostentatiously condescend to the manufacture of intellectual 
pap suited to feeble brains, after the manner of so-called popular 
science. The chapter entitled “‘ Weather” is especially interesting, 
and the descriptions of some famous balloon ascensions, in the first 
part of the book, are quite dramatic, Miss Giberne’s style, with rare 
lapses into turgidity, is for the most part very clear and effective, and 
she seems to have devoted much time and patience to the study of 
her subject. 
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The Falling Flag: By Edward M. Boykin (E. J. Hale & Son).—It is 
not easy to find any new thing to add to the literature of the Civil 
War ; but Colonel Boykin has succeeded in writing a very interesting 
little book, chiefly because he has confined himself to his own per- 
sonal experiences, and has recited them in the simplest possible lan- 
guage. He tells the story of the fall of the Confederacy and the 
surrender of Lee’s army from the soldier's point of view, confining 
himsclf almost entirely to the fortunes of his own command, the Sev- 
enth South Carolina Cavalry, which appears to have borne an impor- 
tant part in the final scenes of the great drama. Some of his de- 
scriptions are admirable. The artillery duel, p. 50, is as graphic as 
anything Hugo ever wrote, and gives one a thrill of pride in the 
mere fact that deeds so magnificent were done on American soil, b 
Americans yet living. As we have intimated, the book is written for 
the most part in a frank, soldierly spirit ; and even the concluding 
paragraphs, considering when they were first penned, may easily be 
pardoned in one hardly yet cleansed of the grime of the conflict. 


A Study of Ben Jonson: By Algernon Charles Swinburne (Worth- 
ington Co.).—Mr. Swinburne is perhaps too radical and impassioned 
to be a judicial critic ; and, moreover, his genius is too little in ac- 
cord with such a nature as Jonson’s, either to fully comprehend his 
limitations, or to do full justice to his noble beauties. There is 
something almost amusing in the author’s ponderous alliterations 
and violent epithets. He is, nevertheless, in earnest, sometimes vio- 
lently so; and even where we differ from his conclusions, we do so 
with the utmost respect for Mr. Swinburne’s opinions. Part I., on 
the Comedies, Tragedies, and Masques, is by far the best. Aside 
from some extravagance, both in thought and expression, this portion 
of the work is crowded with rich and original suggestion. While the 
book may not become a standard, so far as Jonson is concerned, 
despite its faults it is a valuable addition to English critical litera- 
ture. 


My Sister’s Husband: A Novel, by Patience Stapleton (John W. 
Lovell Company).—Mrs. Stapleton once wrote a charming novel 
called “ Kady,” which was full of fire, sweetness, arfd originality. In 
its way it was well-nigh perfect,.and this, perhaps, leads us to exact 
similar excellences in all else which she may write. We are certainly 
disappointed with this book. Its heroine is a sort of reflection of 
Kady, the wild little frontier girl ; but she is an irritating and un- 
pleasant personage, and we have little or no sympathy with her. She 
is unnatural, too, and seems to have been laboriously hewn out, and 
not to have sprung into existence from the author’s unspurred imag- 
ination. Mrs. Stapleton is, however, too clever a woman to have 
written a bad book. ‘“ My Sister’s Husband ” is well worth reading, 
and perhaps it is only by comparison with a work in every way so 
admirable as “ Kady ” that we find her last book defective. 
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Henriette : A Novel, translated from the French of Léon de Tin- 
seau, by Anna D, Page (John W. Lovell Company).—While the au- 
thor is deficient in imagination, and writes in a serious, almost harsh 
style, he deals with a circle of French society and a class of facts 
with which we are almost wholly unfamiliar. He gives us pictures 
of political life in France from the inside, so to say, whose evident 
truthfulness inspires us with a new respect for our own by no means 
cleanly and dignified methods. France, under the republic, seems 
to be little purer than New York under the Tweed ring ; and Léon 
de Tinseau does not hesitate, in the brief sketches he affords us, to 
report what he has seen. The love story which runs through the 
book is very pretty ; unfortunately, as much cannot be said for the 
illustrations, which are very queer and awkward. 


Children of To-morrow : A Novel, by William Sharp (Frank F. Lov- 
ell & Company).—A more singular mixture of delicate and poetic fancy 
and ridiculous nonsense we have seldom seen between two covers. 
There are touches in this book which are worthy of all praise, and 
there are passages which are almost humorous in their extravagance 
and fatuity. The introduction of long quotations from Fitzgerald’s 
translation of Omar Khayyam, Emma Lazarus, and Sanpriel’s feeble 
songs, is the merest padding. Common-sense is, after all, the one 
safe standard for good fiction, and this standard the author of “ Chil- 
dren of To-morrow” has seldom kept in view. Why a writer so well 
provided with the tools and material for the manufacture of readable 
fiction should have chosen to put together so tawdry a fabric as this 
is certainly incomprehensible. 


A Last Love: A Novel, by Georges Ohnet (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany).—To those who have read Ohnet’s “ Master of the Forges” and 
“ Antoinette,” this novel will be rather disappointing. It begins well 
and closes dramatically, but there are many pages in the middle that 
are tiresome, and only to be bridged over by the expectation of some- 
thing better to come. The description of the first meeting of M. de 
Fontenay and his future wife, and much that follows, smacks of the 
oriental luxuriance of style and ideas which was made a reproach to 
D'sraeli’s later books—called, by some rude critics, mere snobbish- 
ness. Some of these passages are rather humorous to an American 
mind ; but, for all that, the book has sterling merit, and, seasoned 
with a few grains of salt, makes very pleasant reading. 


Fancies : By Ardennes Jones-Foster (Charles T. Dillingham).—The 
type, paper, and press-work of this little pamphlet reflect much credit 
upon the publishers. The same can hardly be said of the author's 
share of the work, much of which iscommonplace. “Drifting Apart” 
and “A Message to M——” are perhaps the best selections in the 
book. ‘Easter Morn” has also some pleasant lines scattered through 
it; though, for the most part, it has little value asa poem. “Pluto's 
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musty, quaking realm” and “stifling, fusty chaos” are expressions 
more quaint than poetic. Some of the epigrams in the prose section 
of the pamphlet are pointed and original; but many of them have 
little to recommend them to the general reader. 


On the Relative Advantage of Tubs with Bottoms and Tubs without 
Bottoms: Anon (Published by the Author).—We fancy that the gen- 
eral public will find little to interest them in this volume, which is 
energetically controversial. It appears to be a commentary upon - 
certain Swedenborgian doctrines, or rather a vigorous criticism of 
the views held by many of that Church. The author deals unspar- 
ingly with those who have, in his belief, departed from the teachings 
of the great illuminatus. Swedenborgians will no doubt find an in- 
terest in his arguments, which, to the uninitiated, will be little more 
than so many words of little meaning. His style is brusque and un- 
compromising, and he is evidently sincere. 


A Very Strange Family: A Novel, by F. W. Robinson (Frank F. 
Lovelt & Co.).—The descriptions of school-life in the opening chap- 
ters of the book are excellent. The pseudo wife of the elder Darrell 

‘and the two brothers are figures clearly and strongly drawn. The 

same firm issues “Plain Tales from the Hills,” by Rudyard Kipling, a 
collecfion of short sketches of Indian life, chiefly in military and 
official circles. The opening story is the best, because it is more 
spontaneous, and has a dash of quiet pathos in it. 


Florence and the Medici : By Lucy Graham Crozier.—Barring sud- 
den and unwarranted changes of tense, the author tells an oft-re- 
peated story in a pleasant and familiar style. She seems to have 
found little that is new, and her pamphlet derives its chief value 
from the intrinsic interest of the subject. Florence is so rich in his- 
toric and artistic memories that, worked even by a feeble hand, the 
mine is certain to yield some grains of precious metal. 


Hiéléne Buderoff: A Novel, by Martha Morton (John W. Lovell 
Company).—Though the author's materials are well-worn, her work 
is fairly readable. The duel between Raymond and the doctor is a 
touch of originality, and sufficiently dramatic. The American lady is 
a nondescript, and like nothing that is, ever was, or ever will be. 


The Little Chatelaine: A Novel, by the Earl of Desart (Frank F. 
Lovell & Company).—Much of this book is commonplace and it is 
often dull, but the author seems to have the power to make intel- 
lectual spurts, and in passages to rise to real excellence, as in the 
concluding pages where Geraldine declares her love for Carruthers. 
This scene is admirably done and largely atones for the many weak- 
nesses of the work. 


Cc. L. H. 


THE CLIFFS OF HAVAKAWA. 
By Epwarp H. Hovse. 


Author of ‘‘Yone Santo,” ete. 


E 


Tuer afternoon was dazzlingly fair, but the August sun was too powerful 
and unrelenting for mountain adventures, and foreigners in the favorite 
summer resorts, if not resigned to idleness, had so far subdued their am- 
bition as to be satisfied with less laborious and exhausting schemes of 
exploration. Two gentlemen from Tokio, eager to tread unbeaten ways, 
had started with the resolve to trace the course of the Haya River from 
the hamlet of Tonosawa, at the foot of the Hakone hills, to the farthest 
upward point that could be reached while daylight lasted. Their route 
ran through a shaded valley, the depth of which was sufficient to exclude 
the sun’s fierce rays, and the rush of sparkling waters cooled and freshened 
the air. Though wholly unacquainted with the locality, they were under 
no risk of losing their bearings so long as they faithfully ascended the 
stream ; but their progress was by no means easy or rapid, for it appeared 
that no attempt had been made to lay out footpaths or to otherwise pre- 
pare for the march of pleasure-seeking pedestrians. As the hours glided 
slowly by, the minds of the excursionists were filled with doubts as to the 
happy issue of their experiment. Their interesis were not concurrent, 
and the desultory efforts at conversation which they essayed had no effect 
in uniting their sympathies. They were not, indeed, well fitted for com- 
panionship. Accident rather than definite intention had thrown them 
together in this chance expedition. There was little difference in their 
ages ; and their avocations, when at home in the capital city, were identi- 
cal; but in disposition, temper, and habits of thought and action they 
were not less remote from one another than each was from the rustic in- 
habitants of the villages around them. 

“This is getting precious slow,” said the elder, a sturdy and robust 
Saxon of eight and twenty years. ‘Suppose we give it up and turn 
back.” 

‘‘ Wait a little,” the younger replied, from a point several paces in ad- 
vance. ‘I see an opening just ahead.” 

They pressed forward, and as they skirted the foundation of a precipi- 
tous bluff, a view of rare and exquisite beauty burst upon their sight. In 
the centre of a clearing, at the opposite side of the river, stood a cluster of 
tiny thatched cottages, on the roofs of which shrubs and flowers were 
growing with a profusion that testified to the antiquity of the dwellings 
and magnified the charm of their quaint simplicity. Miniature gardens 
surrounded them, in which groups of children were placidly and noise- 
lessly playing. A narrow strip of soil beyond was neatly planted with 
beds of millet and barley, to the base of a rocky cliff which towered per- 
haps five hundred feet above and encircled the little dell as completely as 
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if fashioned expressly to protect it from the outer world. Jets of water 
sprang from numerous clefts in this massive wall, and fell in silvery spray 
into dark pools beneath. The loftiest of these slender, swaying cascades 
glittered in the sunshine which brightly illuminated the upper edges of 
the chasm, though it could not penetrate to the habitable depths, and the 
contrast between the refulgent radiance of the heights and the dim obseur- 
ity in which the cavernous space below was shrouded, suggested impres- 
sions too weird and romantic for cold reality. No sounds but the whirl 
of the river and the plash of the foaming torrents disturbed the silence. 
Human forms were visible, delving in the microscopic fields, but their 
voices were inaudible, and in their vague presence there was nothing in- 
harmonious with the spirit of dreamy and mysterious fantasy that pervaded 
the scene. To one of the spectators, at least, it was like a vision of pure 
enchantment. 

‘“« By heaven! this is worth all our toil,” he exclaimed, gazing in wonder 
and delight. ‘I have seen nothing to compare with it, not even in Japan.” 

“What is the matter with you, Brandon?” his companion responded. 
‘*You fly into raptures over every bunch of rickety hovels that comes in 
your way. I must say you are easily pleased.” 

“So I am,” rejoined the enthusiast, a bright-faced and cheery American, 
whose age was really twenty-five, but whose frank and ingenuous bearing, 
added to a delicacy of manner and speech by no means common among 
alien residents in the far East, caused him to be often regarded as several 
years younger; ‘‘solam. It isa habit of mine. I find it makes things 
infinitely more agreeable than being easily displeased. I advise you to 
cultivate it, my dear Sharpleigh.” 

“ Not in this part of the world,” the unappreciative Englishman moodily 
answered. ‘ There’s no encouragement.” 

“ What more do you want than a sight like this?” demanded Brandon. 
‘It is a glimpse of fairy-land. I can hardly realize that men and women 
like ourselves actually pass their existence here.” 

‘¢ Like ourselves !”. retorted the other, scornfully. What a fellow you 
are, to call these people like ourselves. As for their existence, I dare say 
you will find them more dead than alive, if you cross over. 

“Do you think so?” said Brandon, wholly unmoved by his associate's 
sneers. ‘I wonder if it can be an Oriental ‘Sleepy Hollow?’ Do you 
suppose it would turn us into a pair of Rip Van Winkles if we should pass 
a night there?” 

He was not one of those whose senses are hardened and benumbed by 
contact with an unfamiliar civilization, and his imagination was still keen 
and vivid, after three years of various Asian experience. 

“ Rip what?” ejaculated Sharpleigh, pettishly. His tendencies were not 
distinctly literary, and he was slow to catch the significance of allusions to 
fictitious personalities. They made him uneasy, and sometimes resentful. 

‘*We have no time for chaff,” he continued, without waiting for a reply. 
‘*It is getting late, and neither of us knows where we are. Here is a path 
at last; we can’t do better than to follow it.” : 

“Tf you like,” said Brandon. “ But we are on the wrong side of the 
stream. I hoped for a bridge.” 

* You won’t get anything you hope for in this country,” growled Sharp- 
leigh. ‘* We can’t cross, and we can’t stand still. This track must lead 
us somewhere.” 

Without allowing opportunity for further discussion, he heean to ascend 
the bank, trusting for guidance to a narrow but well-defined footway, 
which was evidently in constant use. The younger tourist followed closely, 
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though'reluctant'to take such hasty leave of the picturesque glen. Through 
a thicket of pines they clambered upward to an elevation of probably three 
hundred feet, where their course became less abrupt and arduous. Hedges 
and rude fences here marked the outlines of fields, in which many-colored 
grains were growing, their arrangement and method of cultivation showing 
taste as well as intelligent care. The plateau was not of large dimensions, 
and its boundary was soon reached, greatly to the dissatisfaction of the elder 
explorer, whose countenance betrayed impatience and disgust as he found 
himself confronted by a steep stairway, roughly constructed of bamboo 
stakes and stones, and leading, apparently, to indefinite altitudes. But 
after a glance of inquiry at his companion, which was answered by an ac- 
quiescent nod, he tightened his waist-belt by a notch, and resumed the 
ascent with grim determination and in stubborn silence, as if resolved to 
waste no breath in the utterance of a single superfluous word. Thus the 
twain continued to mount, scaling successive acclivities and winding among 
intricate mazes of shrubbery, until a sudden increase of light indicated 
that they were again approaching level and open ground. Sharpleigh, 
who was a little in advance, gave a gasp of relief, and was about to bound 
over the last remaining steps, when he checked himself impulsively, and 
fell back a few paces, with a sharp and imperfectly suppressed exclama- 
tion. 

“By—” he began, but the adjuration was cut short, and by a hurried 
gesture he imposed caution upon his follower, who, without speaking, crept 
forward to discover what had arrested the leadev’s progress, 

The stairway terminated at one extremity of a circular glade, about 
eighty yards in diameter, the natural attractions of which had been multi- 
plied by fanciful and ingenious devices of landscape gardening. Near the 
centre was a pond, into which two feathery shoots of water were discharged 
from springs in the hill-side above. Ducks were floating composedly 
upon the surface of the little lake, and birds in unusual numbers were 
flitting among the overhanging trees. It was not, however, to these ob- 
jects that Sharpleigh’s attention had been drawn, nor was there any- 
thing in the singular loveliness of the spot that would have held him in 
restraint. 

Seated upon a smooth stone at the water’s edge was a young girl, who 

appeared to be engaged in feeding the dwellers of the pool. She wasclad 
ina simple, colorless garment, wholly without adornments, and wore a 
plain cord at the waist instead of the customary broad girdle. With her 
bare feet she was rippling the waves, and occasionally tapping the more 
venturesome of the ducks, whose hardihood brought them at moments dan- 
gerously near the bank, where a small, shaggy, black dog sat, watching 
them with unfriendly eyes. Aware of the cause of his hostility, and desir- 
ous to assuage the anxiety which possessed him, the girl caressed his round 
head with her left hand while tossing crumbs to her other dependents 
with the right ; but he was unwilling to be comforted, and remoustrated 
strenuously with his paw, telling her at the same time, in plaintive whines, 
10w unhappy it made him to see her bestow the slightest share of her re- 
gard upon any living creature but himself. At a certain point his emotion 
became too violent for control,'and he dashed away to vent hisirritation upon 
a herd of goats, who were peacefully nibbling the verdure, and who, having 
done nothing to wrong him or excite his jealousy, evinced surprise and in- 
dignation at the onslaught. But the ebullition was suecessful in calming 
his nerves, and he trotted back in a more rational humor to his mistress’s 
side, to receive her mingled reproofs and assurances of affection with sniffs 
of restored confidence and contented reconciliation. 
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It was a pretty picture. Brandon thought he had nevér seen a prettier, 
But he faced about presently and said : 

‘*We must get out of this some other way ; we seem to be trespassers 
here.” 

“Hush, hush!” whispered Sharpleigh ; ‘‘ she will hear you.” 

It was clear that the girl had heard, for she lifted her head quickly, and 
with a startled look endeavored to peer into the darkness which covered 
the entrance to the grove. The wayfarers had dropped out of view, and 
after listening intently for a brief space she returned, reassured, to her pas- 
time. 

“T intend that she shall hear me,” said Brandon, though he spoke in a 
lower tone than before. ‘ I don’t propose to take her unawares, in any 
ease. But we might,” he added doubtfully, ‘‘ask her to show us the 
proper road.” 

“To be sure,” Sharpleigh assented ; ‘‘ wait you here, and Iwill skirmish 
around to the other opening if I can.” 

“What for?” asked Brandon, astonished. 


‘To trap her, of course. Likely as not she will run like a deer the in- 
stant she catches scent ofus. There are only two ways out. You mount 
guard here, and I’ll execute a flank movement.” 

‘“*Oh, indeed!” remarked Brandon, scanning his interlocutor’s counte- 
nance curiously. He seemed disposed to speak further, but was seized, in- 
stead, with a fit of coughing, too vehement not to awaken a suspicion that 
it was intentionally exaggerated. 

The, young girl sprang from her seat, threw an inquiring glance around 
her, and prepared to gather together a few articles that lay near at hand. 
Sharpleigh, vituperating his companion’s untimely demonstration, rose to 
his feet, and leaping into the glade moved rapidly toward her. As she be- 
held him she uttered a faint cry, either of amazement or fear, and darted 
impetuously away, preceded by the dog, whose valor, it appeared, although 
equal to an encounter with goats, was not sufficient to sustain him in a con- 
flict with bearded and aggressive bipeds. 

Sharpleigh started in pursuit, but she sped across the sward with such 
celerity that he would have had no chance of overtaking her, even if Bran- 
don had not caught him by the arm and compelled him to desist. With- 
out pausing or turning, she flew like an arrow, and disappeared in the 
avenue beyond. 

‘Perhaps you expect me to congratulate you upon your brand-new 
cough,” said Sharpleigh, with a sour smile. 

““My cough, yes;” replied Brandon, dryly ; “ when I find it hard to 
swallow anything I am apt to cough.” 

‘*That’s very clever,” Sharpleigh retorted ; ‘but I don’t see why you 
should spoil my sport, as well as your own.” 

‘* My dear fellow, we shall never agree in our notions of what sport is. 
Frightening an unprotected girl, in a lonely place, seems to me the poor- 
est possible sort of amusement.” 

Sharpleigh was too busy examining the objects which the runaway had 
left behind to make an immediate answer. A moment later he broke out, 
with the air of one who has lighted upon a thrilling discovery : 

“*T say, I believe she was bathing! By Jove, she must have been 
swimming in the pond just before we came. Upon my honor I wish we 
had been a few minutes earlier e 


He burst into a rattling laugh, while Brandon serutinized him as if seek- 
ing the key to an awkward and perplexing problem. 
‘That is an odd conjunction,” he observed, contemplatively. “Upon 
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your honor you wish. you had—— Look here, Sharpleigh ; it isn’t fair to 
suppose that you mean all you say, but it would be to your eredit if you 
could be more careful in your speech.” 

‘¢Listen to the juvenile Puritan,” cried Sharpleigh, who had reasons for 
not desiring to quarrel with his partner for the day. ‘Ill tell you what 
you are, Brandon, you're an infant phenomenon. There never was any- 
thing like you—not in this country. Does it ever occur to you, my boy, 
that you are in Japan?” 

Brandon vouchsafed no response, and the other began to pick up the 
scattered articles from the shore of the pond, and to catalogue them in 
regular order. 

“Item, one pair of sandals ; item, one pair of tabi (socks) ; item, three 
tenugui (towels)—a bounteous supply of towels, but perhaps she was not 
alone ; item, one umbrella; item, a basket half filled with yaki-fu (bis- 
cuit). I shall take possession of this property. It will enable me to 
track the swift gazelle to her lair, Will you come, Brandon ?” 

‘Yes, I will go with yon.” 

**'l'o keep me in order ?” 

“To try, if nothing more.” 


II. 


THE young men went through the passage by which the fugitive had 
escaped, Sharpleigh laden with his spoil, and highly elated at the prospect 
of an adventure; Brandon in seareely a jocular mood, but determined to 
be lenient to his senior’s mischievous pranks so long as they should not 
pass the limit of reasonable toleration. This time their march was less 
fatiguing. It carried them over a series of gentle undulations, the path 
being broader than any they had trodden, and bordered by young cedars 
so trimmed and trained as to form a continuous sheltering arch. Emerg- 
ing from this, after a short and easy walk, they found themselves on the 
outskirts of a wide lawn, occupying five or six.acres, and spreading like 
an open fan before a habitation of the usual provincial type, but much 
larger than the average of its class, and notably superior in architectural 
construction. At the sides, and behind it, stretched a considerable ex- 
panse of tilled land, the orderly planting of which gave proof of uncom- 
mon skill in husbandry. 

“Why, it is the famous model farm!” announced Sharpleigh, in a loud 
voice. ‘* Weare in luck. None of our fellows has ever been able to get 
near it.” 

Brandon at once understood him to refer to a settlement which for sev- 
eral seasons had been an object of curiosity and admiration to visitors in 
this region. From a point near Miyanoshita, on one of the most fre- 
quented mountain-passes at the opposite side of the river, it was within 
view of all travellers, and commanded attention by the singularity of its 
position and by its close resemblance to a well-conducted agricultural 
establishment in England or America. It hung like a gem on the breast 
of a high hill, and, examined from a distance, it appeared to have all the 
characteristics and accessories of a neatly planned and compact Western 
plantation. Little was known of the owner or residents. There were no 
inns or bathing stations on the east bank of the Hayakawa, and the guides 
invariably professed ignorance when interrogated as to that locality. The 
village landlords were similarly reticent, and if pressed for disclosures 
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excused themselves by intimating that the proprietor of the farm-house 
preferred to live in solitude, and that they were bound to respect his 
wishes. Rumors were sometimes circulated to the effect that this system 
of seclusion had not always been maintained, and that in years compara- 
tively recent there had been no barrier to perfect freedom of communica- 
tion. These, when subjected to inquiry, were neither confirmed nor 
denied. The rule of isolation was rigid enough at present, and foreign 
tourists, though greatly given to discussion of the subject, and fond of 
decorating it with embroideries of romantic fiction, lacked the energy 
required to pluck out the heart of the mystery by direct investigation. So 
far as these two young wanderers could know, chance had given them the 
privilege of first admission to the precincts of “the model farm.” 

Even Sharpleigh, whose faculty of discontent was abnormally developed 
by unremitting practice, felt that the labors of the day had not been 
entirely in vain as he approached the open door of the mansion. 

*‘Tanomimasu!” he cried, clapping his hands together as a summons 
to those within. 

A long period of silence elapsed, and it was not until the ery had been 
vociferously repeated that footsteps were heard pattering toward them. A 
pretty girl, little more than a child, came out of the darkness and stood 
before the strangers. It was not the one they had seen in the glade— 
there could be no doubt of that—although their opportunity of observation 
shad been of the shortest. ‘This was a maid of fifteen, apparently, with no 
deficiency of clothing, and about whom there was nothing to indicate that 
she had just raced over a quarter of a mile of uneven rising ground. But 
although outwardly tranquil she was undisguisedly ill at ease, and no smile 
of creeting illumined her face as she waited to learn the cause of the un- 
looked-for visitation. 

‘* Health to you,” said Sharpleigh, in her own language. ‘ We have 
lost our way in the hills, and we hope you will show us the road to To- 
nosawa or to Miyanoshita.” 

The girl stepped forth with an alacrity that made both the applicants 
laugh, at which she was vaguely disconcerted. She commenced to point 
out the direction in which they’ should go, but was interrupted by Sharp- 
leigh, who had no idea of allowing the interview to terminate so ‘speedily. 

* Not yet, little one,” he said ; “we have been walking many thousands 
of miles ‘and are very tired. May we rest here awhile? Perhaps you will 
be so kind as to give us a cup of tea.” 

The girl hesitated, and her cheeks flushed as she answered timidly : 

“*T will briyg some tea to the gentlemen, but they will pardon me if I 
do not ask them to come within. There is—there is sickness in the 
house.” 

“The old story,” Sharpleigh remarked to Brandon; ‘‘ sickness always 
covers evasion in this chosen empire of duplicity.” To the girl he said: 
“Tf you have sickness [ am the person you want. Tamadoctor. Let me 
see your invalid ; [ will cure him in ten minutes. Or, should I say her? 
Come, I will give her strength to run up the steepest of your hills, with 
bare feet.” 

‘Truly, I wish to be thankful,” the girl responded, the color rising to her 
forehead ; ‘* but we have a physician—from Odawara.” 

“Do not tease her,” urged Brandon. ‘‘Tell her we shall be glad if she 


will let us have some tea, and then we will go immediately.” 
Tell her yourself,” said Sharpleigh. ‘This is a great occasion, and 1 
mean to make the most of it.” 
**Very well; [ will do my best,” Brandon replied ; and, turning to the 
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child, he explained that he had no purpose of intruding, and would not 
think of disturbing the household. He would drink the tea she had 
courteously proffered, and then take his leave. He spoke with less fluency 
than the Englishman, whose facility in acquiring languages was his 
chief title to useful distinction, but he managed to convey his meaning, 
and his pleasant tone and kindly manner bridged over the verbal gaps in 
his discourse. She listened with unconcealed satisfaction, and for a mo- 
ment looked at him as if willing to reconsider her distrust ; but she said 
only that she would bring refreshment, and, bowing low, disappeared 
within doors. 

“You are a kill-joy!” eried Sharpleigh. ‘ A wet blanket is an instru- 
ment of boundless hilarity compared to you. But I have another string 
to my bow, and I defy you.” 

He produced the articles he had brought from below, which had not, in- 
deed, been out of sight at any time, but which the girl had affected not to 
notice. On her return he accosted her in a vein of raillery. 

“Can you tell me who is the owner of these, my wise little woman ?” 

She shook her head and gave no reply in words. 

“T think they belong to a fox, a female witch-fox ; and her hole is not 
far away.” 

Still no response, but a perceptible increase of agitation. 

‘Tf you cannot help me,” Sharpleigh persisted, ‘‘to restore these tabi 
and these tenugui, [ must carry them over to Miyanoshita and leave them 
with the innkeeper. They will be claimed by and by.” 

‘*T will take care of them—if you are willing,” the girl stammered in 
confusion. ‘*Perhaps—perhaps—I can find——” 

“Oh, no; not unless you know whose they are. No,indeed; they must 
go with me.” 

He rose as he said this, and she murmured, in a piteous, fluttering 
way: 

*T will ask—I will ask what it is right to do; I hope the gentleman will 
not go—I beg him not to go before I come again.” 

She was about to enter the door, but Sharpleigh detained her by pluck- 
ing her sleeve. 

**Wait a little,” he said; “we will hold an inspection. Maybe there 
is something written upon them.” 

Brandon, who was looking on with growing compunction, saw her sud- 
denly turn pale as Sharpleigh threw open the umbrella. There was actual 
terror in her eyes. 

‘Sure enough,” shouted her persecutor; “here is a whole volume. 
Elegant extracts, poetry, moral maxims 

‘*Give it!” she cried, springing forward. But he flourished his prize 
above his head at a height which she was powerless to reach, and his sole 
answer to her appeal was a mocking laugh. She cast a glance of entreaty 
toward Brandon, and sank upon her knees, covering her face with her 
hands. The next instant the umbrella was snatched from Sharpleigh’s 
grasp, and flung far inside the portal. 

“Tt’s an infernal shame!” exclaimed the young American, seizing the 
rest of the plunder, and sending it flying after the umbrella. ‘ What 
possesses you to play such devilish tricks? I think, Sharpleigh, you are a 
straight descendant from one of those Cornish ogres who passed their lives 
making little children unhappy.” 

“Bravo, hooray!” roared Sharpleigh, determined to be blind to all ex- 
cept what he was pleased to consider the playful side of the situation. 
**And you, [’ll swear, are in the line of the seventh son of that Spanish 
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beggar who went around fighting windmills in defence of queer virgins— 
Don Cesar de Bazan, or something like that.” 

Brandon was in a frame of mind to respond extravagantly to any appeal 
to his sense of humor, and the droll elevation of the hero of Hugo and 
D’Ennery to the championship of medizeval chivalry struck him so comically 
that his indignation was superseded by a fit of immoderate laughter, in 
which Sharpleigh was well satisfied to join, without in the least knowing 
why. The simple Japanese girl stared at them both in utter bewilder- 
ment, but retained sufficient self-possession to appreciate the service that 
had been rendered her, and to long for the means of expressing her grati- 
tude. She struggled valorously against her trepidation, tried to smile 
when her protector asked, on his own account, for information about the 
way to his temporary abode, and declared her fervent hope that he would 
not again get lost; adding that she would willingly accompany him, oh! 
most willingly—yes, gladly, if—if—it were not forbidden that she should 
go to the places where foreigners were assembled ; but this injunction was a 
thing only to be whispered, and perhaps she had done wrong to mention 
it, even to—even to one who had been kind to her. It was because he had 
been kind that she wanted him to know why she could not do so slight a 
thing as guide him down the hill-side; but her good wishes should go 
with him—truly, if he would not laugh at her for speaking follies, her 
best wishes should follow him until—until he should safely reach his 
destination. 

The generous instincts of Brandon’s youth were still powerful within 
him, and he was touched by the little creature’s earnest protestations, al- 
though he could not comprehend their ardor, and had no conception of 
the obligation under which he had placed her. He wondered, as he looked 
down into her glowing face and saw the candor that shone in her eyes, how 
men like Sharpleigh could be insensible to the charm of such absolute 
honesty and sincerity ; but he had long ago learned the uselessness of con- 
tending against the illusions of European prejudice and conceit. With 
some misgiving he drew forth a few loose coins, endeavoring to conceal 
from his companion the amount of the gift he proposed to bestow. 

“T do not know how to thank you in your language,” he said, subduing 
his voice, ‘‘ but you must believe that I mean a great deal more than my 
poor words tell. We have caused you mountains of trouble, and if we 
have been rude it is only because we are thoughtless. Take this from me; 
when you go to Odawara you can buy a small kanzashi (hair-ornament) 
with it.” 

The smile faded from her lips, and she made a gesture of refusal. 

“What is this flirtation about?” demanded Sharpleigh, returning from 
a survey of the downward route. ‘Oh, I say, Brandon, are you giving 
her a yen (silver dollar)? What munificence! Jupiter showering gold 
upon the Danes. You needn’t laugh again; I had that right, anyway.” 

“She will not take it,” said Brandon, indifferent to the unsuccessful 
raid upon the classics. 

“Oh, won’t she? You try her again; she’ll be mightily cut up if you 
don’t give her a second chance.” 

‘*Do me the favor to receive it,” urged Brandon, “as a keepsake.” 

“Tt is too large a sum for that,” she declared, after a moment’s 
indecision. 

“Tam sorry you are not willing to oblige me. ” 

“*Do not say so,” she exclaimed. ‘ Perhaps—if you will let me choose 
this one.” 

She pointed to a battered and discolored American five-dollar gold piece, 
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which had lain in one pocket and another of its owner for a couple of 
years, not being current in the East. It had lost its brightness and proper 
color, and might easily have been mistaken for an insignificant copper 
token. The error of her selection was palpable, but Sharpleigh was quite 
uproarious in his malicious glee. 

“She has beaten you after all. By Jove, but she has a keen nose for the 
fragrant metal!” he guffawed. Then, wheeling toward the girl, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘You area clever one. It is worth five times as much as the 
yen, you know.” 

She did not immediately catch the import of his remark, but when it 
dawned upon her she looked more closely at the coin, which she had taken 
with some reluctance, and hastily held it out at arm’s-length. 

“The gentleman has a strange opinion of me,” she said, very quietly, 
and with a fine intonation of disdain. ‘From him I should have accepted 
nothing, in any case.” 

“Never mind what he says,” Brandon protested ; ‘‘it is my gift, not his. 
I wish you to have it.” 

“T cannot think of it,” she replied, and made as if she would deposit it 
on the floor of the portico. In spite of her assumption of composure the 
tears were in her eves and her mouth was quivering. 

Very good,” said Brandon ; ‘‘ you are right ; Iam glad that you refuse 
the piece of money. Now you will take this, from the hand of a friend, or 
you will make me feel ashamed and grieved.” 

He hurriedly detached a sprig of coral from a bunch of trinkets on his 
watch-guard. It was a rare fragment which he had purchased at Naples, in 
a gold setting of delicate Italian workmanship. 

“*Oh, the beautiful coral!” she murmured, unable to restrain her admi- 
ration at so perfect a specimen of the ware most dearly cherished by her 
country women. 

“Tt is not costly,” he averred. ‘‘It comes from a country far away, 
where these ornaments are very cheap.” Saying this he glanced around 
with an expression which Sharpleigh correctly interpreted as a warning 
that it would not be wise to offer contradiction. 

**T do not know,” she said, drawing her brows together, and sighing, a 
little anxiously. ‘“ I amignorant of everything. It ought to have a great 
value. I think it must have a great value; yet I will take it—if you tell 
me to do so.” 

“Surely I tell you to do so,” responded Brandon, preparing to depart 
without longer parley. ‘‘Now I am pleased with you. I have only one 
thing more to ask: what is your name ?” 

“My name?” It seemed incredible to her that this strange gentleman 
should really wish to know it. But he waited, and it was plain that he ex- 
pected her to reply. 

**T am called Suma.” 

“Suma; it is a pretty name—I shall not forget it. You do not care to 
hear mine,” he added, laughingly. 

“T shall learn it—soon,” she answered, gently and unaffectedly. 

The young men crossed the lawn with hasty strides. At the first sharp 
declivity Brandon turned about, and saw the girl’s slender figure framed 
in the pillars and roof of the porch. She was gazing after them, shading 
her eyes with her uplifted hand. 
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No time was lost in descending the slope, aud no energy squandered in 
profitless conversation. ‘The American was not in the mood for idle chat- 
ter, and Sharpleigh, though abundantly provided with material, thought 
it inexpedient to strain the other’s forbearance. After rejoining the main 
body of excursionists there would be plenty of outlets for his accumulating 
fund of satire. Once only he was moved by a tardy recollection to un- 
burden himself in boisterous lamentation. 

“Confound the whole of it!” he cried; “we forgot all about Flying 
Send.” 

is Flying Seud ?” asked Brandon. 

‘The fair bather, to be sure. You were so taken up with your mountain 
ingénue, and I was so taken up with the innocent pair of you, that Mistress 
Lightfoot slipped clean out of our minds. I’m sure she was in the house 
all the time. I heard the growling of a dog more than once.” 

‘*She did not wish to be discovered, so it is just as well,” said Brandon, 
putting more indifference into his tone than he actually felt. 

“Just as well—for to-day,” returned Sharpleigh, with a significance 
which Brandon preferred not to notice. 

: They passed over the river a short distance above Miyanoshita, and 
,entered the gate of the inn called Nara-ya at eight o’clock of a moonlit 
1 evening. Several of their travelling party were seated in the courtyard, 
filling.the air with after-dinner clouds of tobacco-smoke and gossip. Their 
appearance at that hour excited surprise, for the lodging-place in which 
they were installed was miles away, at Tonosawa, They were exhorted to 
remain and give an account of themselves and their proceedings, a sugges- 
tion which Brandon saw no reason to oppose, and which Sharpleigh ac- 
cepted with celerity. 

While they dined, this latter gentleman, whose wits were quite nimble 
enough to fashion the incidents of the afternoon into an extremely enter- 
taining if not strictly veracious narrative, engrossed the attention of the 
foreign circle by a full and particular description of the “model farm” 
and its appurtenances, not forgetting to disclose a great deal more than 
he had seen or heard respecting its inmates. As the majority of those who 
listened were kindred spirits, he was no longer under the necessity of con- 
sidering Brandon’s scruples, and he expatiated, with intense enjoyment, 
upon the ingenuity of the little girl, who, he declared, had artfully led her 
victim on by pretences of coyness and simplicity until he had offered her 
first a yen, and next a Yankee half-eagle, and finally enriched her with a 
piece of jewelry worth five times the amount of the gold coin. After he 
had executed several variations upon this theme, Brandon was called upon 
for his version of the transaction, but he laughingly declined to compete 
with so practised a master of fabulous improvisation. 

“You know how little it takes to spoil a good whiskey-punch,” he said. 
‘* Spirits and lemons and sugar without limit, but the less water the better. 
Sharpleigh has brewed you a superb romance ; if I should stir in the least 
teaspoonful of truth it would be ruined. His mixtures are vastly more 
to your taste than anything I can compound—hot, strong, and spicy. 
They give me the headache sometimes ; but I am not seasoned as most of 
you are.” 

“Tam one of the old residents in Japan,” droned a gray-headed man in 
a corner, “and it amuses me to see these youthful enthusiasts follow one 

another, year after year, with their high-flown notions about the treatment 
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of the natives. They begin with an immense deal of tenderness and deli- 
cacy—try to win popularity by all sorts of sentimental tricks. But they 
generally get over it in a year or two.” 

“You, Mr. Rivers,” said Brandon, “ got over your tenderness and deli- 
caey in considerably less than a year or two, I have heard.” 

““T don’t know what you have heard, Mr. Brandon,” replied the new 
participator in the dialogue, with a husky effort to be impressive. ‘ You 
never heard that I made a fool of myself endeavoring to appeal to the 
higher element in the nature of these savages.” 

“No, I certainly never heard that,” Brandon conceded. 

A ripple of laughter admonished Mr. Rivers that he was perhaps not 
making his points with the desired piquancy and depth, whereupon he 
became fr actious, and remarked, more hoarsely than before : 

“The Japanese are totally insensible to kindness or civility. Not one 
of them—man, woman, or child—was ever known to appreciate an act of 
generosity or show a spark of gratitude for a good turn.” 

“T faney you'll find there’s a deal of truth in that, Brandon,” coin- 
cided Sharpleigh, as the American offered no response ; and a number of 
approving exclamations testified that this was the prevailing belief. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Brandon, ‘‘ you have lived longer in the coun- 
try than I; but since you seem willing to endorse Mr. Rivers’s rather broad 
statement, I am inclined to submit to your judgment a trifling cireum- 
stance in my own experience; one in which several of you will be inter- 
ested—all, indeed, who have to do with our college in Tokio.” 

Four of the group of foreigners were colleagues with Brandon in the 
government institute at the capital, and were aware that it was in his 
power to impart many things worth their hearing and consideration. He 
could reckon with confidence upon the attention of at least that number. 

“You remember that we were all in doubt, up to the end of the last ses- 
sion, as to who would be appointed to sueceed Dalton as teacher of the 
two upper classes in English. I have since learned that the oflicers post- 
poned the selection till the very closing day. Our claims were so nearly 
equal that it was hard for them to decide. Everyone of us was eager to 
get the place, I suppose—I acknowledge that I was, immensely—but I 
did not think my chance was nearly so good as Sharpleigh’s, on account of 
his number-one reputation as an interpreter. You know how it turned 
out——” 

‘* Nobody grudged it to you, my dear fellow,” interposed Sharpleigh. 

‘You are very good to say so,’ “yesponded Brandon. “I want to make 
it clear that the directors were in the dark themselves, and had a notion 
of settling it by lot at the last moment, when one of my scholars, a lively 
youngster named Toneri—a great favorite of mine—scampered into the 
committee-room, handed over a most majestic document, bounced out 
again, and began to dance a tarantella in the corridor. That letter deter- 
mined the business, I am told. My contract was made out at once and 
sent to me the same afternoon.” 

“This grows absorbing,” said one of Brandon’s coadjutors ; ‘‘ did you 
get at the inside of the timely document ?” 

**You shall hear ; but I must carry you back to the beginning of Jast 
month, to explain ‘it fully. When our governors announced that they 
would give us the Fourth of July for a holiday, this year, I thought the 
least I could do, as a loyal son of the republic, was to celebrate the occa- 
sion myself, in a modest way - 

“Modest!” ejaculated another associate teacher; ‘it was the finest 
spread of the season. I will not sit quietly and hear it maligned.” 
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“‘Tam glad you haven’t forgotten it. My first intention was to invite 
only our own corps, but in the early part of that week my jolly little pupil, 
Toneri, came to me with a petition. His father, who was entirely unac- 
quainted with foreign usages and ceremonies, had a strong reason for 
wishing, by way of experiment, to sit at one of our tables. I don’t think 
it was out of mere curiosity ; it was really important that he should learn 
something of Western forms. He was going to start on a journey almost 
immediately, and it had to be done without delay if at all. So I asked the 
lad—it was really a pleasure to oblige him—to bring the head of his house 
to our dinner. He was as proud as a young peacock, and lie didn’t look 
unlike one, in his swell silks and crapes, when he led the old gentleman 
to his seat, though I thought they were both a trifle abashed at meeting 
so many people.” 

“The old man didn’t behave as if he were much abashed,” observed 
Sharpleigh. 

‘What are you referring to?” Brandon inquired. 

‘* Well, for one thing, after he had gone pretty well through every dish 
that was offered him, what does he do but take a lot of paper out of his 
belt, wrap up no end of sweetmeats, and tuck them away in his sleeve. If 
anybody had told me, [ wouldn’t have believed it, but I saw it with my own 

“Oh, yes, I saw it, too; but I should have preferred not to have it 
noticed.” 

“*Who could help noticing it ?—such a beggarly thing to do.” 

“Of course, Sharpleigh, you had the right to form your opinion, but ’m 
sorry you expressed it—at my table. Little Toneri understood you quickly 
enough. He whispered a word or two, and his father made a motion as if 
he would have put everything back ; but he restrained himself, very much 
to my relief. It must have been a painful situation for them both—it cer- 
tainly was for me.” 

‘* Bless my soul!” exclaimed Sharpleigh ; ‘‘I never dreamed of such a 
thing as that. I beg your pardon if I annoyed you; but as for those 
duffers, I think it was a good lesson for the pair of them.” 

“We are engaged to teach them lessons in English, not manners,” an- 
swered Brandon. ‘Iam not very sure that we are qualified for the latter, 
any of us; and if we were, they don’t come to our dining-rooms to be in- 
structed.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, just consider. He was filching food from the 
table, and hiding it away.” 

“Did he do it secretly ?” 

“Why, no; it was as brazen a proceeding as ever I saw.” 

“What do you suppose his object was ?” 

“T haven’t an idea. Probably he found he couldn’t eat any more on the 
spot, and thought it a good plan to scoop in a lot for home consump- 
tion.” 

“Ah! T explained it differently, but I wasn’t much nearer the truth than 
you. ‘These lads at college all belong to families of samurai (gentry), and 
most of them are wretchedly poor since the last war. I happened to know 
that Master Toneri had sisters and brothers, though I had never seen them, 
and it occurred to me that the old man might be one of those who couldn't 
offer his children delicacies very often. It may sound incredible to you, 
gentlemen, but the parents in this eccentric and unenlightened country 
are passionately fond of their offspring, and it didn’t seem at ail unnatural 
to me that this particular father should desire to give his young people a 
little share of what he had been enjoving. I did not think for a moment 
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that he was doing anything to be ashamed of. On the contrary, it struck 
me that in case I should ever be similarly placed, I should be well pleased 
if I had the courage to act in precisely the same way. I asked the two 
Toneris to wait awhile after my other guests had gone, and then began 
questioning the boy about the flock at home. He was surprised, and dis- 
posed to fight shy, until I had half-a-dozen packages brought in, and told 
him they were to be sent to his house, and that he would find in them the 
materials for a juvenile feast. This appeared to impress my visitors very 
singularly. They talked it over by themselves, so rapidly that I could not 
follow what they were saying, and presently the father begged to know— 
his son interpreting—if it was a foreign custom to make presents of this 
kind, after a banquet. I shuftled a bit, but he pressed me, and I had to 
acknowledge it was not at all the regular thing. Why, then, if I would 
please to enlighten him, had I done it in their case? I tried to make a 
jest of it, bat he grew mighty serious of a sudden, and repeated his inquiry, 
very courteously, but with decided dignity and with the air of a man not 
used to be trifled with. The end of it was, as I could not see that I, either, 
had done anything to be ashamed of, that I made a clean breast, hoping 
they would take it in good part. So they did, and ever so much more. 
They told me a fact I had never before heard—though I am astonished 
that you, Sharpleigh, with your years of residence here, had no knowledge 
of it—they told me that it is the commonest thing in the world, almost 
invariable, for a Japanese guest to carry away specimens of the food that 
has been set before him ; that it is regarded as a compliment to the excel- 
lence of the repast. Everybody does it, high and low. But they gath- 
ered, from—from something that reached their ears, that it was not our 
way, and they would have been horribly embarrassed if I hadn’t given 
them the opportunity to set themselves right—as they put it. And that 
was not all. Toneri, the sire, showed real feeling at my small scheme to 
regale his children. He said—to give you the whole of it—he said his 
intercourse with foreigners had not led him to expect anything of that 
kind, which was not a pleasant statement for me to hear, I can assure you. 
Three days afterward, a big box, tied up with a perfect net-work of rib- 
bons, came to my house. It contained two or three rolls of wonderful 
silk, some fine specimens of Echizen ware, and the splendid bronze vases 
you have admired in my parlor. I don’t dare to think what their value 
must be. There was a letter with them, begging me to accept these 
humble and worthless offerings—humble and worthless, if you please—in 
recognition of the sumptuousness and magnificence, and all that, of the 
banquet at which I had suffered the presence of my troublesome and im- 
portunate correspondent, Toneri Torajiro—Toneri Torajiro was my trouble- 
some and importunate correspondent’s full name. Then I thought it was 
time to hunt ap Toneri Torajiro’s record, and I discovered that, instead of 
being the poor devil I had imagined, he was one of the richest men in his 
provinee, a large land-holder, and the ‘rusui’ and confidential agent of 
the daimio of Echizen.” 

“The daimio of Echizen!” exclaimed a listener, one of the subordinate 
attachés of a legation in Tokio; **then that accounts for your luck, Mr. 
Brandon, The daimio of Echizen had exclusive control of public instruc- 
tion not long ago, and his influence in that department is still paramount. 
A word from him——” 

“Yes, that is what I was given to understand,” assented Brandon. ‘It 
was not a flattering tribute to my fitness, but I knew nothing of the hid- 
den machinery until my appointment was an accomplished fact. Now, 
theve’s the story ; the moral of it is too obvious to be repeated. You per- 
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ceive that I have very substantial reasons for not agreeing with your theory 
of Japanese insensibility to kindness.” 

‘““The moral appears to be,” said Mr. Rivers, struggling to clear his 
throat for an emphatic pronunciamento, ‘ that in this land of feudal syco- 
phancy it sometimes pays to kotow to the people in power.” 

A portentous silence followed this observation, during which one of the 
teachers whispered to the diplomatic lieutenant that old Rivers had made 
a mistake in his man this time, and might get a stiff lesson unless the 
Yankee was out of his usual trim. 

“*Ah, indeed!” said Brandon, turning toward Rivers and breaking the 
ominous pause. ‘That conclusion, sir, may be a proof of your keen in- 
sight into character, but it is not like your customary prudence to declare 
it.” 

“Why so?” Rivers gurgled. 

‘* Because you can’t always reckon upon dealing with so lazy and good- 
natured a person as [ am, and might let yourself in for just such a thrashing 
as your insolence deserves.” 

‘*Oh,” croaked Rivers, ‘‘ if you choose to take it that way—— 

“*T don’t choose to take it in any way, Mr. Rivers,” promptly signified 
Brandon, with an accent which, while it caused the others to prick their 
ears eagerly, appeared to cast an unaccountable spell of drowsiness over 
the individual for whose admonition it was assumed, evoking avowals of 
fatigue and allusions to the inexpediency of late hours in the country. 
Rivers was not cordially beloved, and no attempt was made to detain him, 
as he retired, mumbling morosely. 

While the company sat silent, waiting inertly for someone to introduce 
a new topic of debate, quick footsteps were heard on the flagged roadway 
without, and immediately afterward the lithe figure of a boy flitted through 
the open gate, and entered the inn by a side-door. It was easy to see, in 
the bright moonlight, that he had been running fast. He wore no cloth- 
ing but the one indispensable wrap, and his fine symmetrical frame, with 
its play of hardy and active muscle, suggested plastic comparisons to 
Brandon’s esthetic sense. 

“He looks like a young faun,” the American remarked. 

* Are there any male fawns ?” asked Sharpleigh, better versed in mod- 
ern venery than in antique art. “ I hope you don’t think that was a doe. 
The girls are not fastidious in this primitive world, but they don’t go about 
in quite so airy a costume as that. He is probably a messenger from Oda- 
wara, with letters.” 

Nobody was hard-hearted enough to dull the point of Sharpleigh’s ob- 
servation by verbal analysis. Nobody, in fact, had sufficient energy to 
prolong the conversation on any lines, and as the lapse of a quarter of an 
hour brought forth only disconnected monosyllables, the party dissolved 
for the night. Brandon was conducted to an apartment overlooking the 
broad Hayakawa valley by a tired maid-servant who fell asleep on her 
knees while waiting for his last orders. He dismissed her, and, lighting a 
cigar, paced the baleony for a long time, enjoying the unsurpassable beauty 
of the scene, watching the river as it ran its shining course far below, 
and interpreting, after a fashion of his own, the melodious eloquence of 
the forests and waters. More than once he cast his eyes in the direetion 
of the mysterious farm, but the ridge on which it stood was effectually 
concealed by intervening promontories. Weariness overcame him at last, 
and he turned into his bedroom, throwing apart the sliding panels, and 
admitting the rays of the moon, which illuminated every inch of space 
within the four walls. As he was about to stretch himself upon the cush- 
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ions of his couch he saw a pink flash shooting from the top of a rough 
table that served for a tuilet-stand, and rose again to discover the cause of 
the phenomenon. Of all conceivable objects this was the last he would 
have expected to behold. It was the coral ornament which, five hours be- 
fore, he had given as a keepsake to little Suma, on the threshold of her 
mountain home. 


FV. 


Branvon paid for his midnight indulgence by the loss of several morn- 
ing hours. When he rose the inn was almost deserted, and a message 
from the landlord advised him that he would be left to his own devices 
until dinner-time, his companions having set out to diffuse themselves over 
an unusually wide expanse of territory. His thoughts naturally centred 
upon the adventure of the preceding day, and especially upon the remark- 
able restoration of the trinket. He was by no means pleased at finding his 
gift flung contemptuously back to him—as he conceived it to be—and in 
his annoyance encouraged himself to indulge in reflections which probably 
were not philosophical, and certainly were not just. His indignation was 
not, however, sufficiently engrossing to keep him from wondering, at in- 
tervals, with a great deal of activity, how the transfer could have been 
effected so secretly and with such rapidity. While breakfasting, he en- 
deavored to extract information from the various waiting-maids, but they 
either had nothing to communicate or were under orders to feign the 
densest ignorance. 

Toward eleven o’clock he sauntered into the private office of the estab- 
lishment, where the innkeeper was sitting alone upon the matting, with 
eyes upturned to the ceiling, and deeply immersed in meditation. He was 
surrounded by letters and other documents, upon which his intention 
became riveted the moment he caught sight of the visitor. 

“‘T hope you are not so busy as you seem, Teishu-san,” said Brandon, 
inclined to laugh at the pretence of preoccupation, ‘‘ for I want some of 
your valuable time.” 

The proprietor sighed, and threw significant glances at the scattered 
papers, but he answered with infinite suavity : 

‘** My time is never so happily oceupied as when the honorable gentle- 
man condescends to make use of it.” 

““Tell me, Teishu-san,” Brandon continued, seating himself leisurely, 
‘““who was the messenger that came running in last night at ten o’clock ?” 

* The messenger that came running in last night at ten o’clock ?” re- 
peated the Teishu, twisting his head to one side like a bird, as if that atti- 
tude were especially favorable to severe efforts of memory. 

“That is what I said,” Brandon replied ; “ and it is quite preposterous, 
excellent Teishu-san, for you to put on that air of perplexity. You know 
what I mean, and you know who the boy was, and what he came for. You 
know also exactly why I make this inquiry.” 

‘¢My distinguished guest credits me with too much sagacity, whereas it 
is known to the entire neighborhood that Iam a man of singular and in- 
curable stupidity.” 

**Very good, my friend ; if you wish to keep me in the dark, you ean do so 
—for a little while. You would greatly oblige me by giving me the in- 
formation I want, and I promise that I will make no bad use of it. But 
if you are determined to lock your mouth, I shall investigate elsewhere. 
The tavern-keepers at Kiga or Hakone will enlighten me, I do not doubt ; 
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or, in case they are obstinate, I shall go to Dogashima, cross the river, and 
ascend the mountain. I know the road very well now.” 

‘* A letter came this morning for the honorable gentleman,” said the 
host, with serene imperturbability. ‘It was brought by a messenger 
from Tonosawa; perhaps he is the one whom the gentleman refers to?” 

‘* Perhaps you take me for an idiot because you are playing the part of 
one yourself,” Brandon retorted. ‘Let me have the letter.” 

He had not expected to succeed in his attempt to extract intelligence 
from this source, but his vexation at being placed in what he considered 
a ridiculous position made him impatient of evasion. 

“This is from a young pupil of mine in Tokio,” he remarked, after 
reading the epistle. ‘‘ He says he is about to visit these baths, and asks at 
what hotel he shall find me. I certainly shall not tell him to come to 
Nara-ya, where the proprietor is notorious for his disobliging disposition.” 

The Teishu smiled as if he had received the most cordial of compli- 
ments. 

“Ts it from Toneri sama?” he inquired, blandly. 

“Why, yes, it is;” said Brandon. ‘‘ How could you guess ?” 

**T, also, have a letter from the young master. Yes, he will soon be 
in this district. We shall have the happiness of seeing him, though he 
will not stop at Nara-ya. Am I permitted to understand that Toneri sama 
is a pupil of the sensei Brandon?” 

“ He is, and my very good little friend.” 

The innkeeper fell into a short fit of abstraction, sighing dolefully the 
—, Then, relieving his countenance of its former vacuous expression, 

e said: 

“*T beg the illustrious sensei’s pardon ; I beg his pardon many thousands 
of times. But if he will wait till the young master Toneri arrives, he will 
discover why it is impossible for his servant, who now speaks, to open 
his lips upon any subject connected with the house on yonder hill. This, 
truly, is more than I ought to say ; but with Master Toneri’s teacher I may 
allow myself so much freedom.” 

‘What in the world has he to do with it all?” demanded Brandon. 
“This is more of an enigma than ever.” 

But the Teishu protested that he had already gone beyond his proper 
limit, and entreated that he be spared additional interrogation. The Am- 
erican felt that it would be unfair to persevere, and was, moreover, con- 
vinced that he would gain nothing by further insistence. After pledging 
his word that no disclosure calculated to compromise the host should 
escape him, he withdrew to ruminate upon the new element that had been 
added to the mystification. 

In the afternoon he strolled forth without fixed purpose of instituting a 
search, but his mind was so intent upon the predominant theme that no paths 
except those leading toward the scene of the previous day’s events pos- 
sessed the slightest attraction for him. He first tramped in the direction 
of Dogashima, the village whose strange situation at the foot of a perpen- 
dicular cliff had wrought upon his imagination; but as he recalled the tur- 
bulent rush of the river at that point, and the absence of bridges, he 
slackened his pace, turned about, and, adopting a zigzag route, which kept 
him outside the boundaries of Miyanoshita, plunged through a small wil- 
derness of thickets, and in process of time found himself at the water's 
edge, near the ford which he had crossed with Sharpleigh. 

Here he sat down to rest and put in shape his plans for the balance of 
the day. A few rods above him, on the farther side of the stream, he could 
see the narrow and irregular track by which he had descended from the 
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heights, and over which, so far as he was aware, no law or regulation for- 
bade his passage. Supposing him to be wholly unacquainted with it, and 
still in complete ignorance as to the little settlement to which it led, what 
could be more natural than that his aimless wanderings should take that 
very course? His preference, indeed, was for unknown fields of explora- 
tion, as everyone knew. He was not sure that he cared particularly to 
revisit the farm-house itself. He had noticed many by-ways branching in 
various lines and curves, and it was not to be doubted that some of these 
would reward investigation. One of them, if he could only hit upon it, 
would probably conduct him to the bewitching glade of the waterfalls, and 
the goats, and the lady of the lake, who had fled so precipitately at the 
approach of intruders. That would be a scene worth fixing in his memory 
by prolonged examination. Of course it was not a public resort, and it 
could never be his inclination to invade the privacy of any person, least 
of all a young girl’s privacy. Without condoning in any degree the hab- 
itual license of the fraternity represented by Sharpleigh and Rivers, his 
experience in Japan warranted him in assuming that attempts to establish 
conversational communications, even by methods which would be pro- 
nounced audacious in his own native land, would not be harshly resented 
here. His premises were extremely unsound, and the conclusion which he 
based upon them was flimsy and insecure, but sufficient for the needs of 
his casual humor. It was true that the tenant of the sylvan retreat had 
executed a flight of remarkable celerity ; but then she was frightened. It 
would never be his design to frighten anybody. On the contrary, he 
flattered himself that he had acquired the art of diffusing calmness and 
tranquillity, and inspiring an amicable confidence among those whom he 
approached. All things fairly considered, he could think of no reason why 
he might not justifiably set himself to the task of rediscovering that 
charming and secluded haunt. 

While he thus pondered, measuring prospective distances inthe range 
of hills before him, he beheld a slight and supple figure flitting down tle 
path with which he was in a degree familiar. It was a young girl, and as 
she reached a natural platform about fifty feet above his own level, where 
she stood motionless and lifted her hand to her forehead to concentrate 
her gaze below, he had no difficulty in identifying her. The vague specu- 
lations of the past few minutes were dissipated in an instant by this pretty 
apparition. Now there was no question as to the proper disposition of his 
leisure. He broke off a slender branch from a willow-tree, tied his hand- 
kerchief to the end, and waved it in the air. Attracted by the signal she 
leaned forward, and, recognizing him at a glance, sprang from the trodden 
way and wound through the underbrush until she arrived at an open space 
directly opposite to his vesting-place. The current of the river was rapid 
and tumultuous, and he would have pronounced it impassable; but to his 
surprise, and much to his alarm, the girl was evidently undeterred by any 
thought of peril, or even inconvenience. She paused but a moment, 
gathering her loose skirt up to her knees and fastening the ends in her 
girdle, and then began to cross, leaping fearlessly from rock to rock witha 
lightness and precision which a practised gymnast could not have exceeded. 
No gymnast, in Brandon’s estimation, could have rivalled the grace of 
her poise and action. At one point, where she found herself on the 
brink of a channel wider than the rest, she caught off her sandals with a 
quick movement before bounding onward, and as she alighted again it was 
curious to see her bare feet clutch and cling, grasping at the uneven sur- 
face of the stone with a flexibility which Western civilization is incapable 
of developing. ‘The passage was too rapidly accomplished to allow Bran- 
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don to utter a sound of remonstrance, but his heart was beating with trepi- 
dation, and his tongue was unready, when she sped up the grassy bank 
and knelt beside him ia silent salutation. 

“You have frightened me,” he said, at length, searching for phrases in 
her language that should administer reproof, and yet not seem too severe. 
‘* How could you, Suma, do so dangerous a thing?” 

“I wished to meet you here,” she murmured, slow!ly raising her head. 
“T was afraid you would come to the ford. When I saw you at this spot I 
knew it was best for me to join you. My task would not be so hard for me.” 

‘*T do not understand you,” he replied, not alittle bewildered by her 
words and by her strange appearance. She was very pale, and although 
she held herself in control her agitation was too great to be concealed. 

“No, Brandon-san,” she responded, bending forward again ; “‘ you do not 
understand, but if you will listen I shall tell you everything.” 

“What ! you have learned my name?” he exclaimed ; “ truly you area 
wonderful little girl.” 

She made no answer to this. The burden of her thoughts was too grave, 
apparently, for careless speech, and the struggle to master her emotion 
was not entirely successful. She was closely folded together in her hum- 
ble posture, but he could see the throbbing rise and fall of her breast, and 
hear her tremulous breathing. 

“You have overtasked your strength,” he said, kindly. ‘A powerful 
man would hesitate to do what you have done.” 

‘*It was nothing,” she declared. ‘‘I thought it would be necessary to 
go to the inn. I did not hope to see you, but I had a letter, which I 
meant to leave. No one would take it for me. I had to come myself. It 
was hard to do even this, but to let you go without knowing would be 
harder—much harder.” 

Her voice faltered, and she laid her hand upon her heart, as if to stay its 
pulsations. He drew it gently away and patted it, desiring to soothe her 
as he would have soothed a younger child. 

“‘T was glad when I saw you,” she continued, her eyes still turned to 
the ground. ‘TI never thought I should be so fortunate; but I wished to’ 
keep you from coming to the ford. Many persons pass that way ; here I 
could speak with you alone.” 

“T am glad, too, my good little Suma, to meet you again. I trust it 
will not be the only time.” 

She lifted her face with an expression of surprise. 

“Tt must be the only time,” she said. ‘‘I am not so wicked as to dis- 
obey my father twice, and, indeed, there would be no need. It is a very 
little thing I have to tell you. Ishall not trouble you long.” 

Brandon had a comical sense of discomfiture, like one who feels himself 
rebuffed in a game of flirtation ; though nothing—he imagined—was far- 
ther from his thoughts than a flirtation with this simple baby, and it re- 
quired no keen discernment to perceive her absolute innocence of coquetry, 
whatever the undivulged purpose of her errand might be. He smiled at 
her paternally—he still imagined—and continued to pat her hand. 

“‘It is only this,” she proceeded. ‘‘ My father was angry because I 
received the beautiful coral from you. I told him he would know there 
was no harm if he had seen you, but he—it is rude for me to say, and I 
shall ask you to forgive me—he does not like strangers. They have done 
him wrong. They have made him—all of us—unhappy. He says there 
can be no difference—that they are all alike. If I had believed that, I 
should not have taken the coral, Brandon-san. When my father chided 
me I was sad because I could not feel that he was just. But I am a child, 
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and he is a man of wisdom. It was right that the gift should be sent 
back, since that was his judgment, but it could never seem right to me 
that you should believe I was ungrateful ; that you should remember me 
as one who could repay your kindness and gentleness with an uncivil 
action. I begged that Tomiji might carry a message to tell you my sor- 
row, but it was forbidden. 'lomiji was very willing. He pleaded for me 
with my father. He isa good boy. Yes, Brandon-san, it is true that we 
have suffered much grief, and people of your race have deeply injured our 
house. No one can blame my father for his severity. Yet who shall say 
that all must be evil because some have been base and cruel? I am talk- 
ing like a foolish girl, and wearying your ears with idle words. Last night 
LTecould not sleep. It has never happened to me before to be ashamed of 
what I have done, or of what others have made me do. Therefore, to-day, 
I wrote a little letter, thinking in that way to win your forgiveness. I 
should have left it at the inn. It would not have been pleasant to go 
there; they would have pointed at me and shaken their heads. Now I am 
spared that pain, and no one can speak illof me. And if I have been bold 
and forward, it is because I could not bear that you should believe Suma 
has a bad heart.” 

If Brandon had followed his inclination he would have taken the little 
creature in his arms and caressed her, but it was so strange to his experi- 
ence to be confronted by such simplicity and trustfulness that he felt 
bound to guard himself with firm discretion. He had never before been 
brought in contact with a Japanese girl of her years and station, and he 
found himself wondering whether she should be regarded as a type of her 
class, or as a rare and exceptional character. In all his days he had never 
met a more interesting personality, humble and untutored as she was, and 
almost infantile in her winning and confiding grace of manner. Perhaps 
it was mainly her freedom from self-consciousness which gave her that 
infantile air. She had, in fact, reached the age at which her sex is often 
most attractive, in this land of early fruition, and however immature her 
mental growth might be, she was almost a woman in stature and in the 
fulness of her physical development. How pretty she was, with the be- 
seeching look on her bright young face! how charming, with her honest, 
tender eyes, and the plaintive curve and droop of her mouth! Was not 
her blooming beauty of a fairer and more delicate grade than should 
belong to a daughter of rustics? Brandon no longer patted her hand. 
He was holding it with a firm, warm pressure, which, he chose to think, 
was the appropriate manifestation of a purely compassionate and protect- 
ing sentiment. So far as he was aware, there was nothing in the situation 
that could disturb his philosophical composure. In most respects he had 
the satisfactory and contented estimate of himself and his merits that com- 
monly characterizes American manhood at the age of twenty-five, but he 
was capable of keeping his vanity in reasonable restraint, and of detecting 
imperfections in his panoply of shining republican virtues. At that mo- 
ment his predominant impulse was to congratulate himself with unaffected 
sincerity that he was so constituted as to recognize and respect the purity 
and candor of this guileless child. He realized, however, that it might be 
judicious to await a more convenient occasion for introspective study, and 
to diminish the intensity of the interview by adopting a cheery and viva- 
cious tone. 

‘*How old are you, Suma?” he suddenly inquired. 

“Tam sixteen,” she answered, a little disappointed at the abrupt depart- 
ure from the subject that weighed upon her soul. 

‘* Sixteen ; that means fifteen to me—or fourteen. If you were in my 
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country you would be fourteen. You are very young to have such deep 
and serious thoughts.” 

‘Tam willing that the gentleman should laugh at me, if he will not 
think unkindly.” 

“You dear girl, who could think unkindly of you? Not I, Suma; you 
are too good—and pretty.” 

“Do not say so, Brandon-san; I am—” she turned her face aside, but 
was not too much abashed to smile furtively. 

‘* You are as pretty as a picture—prettier than most pictures. Will you 
please me by standing up for a moment, and letting me look at you?” 

She rose slowly, and in demure embarrassment. Language of this kind 
was new to her. It was true enough that few pictures could have con- 
tended with her as she stood with shortened gown and sleeves thrown 
back to the shoulder like a diminutive reproduction of a Greek statue, 
though without the coldness or hardness of marble. A faint color glowed 
in her cheeks as he contemplated her approvingly, but when she followed 
the downward cast of his glance to the lower part of her body she started 
violently and tore the drapery from her belt, wrapping the folds tightly 
around her, while the blood rushed in surges to her neck and face. 

“*T could not help it,” she palpitated; “it was to cross the river. I 
did not know—I had forgotten.” 

This was a most unexpected turn. That a country girl in the wilds of 
Japan should be overcome with confusion because her bare legs had been 
seen was too heavy a strain upon credulity. In spite of her distress a flash 
of suspicion touched Brandon’s mind. 

‘* Now, indeed, you are foolish,” he said, sharply. ‘‘ What does it mat- 
ter? Do you try to make me believe that you care ?” 

“*T must care,” she exclaimed, in a broken voice; ‘it is my duty. Do 
not speak to me so. I did not mean to offend you. I was—I was think- 
ing of my sister.” 

The words were incoherent, and conveyed no meaning to him, but her 
accents were so piteous that he sprang to his feet with a pang of con- 
trition. 

“Suma, Suma!” he cried; ‘*I am sorry; I was wrong. Don’t ery, my 
little child ; it was cruel in me to grieve you.” 

“You cannot understand,” she answered, struggling with her tears, 
“and I cannot tell you. [have said too many unwise things, and I must go.” 

“Not yet,” he objected; “not till I teach you that I am truly your 
friend. Tell me, Suma—we are all alone, no oné will come near us—tell 
me why your father is so stern; why it makes you sad to think of your 
sister. You are not old enough to have many troubles, but if anything 
pains you, small or large, let me try to help.” 

“T cannot stay ; they will all say I ought never to have come.” 

«Then I will go and ask them why.” 

“Oh, no,” she protested, in great alarm; “that would be terrible. I 
should die of fright.” 

“T certainly will go, unless you promise to meet me once more, and tell 
me everything.” 

“Why do you say that? There is nothing you can wish to know.” 

“Little Suma, is it surprising that I am interested in you? Where 
shall I see you to-morrow? Will you come here ?” 

“*T dare not, I dare not ; and there is no reason for it.” 

“Must I believe you have some dreadful secret in your family? Why, 
T shall hear all about it in a few days. Toneri Riuzo will tell me.” 

For the second time the name of his youthful student acted like a talis- 
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manic speli. Staring at him with distended eyes she cried out in amaze- 
ment: 

“Riuzo-san! Are you acquainted with him? Is it possible that he 
knows you?” 

“Another mystification,” said Brandon. “First the innkeeper, now 
the daughter of the hermit-farmer. Surely I know Riuzo; he is my pupil 
at Dai Gaku. He is at my house every day, when I am in Tokio.” 

“ Riuzo-san’s sensei,” she murmured; “it may be different with him. 
Perhaps 

‘**Perhaps you will see me again. Of course you will. By and by we 
shall all be like brothers and sisters—you, Toneri Riuzo, I—and every- 
body.” 

“T do not understand why you command it,” she said, smiling faintly. 
“Yes, I will see you, Brandon-san—I think I will. Iam not sure, but I 
believe it must be different with you. It does not seem true that you can 
be a bad man, and wish to hurt me. I have been told by one who is a 
great scholar that foreigners are sometimes good.” 

‘“*T should be brutally bad if I could hurt a child like you,” Brandon 
replied. ‘ Put that fear out of your anxious little head forever.” 

‘7 have no fear; and to-morrow—but I cannot come here. If it is not 
too difficult for you to find our garden, the round garden where the cedar- 
trees grow and the ducks are swimming, I shall go there in the middle of 
the afternoon.” 

‘Nothing is easier. I know the place; I was there yesterday.” 

‘You do not know the paths from this side.” She gave him such in- 
structions as were necessary, scanning the hill-side carefully to see if her 
homeward course were clear. 

‘*Go by the ford, if you must leave me,” he said.‘ I will not have you 
risk your precious neck, though I would like to see you do it again, in the 
the same way, but for the danger.” 

She hung her head, disconcerted at the recollection. 

“You will not see it again,” she said, hurriedly. ‘‘ I shall pass the river 
above. You will let me go alone ; then no one will know that I have been 
with you.” 

He took her hand, and drawing her near to him, threw his arm around 
her shoulders. She quickly disengaged herself, and said, with a quiet 
firmness she had not before displayed : 

‘* Brandon-san, I have learned some things that are hidden from many 
girls. If you touch my body so closely I shall be grieved that I ever saw 
you.” 

Without another word she left him, but before she reached the crossing- 
place she turned and waved her hand with a cordial gesture of farewell, 
which she repeated on arriving at the stepping-stones. It was not so dis- 
tant but that he could see the pleasant gleam in her bright eyes. She 
ran lightly to the opposite bank, and he observed that though the stream 
was high and the spray heavy, she did not disencumber her nimble feet 
from the skirts of her long kimono. 


¥. 


Ir was growing dark when Brandon returned to Nara-ya. His purpose 
was to take leave of his acquaintances at this station, and proceed at once 
to his own quarters, but he was overpowered by the remonstrances of the 
assembled company, who were dining. as usual, in the open air. 
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‘* Take a bite, Brandon,” said one, ‘‘and some of us will go down with 
you. We have promised Sharpleigh.” 

“Sit down and tell us, O truant,” cried the boisterous Englishman, 
“‘where you have been roaming. Over the Eastern hills, I'll take my 
oath.” 

“You'll perjure yourself, then,” laughed Brandon. “TI will give you 
one answer, and that shall be the end. I haven’t been on a higher level 
than this since I last saw you.” 

‘*Tn that case,” said Sharpleigh, ‘I have a better budget of news than 
you. I have found out all about the model farm.” 

“‘T applaud your perseverance, my dear fellow. What have you to 
tell?” 

‘‘Nothing extraordinary, after all. It turns out the most common- 
place sort of business. If you like to hear, I'll make a short story of 
it. The rest of us have worn the subject threadbare already.” 

Brandon signified his desire to be enlightened, without, however, be- 
traying the full extent of his interest. 

“T found a girl at Hakone,” began Sharpleigh, ‘‘who used to be em- 
ployed here at Nara-ya. While she was in these diggings she had to keep 
her mouth shut, but over there they are not so particular. It appears 
that the owner of the place up yonder was a bit of a swell under the 
feudal system—not a heavy swell, but a fellow of moderate standing and 
means, who, when the smash-up turned things topsy-turvy, instead of 
sitting on his heels and waiting for the world to come to an end, bought 
a goad lot of land hereabout and set up as a gentleman-farmer. This was 
five years ago. He had a big family—has still, I suppose—ineluding a 
jolly parcel of growing girls. They were not in the habit of running 
about the taverns much, as some of the village lasses do, for the father 
had an old grudge against Europeans, and didn’t care particularly to let 
any of his stock get entangled with them. But one day—it was in the 
summer of 1870—an enterprising chap, a countryman of yours, Brandon, 
pushed his way to the clearing, just as we did, and lighted upon one of 
the daugliters as she was sitting at a loom, putting in all her strength 
weaving. Her jacket was off and her frock was tucked up, to give her 
free play with the shuttle and the pedals. I don’t doubt she looked very 
chipper and airy on her perch, with no covering above her waist or below 
her knees. The traveller evidently thought so, for he made a sketch of 
her exactly as she was; and when he saw how it delighted her, he made 
a copy, which he left with her. Well, the little idiot went showing it 
around, and pretty soon got Master Yankee into a fine scrape, as nearly as 
I can make out. She came down to this shanty, and a party of silly 
foreign women began to pet her, and show her their photographs. What 
does she do but out with her own extremely décolletée picture, and hand 
it around as gay and cheeky as you please. Of course the Yokohama set 
pulled the longest kind of faces, and she was quick enough to see that 
there was something queer about it, and to make comparisons. It wasn’t 
many hours before the artist heard what had happened, and up he 
seampers, next day, to stir up a row and get his drawing back. The girl 
at Hakone tells me that he found his model as polite as she knew how, 
but choke-full of reserve, and as distant as if she were in the next prov- 
ince. She was working the loom, the same as ever, only, by Jove, she 
had her dress pinned close, so that you couldn’t see a bare inch of neck, 
and not the smallest suspicion of ballet about her petticoats. Not the 
twinkle of a toe to qualify her prudery. She played her game very 
neatly, and put on all sorts of airs until she had the young fellow caught 
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fast, and from that time he never left her side fora month. I don’t know 
how much she got out of him; the Hakone girl says she did not take a 
penny, but that’s for the marines. The old man would attend to that, 
anyway. When the gallant youth started for home he talked a good deal 
about coming back the following year, but of course he wasn’t seen again. 
She kept a steady lookout for him, hanging around the taverns month 
after month, with the baby in her arms—what’s the matter, Brandon? 
you needn’t jump; nothing surprising in that, I hope—yes, she was on 
the watch all summer, but he knew enough to stay out of the way. Then 
the father pretended to cut up rough, and swore that no foreigners should 
ever go near his house—though how the beggar could prevent them. if 
they wanted to, I don’t clearly understand. But he could prevent his 
girls from rambling loose, and that is what he did. They say it’s the most 
unusual thing to meet any of them in the villages, except in winter time. 
We had an example, yesterday afternoon, of their promptness in getting 
out of sight. Perhaps that was the very one who lost her sweetheart—I 
shouldn’t wonder a particle. I suppose it was the youngest that they sent 
out from the house to parley with us, though you wouldn’t have taken 
her for a chicken if you had seen the way she fastened on to Brandon. I 
say, Brandon, they seem to have a lively instinct for Americans, don’t 
they ? Runs in the family, apparently.” 

Brandon made no reply. This, then, was the sad secret of Suma’s 
household, and the cause of the child’s anxiety and dread. Three years 
ago the betrayed and deserted girl was probably her counterpart, with the 
same charm of tender youth and the same trustful innocence, but without 
knowledge of the sorrows of others to warn her, and therefore even less 
prepared to escape the snares of falsehood and treachery. It was the 
recollection of her sister’s meeting with the stranger, and the attendant 
circumstances, that made Suma sensitive to her own scanty attire when 
she found herself the object of Brandon’s serutiny. Without the lesson 
taught by the misfortune of one dear to her she would have been inca- 
pable of that foreshadowing of evil which prompted her to resent his fa- 
miliar touch. He grew hot and ugly while he drew these inevitable con- 
clusions. 

One of the foreign party kept the conversation alive by asking how old 
the girl was at the time of her adventure. 

** About fifteen, I judge from the description,” Sharpleigh responded. 

‘“*My God!” cried Brandon, in a sudden wild fury; ‘‘ what a damned 
infernal scoundrel he must have been !” 

His associates, with scarcely an exception, stared at him in amazement 
and ineredulity. They were used to what it pleased them to term his ec- 
centricities, and were prepared for his more or less serious antagonism, but 
an explosion of this violence was not in their calculations. 

“ Brandon is on his high horse again,” sneered Sharpleigh, stimulated 
by the presence of numerous sympathizers. ‘He can’t get it into his 
romantic head that the women in this country have no scruples to speak 
of—nor the men neither. I don’t know where you keep your eyes and 
ears, ny dear fellow.” 

‘Tt won’t do,” added Rivers, the patriarch of pruriency, with wheezy 
vehemence, ‘‘ to judge these people by a civilized standard. When you 
live among a race the females of which don’t know the value of chastity, 
what is the use of talking as if there were any harm in getting all you can 
out of them ?” 

“Mr. Rivers,” Brandon replied, “you were here in the early days, 
when the Japanese were all ignorant of the relative values of precious 
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metals, and the country was drained of its wealth by speculating thieves 
from abroad. These people, as you always call them, had absolutely no 
knowledge of what gold was worth, but I never heard that those who 
fleeced and despoiled them were absolved on that account. They were 
robbers, one and all. I don’t care, however, to apply this as a parallel, be- 
cause I have no faith in your barbarous doctrine of the inherent vicious- 
ness of Japanese women. It is false all through. If I had an atom of 
doubt about it I would meet my sister at Yokohama and do my best to 
dissuade her from setting foot on shore.” 

It made Rivers extremely sore to be reminded of the infamous gold 
frauds by which the Japanese were first initiated into the high moralities 
of Western commerce ; not because he regarded them as in any degree 
reprehensible, but because his lack of courage and capital, both of which 
were essential to a successful participation in these nefarious enterprises, 
had prevented him from enriching himself as others did. He therefore 
weleomed the opportunity of a diversion. 

“Tf your sister is coming ” he began : 

‘She is; and I shall be rejoiced to get her out of the artificial atmos- 
phere of the ‘settlements,’ as soon as I can, and into the heart of the coun- 
try she is on her way to see.” 

‘*T was only going to say that if your sister is coming, we can safely leave 
it to her to straighten you before she has been here six months. But 
you'll excuse me for mentioning, Mr. Brandon, that, as a rule, we don’t 
‘talk quite so freely of our sisters in connection with the women of these 

arts.” 

pe Why not?” exclaimed Brandon, more and more exasperated as he 
perceived that the general opinion was dead against him, and that even so 
poor a creature as Rivers was on this occasion sustained, simply because 
he put himself forward as the exponent of sentiments which to the Amer- 
ican were revolting: ‘*why not? I know of no reason. By the Lord, I 
shall make it my business to talk to my sister very freely about the 
women of these parts. I don’t know a subject that is more interesting, and 
I know a great many that are more demoralizing.” 

But even as he spoke he was conscious of his folly in prolonging an al- 
tercation which could have no creditable issne, and in which he had been 
so led away by his impetuosity as to allow this ancient ruftian a momentary 
advantage over him. None of the listeners, he reflected, could be aware 
of the circumstances which occupied his mind, and which gave the conver- 
sation its peculiarly irritating significance; and in their estimation his 
acerbity was absolutely without excuse. Controlling himself by an effort 
he rose, and in a lighter tone said : 

“Gentlemen, I am not strong enough to convert you, and not weak 
enough to be converted by you. I will « carry my private convictions down 
the river, to Tonosawa. I see they are not suited to this ethereal altitude. 
Are you ready, Sharpleigh ?” 

“Quite so; but it is only for to-night that I am going. Tonosawa is 
too much ont of the way, I find. Miyanoshita is the real centre. I shall 
move my traps up here to-morrow morning.” 


VI. 


Branvon was relieved to find himself alone on the following day, but 
while the withdrawal of Sharpleigh freed him from a minor annoyance, he 
was sensible of a new and entirely original cause of disquietude, in the con- 
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templation of which he passed several uncomfortable hours. Doubts and 
anxieties respecting his attitude toward the little girl of the mountain 
began to disturb his peace. Nature had kindly abstained from endowing 
this young American with more than his just share of masculine conceit, 
but he was by no means destitute of that essential and not wholly undesira- 
ble attribute, and its influence was perceptible in the train of meditation 
to which he now yielded. He was not accustomed to regard himself as 
qualified to play the part of conquering hero in his general intercourse with 
women, and the easy victories of Oriental society would not in any case 
have accorded with his fastidious taste ; but he knew well enough that he 
was capable of recommending himself to feminine approval with efficacy 
and promptitude, if he chose to exercise that faculty. “Probably he had 
exercised it more frequently than he would have cared to acknowledge, 
though not with deliberate intention to exploit his powers, or to supply 
additional testimony of the facility with which men of his own race can 
subjugate the native fair. It was not glaringly to his discredit that he 
misinterpreted the motives of Suma’s conduct. What he knew about the 
daughters of Eve he had chiefly learned in his own country, and he was 
not to be sharply censured for applying American theories to the solution 
of Eastern problems in gallantry. If Suma had not been smitten with a 
sudden tender fancy for him, what had possessed her to take so extraordi- 
nary a step, in defiance of her father’s behest, and in opposition to all 
the conventionalities which bind her sex in Japan, as to seek him out and 
strive to recover the good opinion which she feared she had forfeited by 
an act of apparent rudeness? He understood the sensitiveness of the 
Japanese to points of courtesy, but it was surely beyond reason to imagine 
that a child of her years, presumably unacquainted with the subtler refine- 
ments of high breeding, would expose herself to the displeasure of her 
elders, and ineur dangers of which she had received more than a passing 
warning, simply to justify herself in a matter of etiquette to an unknown 
stranger. The idea was preposterous. ‘The only rational explanation was 
that the incidents of her first meeting with foreigners, at an impression- 
able age, had wrought upon her feelings so extravagantly as to render her 
unmindful, for the moment, of her filial obligations. She had heard 
nothing but ill of these wanton and inhuman invaders of her fatherland, 
and the behavior of one of the twain she had encountered gave authority to 
the worst reports ; but the surprise of an unexpected contrast had over- 
thrown the prejudices in which she had been reared, and left her power- 
less to resist the impulses which in a few hours had completely domina- 
ted her. 

It was with no sort of satisfaction that Brandon arrived at this con- 
clusion. The piquant interview with Suma, at the river side, had been a 
charming episode in his summer experience, the recollection of which he 
intended to guard with especial fondness ; but he reminded himself that he 
ought to have foreseen the awkwardness of again indulging in so hazardous 
a diversion. The inclination to insist upon a second rendezvous, uncon- 
trollable at the time, had now the appearance of a weak and thoughtless 
caprice. He had talked an immense deal of nonsense to the child, and 
had enjoyed it éxtremely. He hoped that she had enjoyed it, too, but as 
he recalled the dialogue, he was unable to assure himself that she regarded 
it as nonsense. He could not. indeed, conscientiously declare that he had 
meant it to be so regarded. What tricks—he soliloquized—what tricks a 
man’s tongue will play him when he is sitting on the bank of a river with 
a pretty girl kneeling beside him. A pretty girl with big, innocent, con- 
fiding eyes. With rosy, dimpled cheeks. With the sweetest and softest 
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voice in the world. As her image rose before him he was not so positive 
that he had acted unwisely in requiring her to meet him once more. This 
revulsion, however, was transient. He was presently more convinced than 
ever that he had done one of the injudicious things of his life, and was 
heartily sorry for it. He paced back and forth through the single short 
street which constitutes the village of 'Tonosawa, in a state of abstraction 
that caused the populace to watch him solicitously from windows and door- 
ways. More than once he was on the verge of resolving to break the 
appointment he had labored so persuasively to secure. He would have 
done this had not conjecture supplied him with a series of supposititious 
consequences, the realization of any one of which would have added fresh 
embarrassment to his situation, Clearly he must see her, and say a kind 
but firm and inexorable farewell. Was it not conceivable that this 
daughter of simplicity and nature, unfettered by formal restraints, might, 
if neglected utterly, institute a search for him throughout the region, and 
compel him, on peril of harrowing collisions, to abandon the holiday 
haunts of his careful and deliberate choice? Poor little Suma! modest 
and delicate in every thought and feeling! Even her gentle and forbear- 
ing soul would have flamed with resentment could it have followed the 
course of these baseless and unjust suspicions. 

Brandon’s mistake at this stage of his career in Japan was in supposing 
that, because he had studied the people for a year or more with unusual 
assiduity, and with perfect honesty and sincerity of purpose, no phase or 
detail of the national character had escaped his penetrating research. It did 
not occur to him that he could possibly be out of his reckoning in dealing 
with so simple a question as that which now engaged his attention. The 
only difficulty before him, he believed, was that of consoling Suma, and 
reconciling her to the abrupt termination of their acquaintance. After per- 
forming this ceremony he would turn his back upon the model farm .and 
leave its inmates to adjust their own destinies. He started promptly at 
noon, upon the same intricate and pathless route which he had traversed 
two days before. Rough as it was, he preferred it to the road which would 
carry him through the upper villages, and expose him to the chance of in- 
terception by Sharpleigh or his comrades. Having now a definite object 
in view, his progress was comparatively easy and rapid, and he arrived at 
the staircase leading to the place of tryst at so early an hour that he had 
little expectation of finding himself awaited. As he mounted the steps, how- 
ever, it became evident not only that the garden was occupied, but that it 
was tenanted by more than one person. Voices in conversation reached 
his ear and caused him to ascend slowly and with caution. One of the 
speakers, he soon discovered, was a man, and as he still moved upward he 
detected a familiar and most ‘unwelcome tone. For an instant he was un- 
willing to credit his senses, but a nearer approach dispelled alldoubt. — It 
was Sharpleigh. There was no mistaking those harsh and jatigling ac- 
cents. Brandon turned in disgust, and prepared to retrace his way, assum- 
ing with intemperate and unreasoning precipitaney that the Englishman 
had been accepted as a satisfactory substitute for himselfin the interview 
of his own planning. He did not stop to hear the subject of the colloquy ; 
he was too angry for that. Nor would he wait to verify his supposition 
that Suma was the other party in the proceedings. He had already de- 
scended some little distance, when a violent exclamation and a volley of 
expletives from Sharpleigh arrested him. The answer came floating 
down in searcely audible sounds, but although the words were indistin- 
guishable, it was certain that they were not of Suma’s utterance. Again 
Sharpleigh’s voice rang out, this time in a fierce and threatening key, and 
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a dog began barking wildly and furiously. Hurried phrases of menace 
and defiance cut keenly through the air, and, stricken with shame and 
humiliation at what he heard, Brandon rushed back with the utmost 
speed he could command to the entrance of the glade. A ery of horror 
burst from him at the scene which met his eyes. 


VII. 


In separating from his colleague Sharpleigh’s chief object had been 
to secure freedom for the investigation upon which he was bent. His 
curiosity had been highly inflamed by the incomplete disclosures of the 
Hakone serving-maid, and his passion for lively adventure stimulated by 
the little he had seen of the dwellers on the mountain. He devoted the 
morning of his removal to Miyanoshita to the concoction of a plausible 
fable by which to account for his sudden longing for solitude, and set off 
betimes upon a misleading course, doubling and twisting with foxy sinuos- 
ity, to divert attention from his trail. Crossing the river at the ford, he 
worked his way downward, along the shore, until he reached the small 
clearing opposite Dogashima, from which spot he had merely to follow the 
rising path. The distance from his point of departure was much less than 
that which Brandon had to cover, and he arrived at his destination nearly 
half an hour before the American began to climb the rude staircase. He 
took infinite pains to conceal his approach, treading lightly and noiseless- 
ly over the level spaces, and crawling on hands and feet as he scaled the 
last ascent. A grimace of satisfaction overspread his face when he at length 
peered through the bushes at the garden entrance. A young girl—un- 
doubtedly the same he had surprised two days ago—was seated near the 
pond, not at the water’s edge, as when she fed the ducks, but on a rustic 
bamboo bench. It could be no other than she whom he had unwittingly 
put to flight. The dog was there to identify her, for one thing, and he 
was almost sure he recognized her shape. Her eyes were fixed upon a 
book which she was reading, and she seemed to have taken no precautions 
against disturbance. It would not do, however, to rely upon the careless 
indifference of her attitude. At the first sound she might again seud 
neross the slope and escape out of sight, unless he could manage to over- 
tuke her. With a fair start, he thought he could do this. He knew the 
ground now, and was no longer handicapped by the novelty of the situ- 
ation. For a few seconds he stood gathering his breath and putting his 
muscles in trim for a vigorous spurt. Then he bounded into the inelosure 
and ran with all his might. 

To his astonishment, and not a little to his discomfiture, the object of 
his raid manifested neither alarm nor the slightest intention to retreat. 
She lifted her face and looked at him rather in amusement than in con- 
sternation, as he stumblingly checked his headlong onset and came to a 
somewhat ignominious standstill in the middle of the garden. With all his 
impudence, he could not immediately disguise his confusion. ‘The young 
girl laid down her book with perfect composure, and continued to gaze 
inquiringly at the intruder. There was certainly no smile of invitation 
upon her countenance, yet, on the other hand, no repelling frown was vis- 
ible. If Sharpleigh had been in a condition to observe with critical intel- 
ligence, he would have been struck by the air of fearless self-possession 
with which she regarded him. He was not so entirely put out of counte- 
nance as to overlook the fact that she was uncommonly handsome—far 
handsomer, he said to himself, than her chit of a sister—but beyond this 
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detail his impressions were too vague to record themselves distinctly. The 
unexpected coolness of his reception so flustered him that he was unable 
to turn his valuable gift of loquacity to instantaneous account. What did 
the girl mean by her aggravating immovability? Certainly there was 
nothing tranquillizing or reassuring in his manner of announcing himself. 
The little dog was properly agitated, and was barking himself hoarse in ex- 
citement and indignation. The goats were galloping angularly about in a 
delirium of affright, and the ducks were scrambling out of the water and 
striving to hide themselves in clumps of shrubbery. She alone sat placid 
and unperturbed i in the midst of the panic to which, in the accustomed 
order of things, she should have been the first to yield. 

The position in which Sharpleigh had placed himself was not precisely 
heroic, and he doubted the success of any effort he might then make to 
assume a valorous and imposing demeanor. ‘To many men the transition 
from the high heroic vein to that of gross brutality is so easy as to be al- 
most unconsciously effected, and it was in the accoutrements of brutality 
that Sharpleigh concluded to conduct the further prosecution of his en- 
terprise. He advanced airily and audaciously, with a brusque nod by way 
of greeting. 

“ Good-day, nei-san,” he said ; “how are you? and how is the baby ?” 

The mode of address was ill-mannered, and the term ‘‘ nei-san” was 
offensively familiar, under the circumstances; but the Japanese are in the 
habit of making allowances, and of attributing the improper use of their 
‘language to ignorance rather than vicious intention. Quieting her dog 
with a gesture, the young girl rose and gravely saluted her unceremonious 
visitor. 

“*T thank you,” she answered ; “Tam well. By ‘the baby’ T presume 
you mean Suma-san. Will you oblige me by seating yourself ?” 

She pointed to a bench upon the further side of the pond, but he fiyng 
himself loosely on the ground almost at her feet. 

“T never was so tired in my life,” he said. ‘*T have come a long way to 
see you, nei-san.” 

see me ?” she inquired, lifting her eyebrows. 

‘Certainly, to see you. I have heard all about you, and I wanted to 
know you.” 

‘*It is impossible,” she replied, coldly, “ that you should have heard of 
me, or that you should wish to know me. You have come to find Suma.” 

“Suma—Suma—what on earth do you mean by Suma?” he cried. 
‘Oh, I have it ; Suma is vour sister—the one I saw the other day. No, I 
did not come for Suma. She is a nice little bud, but nothing to compare 
with a full-blown flower like you, nei-san.” 

The voung girl, who had not resumed her seat, looked intently at him 
before responding. 

“Tf you are not in search of Suma,” she said, “I do not understand 
what your business here can be.” 

“Never mind business; I am here for pleasure. And look here, nei- 

san, don’t you talk in so high atone. I tell you I know all about you, and 
about the’ baby, and the young American who—who stayed too long and 
didn’t stay long enough.” 

“The American!” she exclaimed, starting violently ; ‘‘ have you seen 
him? Do you come from him?” 

“T thought I should fetch you,” he laughed. ‘No, indeed; I do not 
come from him, and I can tell you that when he left Japan he left for good, 
I know him very well. You will never see him again, my girl, and the 
best you can do is to let me take his place a little while.” 
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Again she looked keenly at him, and with such undisguised contempt as 
to ruitle his ill-governed temper. 

“From what Suma told me,” she said, “I believed you were an hon- 
orable man, who would not jest at the misfortune of a woman and the 
shame of a family. I grieve to learn that she was at fault; but it matters 
little, for you will not see her again. Now I shall leave you.” 

She moved a step toward the upper end of the garden, but Sharpleigh, 
whose surprise and bewilderment at her enigmatical remark extinguished 
his rising irritation, was determined that she should not go. 

‘ Wait a little,” he cried, scrambling to his feet ; ‘‘ there is a mistake, I 
assure you there is. I don’t know anything about Suma; I haven’t an 
idea of what you refer to. It seems to me you take me for somebody 
else.” 

‘Your name is Brandon,” she answered. ‘At your entreaty Suma, who 
isa child, foolishly promised to meet you here this day. In her stead I 
came to tell you that she has spoken with you the last time.” 

“Oho, my name is Brandon!” roared Sharpleigh, in tumultuous glee. 
‘By Jove! this is the finest thing that ever happened. My sanctimonious 
chum has been carrying on a private job of his own, the sly beggar. Why, 
my beauty, [am not Brandon, and I haven’t a bit of interest in your little 
sister. It’s you that ['m after. You must not think that Americans are 
the only men worth having.” 

“Tam glad you are not Brandon,” she rejoined, her face growing dark 
as she spoke. ‘fam sincerely glad to know it, and that is all I have to 
say to you.” 

As she was about to walk away, Sharpleigh sprang around in front of her 
and barred her passage. 

* You don’t go yet, my top-lofty princess,” he shouted. “I propose to 
teach you that girls of your sort are not to give themselves airs with gen- 
tlemen like me.” 

“Gentlemen like you,” she repeated, softly, with a smile which it gave 
the Englishman no pleasure to contemplate. 

Enraged as he was, he could not conceal his astonishment at her courage 
in confronting him. He had never before met a Japanese girl who was 
capable of such resistance. He had not believed there was such a girl in 
the whole land. But her intrepidity had no effect in deterring him; it 
rather confirmed his resolution to master her. He would have seized her 
in his arms, had he not suddenly observed that her left hand rested upon 
the handle of a short sword which she wore in her girdle. 

“Bravo, nei-san,” he jeered; ‘‘ you have picked up somebody’s sword. 
What do you expect to do with it 2” 

“The sword is mine,” she said, sternly. ‘I answer you because it is 
well that you should know I have worn it since I was a child, and under- 
stand its use. It is not a toy in my hand; you shall be sure of that.” 

* Bless us all!” he eried, still seoffing. ‘ Do you really suppose a man 
is to be terrified by a girl’s toothpick? Not much. But listen, nei-san ; 
I will say this: I see you are in earnest. I did not think it at first. Most 
of you are willing enough ; you can’t deny that. But since you are so de- 
termined, I will ‘tell you the whole stor vy. It was only to try you. Your 
American is here; he came to Miyanoshita last night. But he has been 
gone a long while, and he was a little anxious, don’t you see, about what 
might have happened in his absence. Of course you understand, and you 
mustn't mind. He asked me to come on ahead, and—well, put you to a 


bit of a test. That’s the explanation of it, clean and clear.” 
«Ts this the truth?” she demanded, strangely moved. 
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“To be sure it is the truth ; what else should it be?” 

“Then, I shall tell you,” she continued, with deep seriousness, ‘that 
you are wrong in thinking it was I who once knew that false American, I 
never saw him. I wish, since he has been guilty of this base trick, which 
you call a test, that he had not returned. 7 

you? ejaculated Sharpleigh; ‘‘ why, then, there’s another sister. 
What a lot of you there are. But you'll see him, won’t you, and settle 
affairs with him in some way ?” 

‘‘ Where is he?” 

‘‘Here, close at hand. He came with me to the top of the stairs, and 

he’s hiding there now. All right,” he bawled, lustily ; “it’s all right, Bei- 
jin-san (Mr. American) ; I have got through with her. She is ready for 
you now.” 
” He waved his hand aloft, and turned his head in the direction from 
which he had arrived. She followed his glance, completely off her guard. 
In a second he leaped upon her, clutched the sword, wrenched it from her 
loosened grasp, and brandished it triumphantly in the air. 

Even now she showed no sign of fear, but looked steadily and scornfully 
into his mocking eyes. 

“A gentleman like you!” she reiterated, with bitter emphasis. ‘‘ Let 
me pass!” 

“By God, vou don’t pass,” he snarled, infuriated by her haughty and 
unflinching defiance, and enriching the vernacular with a selection of 

‘round English oaths. ‘*I have had enough of this fooling. You are the 
girl who got hold of that idiotic American. Do you think you can cheat 
me with your lies? Not if I know myself. You will sit down and hear 
what I have to say. Don’ t play any more of your magnificence on me. I 
am in earnest, I tell you.’ 

He threw the sword to a distance, and attempted to catch her by the 
arms, but she shrank from him too quickly, and his fingers closed upon 
the flowing sleeves of her haori, or outer jacket. With a swift movement 
of her supple body, conveniently familiar to all Japanese women, she re- 
leased herself from the garment, leaving it in his hands, and darted out of 
his reach. Thinking she would endeavor to escape by the path leading to 
the farm-house, he did not instantly start in pursuit, but took a position 
which would enable him to intereept her. She defeated his expectation 
by keeping a straight course for a point at the edge of the garden, mid- 
way between the two entrances with which he was acquainted. Exasper- 
ated at his mistake, he flew after her, cursing his stupidity in not guessing 
that there might be another means of egress. The little dog, diversely 
swayed by loyalty and pusillanimity, and holding himself safely remote, 
continued the frantic howling he had set up at the first indication of hos- 
tility to his mistress. 

Though the girl was fleet, Sharpleigh was powerful and agile, and he 
made sure of overtaking her before she could get far outside the boundary. 
But when she parted the thin fringe of bushes, disclosing the view beyond, 
he suddenly divined her startling purpose and fell back confounded. She 
was on the verge of a precipice—undoubtedly the huge bluff which he 
remembered as rising to a dizzy height from the bank of the river. The 
branches of a spreading cedar overhung the abyss, and to one of these she 
clung with upstretched hands. It was her only sure support, for her feet 
barely touched the brink, and her form hung outward at a fearful angle. 
Sharpleigh dared not stir toward her, even to proffer aid. The expression 
on her face made him shiver with dread. He rushed to another part of 
the margin, several yards from where she swung, and, peering over, was 
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in a slight measure relieved to see that a narrow ledge ran along the cliff, 
two or three feet in breadth and about twenty feet below the border. It 
was not, therefore, self-destruction that she meditated. Her calculation, 
if he pressed her, was to let herself drop and take the chances of secur- 
ing a foothold on that slender shelf. But it needed only a glance to show 
that the effort would be hopeless. No human being could accomplish 
such a feat. 

At the thought of what he had driven her to, a transient thrill of pity 
overcame him. Though she was the devil’s own daughter, he said to him- 
self, she was too superb a creature to be put to this awful risk. He was 
not so hardened as to be entirely unmoved by her heroism, and her aspect 
at that perilous moment would have extorted admiration from men of 
coarser fibre than his. But even while he gazed at her, the desire for 
mastery reasserted itself with an eagerness akin to ferocity. After all, she 
might be tricking him to the very last extremity. At the worst, she really 
believed she could save herself by alighting on the protruding ridge. If 
he forbore now, she would indeed have the right to despise him ; and more 
than this, he would be compelled to despise himself. 

“Come, my girl,” he cried, taking a step nearer to her; “TI will not 
worry you any more, I give you my word. Let me help you before you 
get tired out.” 

She made no answer, but kept her glittering eyes fastened upon him. 

“You can’t stop yourself at the ledge,” he persisted ; ‘‘and if you 
could, you would break every bone in your body. Give me your hand and 
Pll pull you in.” 

Still no response, though if his attention had been less closely absorbed, 
he might have heard a warning sound from another source. Watching her 
warily, he saw her glance wander and rest upon some object which it did 
not concern him to seek. This, he thought exultantly, was his opportu- 
nity. A few bold steps would bring him to her side, and it would take 
her a longer time to make up her mind than he should need to reach her. 
Once again he summoned his reserve of strength, but as he crouched for 
the spring his throat was gripped from behind, and he was dragged violent- 
ly backward and hurled to the ground, his head crashing against the root 
of a tree which protruded where he fell. Leaving him half stunned and 
speechless from the shock, Brandon bounded to rescue the victim of 
Sharpleigh’s persecution from her desperate strait. In his agitation he 
was unablé to express himself in her tongue, and could do no more than 
reach out his right arm, throwing his left around the trunk of the cedar. 
She remained motionless for such a while that he feared she was paralyzed 
by exhaustion or terror, but in fact the interval was much briefer than he 
imagined, and her delay was only to satisfy herself that he might be trust- 
ed. His imploring look was more eloquent than any language he could 
have commanded, and without a word on either side she clasped his hand 
and was drawn safely to the border. 

Brandon then turned to deal with Sharpleigh. The Englishman had 
raised himself, and was regarding his assailant with a glare of diabolical 
hatred. He drew near, staggering giddily, and when he spoke his voice 
was thick and indistinct, as might have been expected from one who felt 
as if his neck had been nipped by the teeth of a steel trap, and his skull 
battered by a sledge-hammer. 

**You sneaking cur!” he screamed and stammered; “if you dared to 
face me in fair fight I would smash the life out of you. Up here you can 
play the cowardly garroter, but when I get hold of you below you shall 
try another sort of game.” 
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Brandon felt a touch upon his shoulder. The young girl had found and 
brought the sword, which she now held out for him to take. He shook 
his head in dissent, whereupon she drew it from the scabbard and placed 
herself near him. Sharpleigh stormed at them both in affected derision. 

“A gay lot—you and your woman with her carving-knife. Damn you, I 
could bundle the pair of you over the side of the hill in two minutes, and 
you know it. But I'll choose another time for settling with you, my jack- 
a-dandy. You shall lose nothing by waiting till I am ready. And you, 
nei-san,” he added, in Japanese, “make the most of your Number Two 
American. You'll find he won't last you any longer than the other.” 

He strode away with a swaggering, unsteady gait, and Brandon ceased 
to think of him, as he discovered that the courageous girl beside him was 
suffering acutely. She had grown deathly pale, and her lips trembled as 
she vainly endeavored to address him. 

“You are ill,” he said, drawing successfully, at last, on his limited stock 
of Japanese. ‘‘Can you walk to the water side? Let me help you; lean 
on me.” 

But her knees bent beneath her and she drooped to the ground. He 
pulled off his coat, rolled it into a pillow, and laid it under her head; 
then ran to the pond and filled his hat with water. Returning, he caught 
up her haori, and threw it over her as he knelt and bathed her forehead. 
At no moment of his life had he ever been so moved by pitying tenderness. 
Yet he felt that commiseration was scarcely the sentiment which this brave 
and spirited creature should inspire. Her past, no doubt, entitled her to 
compassion, but at this moment she was only to be admired and honored. 
As she lay with closed eyes, faintly breathing and barely conscious, he 
tried to trace in her features a resemblance to Suma’s bright and youthful 
charms. There was none that he could detect. She was of a fairer and 
more severe, and, physically, a much finer, type. He was not unduly subject 
to melting influences, but at the thought that a woman like this could be 
exposed to such foul indignities as those she had endured, the tears rushed 
to his eyes, and the hand in which he held her wrist shook with uncon- 
trollable emotion. 

She opened her eyes and seemed to wonder at what she saw. Lifting 
herself to a sitting position, and supporting herself with one hand upon 
the ground, she began to readjust her disordered clothing, Brandon assist- 
ing her as well as he was able. 

**T am ashamed,” she murmured, and would have said more, but that 
her strength was not sufficiently restored. 

He understood her to refer to the disarrangement of her dress. When 
Sharpleigh had torn off her loose jacket, the closer-fitting underwaist had 
clung to it and slipped from one shoulder, leaving bare her shapely arm, a 
part of her dimpled back, and a bosom rivalling in symmetry that of an 
ideal goddess of antiquity. Brandon took the haori from her lap, into 
which it had fallen when she sat up. 

“Do not think of it at all,” he said. ‘‘See, I wrapped you in your 
haori. Let me put it on for you.” 

“Tt is not that,” she answered, looking down at herself, and gliding in- 
to her gown with such facile celerity that the process baffled him. ‘Iam 
not ashamed of that, though I am sorry that it happened. But it was not 
my doing, and you will not suppose that I was to blame. That man— 
No, it is my weakness that I am ashamed of; my childish weakness, which 


- has made me so helpless, and caused you so much trouble.” 


“ Weakness!” exclaimed Brandon ; ‘‘ what a word for you to use! You 
are the—how can I say it inmy lame Japanese speech ?—you are the soul 
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of fortitude and courage. I wish I could tell you what I think of your 
conduct.” 

‘“¢Tf you think well of me I am pleased,” she said, frankly and unaffect- 
edly ; ‘‘ for I believe you are a man whose approving words a woman may 
receive without fear of evil. But you speak too strongly. What I did I 
was compelled to do. I should be content if none could know of it.” 

“None shall know from me, if that is your wish. I shall be proud to 
do what you command. What can Ido now? Shall I call your people ? 
Bid me do anything—but do not ask me to leave this place until you are 
quite recovered.” 

“T think Tam recovered already,” she declared. ‘‘I will go to my seat 
near the pond.” 


” 


VIII. 


Tuey crossed the sward, and she resumed the place she had occupied 
when Sharpleigh burst in upon her. The poor little dog, whose affection 
was sincere though his valor was naught, moaned and whimpered as he 
buried his nose in the folds of her robe, and begged her to believe that 
his intentions were as good as those of any canine hero that breathed, and 
that it was not his fault if his aptitude for prowess lingered at the rudi- 
mentary stage. Brandon waited till she was wholly at ease, and then asked 
if he should sit on the green bank, a few feet distant. 

“Surely,” she said, ‘‘if you are willing. It is a poor place. I ought, 
perhaps, to offer you the half of this bench. There is no reason why I 
should not—I feel that there is none. But I shall be grateful if you per- 
mit me to be so much alone as this.” 

“Truly, I prefer to be here,” he replied. It was flagrantly false, but he 
lost nothing in the estimation of his listener by the transparent mendacity. 
“On this spot I will rest, unless you wish me to bring your friends.” 

“My friends? Oh, no; I hope they will not learn what has occurred. 
They have had too much to bear, and I would not add to their sorrows— 
nor their anger.” 

“T thought only that you might need assistance, from your sister pos- 
sibly, of a kind which I could not give. I am glad you are well enough 
not to require it—or her—or anybody.” 

‘* Except Suma,” she rejoined, “ no one shall hear from me the story of 
this day. For her own welfare she must know the whole ; but the others— 
I should not dare to reveal it to them. Their blood runs too high, and 
their hands might be swift to revenge.” 

“You are a noble girl,” he cried, in accents not too firm. His interpre- 
tation of her reticence was that she believed her father would be so roused 
by the new outrage, in addition to the injury she had sustained at an ear- 
lier age, as to seek for the means of inflicting some terrible retribution. 
His eves glistened as he added, impulsively: ‘‘ By heaven! it tears my 
heart to think that a woman so brave and beautiful—and—and so high- 
minded should have been made to suffer as cruelly as you have. There! 
do not mind what I say, or do. My weakness, you see, is a thousand times 
worse than yours.” 

“That isa thing,” she said, gently, “ which in this country we do not 
understand ; why a man should hold it unworthy of him to show his true 
emotion. To me there is no weakness in it, when the feeling is real and 
sincere. But if I can read what is passing in your mind, you are giving 
me the pity that is due to another. Let me ask who you think I am.” 
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“T did not suppose,” Brandon responded, somewhat confused, “ that 
there was any doubt. To be sure, I could not know; but I had heard—I 
certainly believed—that you were the oldest daughter of the owner of 
this farm. Ido most heartily hope,” he continued, with sudden eagerness, 
‘*that you can tell me I am wrong.” 

“*T can tell you so, surely,” she answered ; “ but you will not imagine 
that I do it with the purpose to distinguish myself from her because she — 
because she is afflicted. Only it is right that you should not be misled.” 

“No, no,” he exclaimed, fancying that he detected a chill of reserve 
in her manner ; ‘“ don’t change your voice like that. I see I cannot make 
you comprehend me. If I could speak your language a little better I 
should not be misjudged. It is very hard; I never felt it so before. With 
most persons I can manage. Even with your sister Suma, bright and in- 
telligent as she is, I was not so awkward. But you—how different you 
are! how different from all that Ihave seen! My tongue is tied whenever 
I try to bring myself nearer to you in any way. If my thoughts could reach 
you directly, you would have a better impression of my understanding— 
and a kinder consideration for me.” 

“Tam not so heedless as to trust only to my ears for my impressions,” 
she returned, her face lighting with the first smile it had worn during 
their interview ; “and if you have not seen that I esteem you, it has not 
been because of my unwillingness to show it. Now I ‘will ask you to let 


_ me think seriously—and to myself—for a short space. I have something 


of importance to decide.” 

Brandon was by this time prepared to assent without much reflection to 
anything that this strange and captivating girl might suggest, and he was 
well satisfied to watch in silence the play of her delicate and mobile 
features as she sat meditating with downcast eyes. Presently, nodding 
her head once or twice, as if to signify that she had formed a resolution, 
she said: 

‘* If I am too forward with my confidence, it will be unfortunate; but I 
think I have nothing to fear. Your actions, and your treatment of me, do 
not allow me to doubt that you are an honorable gentleman. I meant to 
request you to give me your word that you would not speak to any person 
of what I am going to disclose to you, but I shall not do you that injustice. 
I shall say only that it would pain me to know it had been repeated. I 
have been telling myself that I owe you too much to hesitate in doing 
what little I can to relieve you from discomfort and difficulty. For this 
reason, and not from any fondness for vain display, I shall talk with you 
in your own language, if it will gratify you to put aside mine.” 

**Do not attempt it,” exclaimed Brandon, hastily. ‘You shall not take 
that trouble. I will do my best, and rely upon your leniency and good 
nature.” 

His immediate apprehension was that she would undertake to open com- 
munications in some irregular and imperfect jargon, the use of which, by 
her lips, would be little short of a degradation. How could a girl of her 
station, and with her surroundings, acquire a creditable, or yet a tolerable, 
knowledge of a foreign tongue? It was marvellous that she was capable of 
such refinement and grace of expression in her own dialect; the faculty of 
English speech, in her condition, would be miraculous. His anxiety lest 
she should commit herself indiscreetly was so vivid and so apparent that 
she instantly detected the motive of his remonstrance. 

‘Your suspicion is not complimentary,” she said, smiling again, though 
the color rose to her cheeks; “and you make it hard for me to carry 
through my purpose, But I am not a child, and since I believe I am right, 
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Ishall not be stopped by a trifle. I know, nevertheless, that I make a sac- 
rifice, and place myself at a disadvantage.” Then, slightly averting her 
head, she dropped her native language and changed to English, with a 
suddenness that made Brandon gasp and stare at her with open eyes and 
mouth. ‘Yes, it is a sacrifice, but Ido not care. I should be most un- 
grateful to throw away this little chance of pleasing you, after what you 
have done.” 

“As I am an honest man,” exclaimed Brandon, also in English, ‘‘ I 
don’t know whether I am awake or dreaming! You may laugh if you like, 
but if this is reality, it turns all the poetry of the fairy tales into the 
dullest kind of prose.” 

He leaned forward, unconsciously drawing himself closer to her, and 
rubbed his forehead with a comical air of perplexity and stupefaction that 
was only half assumed. 

“Tt is natural that you should find it strange,” the girl resumed, ‘‘ but 
T do not wish you to lose time in wondering. I have not always lived 
here, and I have been many years at school. Now, sir, in the new tongue, 
it is proper that we begin acquaintance according to your mode. My name 
is Nita, and you, I believe, are Mr. Brandon.” 

“That is my name, and I—but I beg pardon; you were about to add 
something more. I won’t interrupt, only to say that you cannot conceive 
how happy I am at the prospect of talking to you like a human being, in- 
stead of a witless machine. Pray, go on.” 

‘What you gain in using English, I lose,” she answered. ‘‘ But no 
matter, let it be so. Mr. Brandon, I must inform you how it happened 
that I was alone in this garden when that Western barbarian came. I 
was waiting for you. It was bold in me, but I knew it to be a duty. 
From what Suma had said about you, I felt that I could make you under- 
stand why I took her place. She is still a little child at heart, though a 
woman in her growth. And she is all goodness. I cannot tell you how 
we love her. It is plain that you have heard of her sister’s great calamity. 
That would never have occurred but for Haru’s ignorance and blindness. 
Suma has been told everything—indeed it scarcely needed to be told, for 
there has been no concealment. We have no fear of danger for her, but 
it is our wish to keep her from even the slightest mishap, and to close 
every path that could lead her a single step astray. Mr. Brandon, perhaps 
you have a sister—though without that, you must know how we are bound 
to protect that innocent child. It amused you to play with her, and for 
once it could do her no harm to meet a foreigner—a foreigner who can be 
respected. But it would not have been wise for her to come to you again. 
She knew it herself. She was anxious, however, because she had given a 
promise ; and Suma is a samurai’s daughter, and must not break her word. 
Therefore I said that I would act for her and make her free from blame. 
I was not wholly sure that you would not be offended, but I have no doubt 
now. It was I who told Suma it was wrong to suppose that all foreigners 
were bad. I shall be glad to prove to her that what I said was true.” 

Her utterance was not ready, and she often paused to set her phrases in 
order before delivering them. But her precise and dainty accent had a 
greater fascination for Brandon than the unconstrained flow of her natural 
speech, and though he knew it was not quite fair to profit by her incon- 
venience, he could not persuade himself to surrender the privilege she had 
voluntarily conceded. It was a dire discomfort to grope and stumble 
through clumsy inverted sentences, as he had done, with a girl whose 
favorable regard he was particularly disposed to secure. Moreover, he 
was fully aware that the refinements of her idiomatic style were occasion- 
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ally above his comprehension, and that he had more than once been 
uncertain as to the exact shade of her meaning. Her English was so far 
superior to his Japanese, that the transition was unquestionably a relief to 
both of them. 

‘*Nita-san,” he said, after listening to the explanation of Suma’s absence, 
‘*so many things come to my mind that I hardly know how to answer you. 
Perhaps one point will cover all. Indeed, I have a sister, and she is as 
dear to me as yours is to you. I am expecting her in Japan; I hope to 
hear of her arrival within a week. If you will let me bring her to your 
home, and will accept her friendship for yourself and all your household, 
you will give me a greater pleasure than I have had since I began to live 
in this country.” 

“ Do you mean that, Mr. Brandon? Do you consider what you are pro- 
posing—all of it?” 

“Tt is not a matter to be considered ; assuredly I mean it.” 

“You are not to forget that our affection for Haru has been made 
stronger, and I shall say more sacred, by her misfortune. Nothing could 
lessen it. Nothing could persuade us to look at her as apart from our- 
selves.” 

‘*T should be sorry to think it possible. If my sister could not feel for 
her wrongs, and sympathize with you who have grieved for her, I should 
question if she were of my blood. Do not imagine such things, Nita- 
san.” 

“And yet—but I am forgetting myself altogether—I must be more 
frank with you. I wish I could be entirely frank, but that is forbidden to 
me. I am compelled to deceive you; I cannot help it. I will tell you 
nothing that is untrue, yet I must hide so much that it is like putting 
falsehood into your thoughts. I wish it were not so; it hurts me that you 
should have a bad opinion of me, but I am not free. I beg you to believe 
it, and forgive me.” 

“Do you suppose, Nita-san, that after what I have seen I can have a 
bad opinion of you? Tell me what you think proper, and no more. In 
time, I hope, you will trust me so far as to throw away all concealments.” 

“T would gladly trust you now, but Iam bound in obedience to others, 
This you shall hear, Matsumura, the head of the humble house which you 
have seen, is not by birth a farmer. He was a soldier who served a coun- 
sellor of one of the Tokugawa families. Before our Emperor’s war he was 
prosperous, and would have continued so if he had known how to shield 
himself from the craft of foreigners. Like many of his class, he lost all he 
possessed by putting faith in them. His former master afterward gave him 
what was required to buy these lands, and here he has lived for four years, 
seeking always to avoid the sight of those who brought poverty upon him. 
He was not, at the first, strict in secluding his children. He wished them 
to be happy, to have friends, to be educated as they would have been if 
he had suffered no losses. Then came the destruction of his daughter's 
peace—another blow from the hand of a foreigner. That sorrow overthrew 
his reason for a while. He has not since been what he was, and his hatred 
of strangers has been terrible. When you came; two days ago, he was 
absent in the fields. We were in great fear, Haru and Suma and I, for if 
he had seen you his anger might again have crazed him, In this place 
there is no danger; there are reasons why he does not come here. But 
he would never consent that any who are under his authority should know 
or speak familiarly with one of your race.” 

** You will not be controlled by him, Nita; surely you will not drive me 
away.” 
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*“Not while the sun shines to-day, but I cannot ask you to come here- 
after.” 

‘You must not say so! Nita; you have no cause to be afraid of me. Do 
not deny me. It was a trifling jest when I asked Suma, but I need not 
tell how different it is with you. Why, in this little hour it seems as if a 
great happiness had come into my life. You will not take it away from 
me.” 

He moved still nearer to her and grasped her hand, which she did not 
withdraw, though his action evidently disecomposed her. 

“Mr, Brandon,” she said, ‘‘I have tried to tell you the truth, even if 
Tam obliged to keep some things from you. Will you give me true an- 
swers to what I ask ?” 

** Indeed I will.” 

“Ts it right that you should hold my hand in yours?” 

“Do you think it is wrong?” parried Brandon, a little put out of ecoun- 
tenance by the unlooked-for question. 

*T do not know. Iask you because I do not. I know what is right by 
the customs of my own land, but of yours I am ignorant. I wish you to 
tell me.” 

“Yes, it is right. As I feel now it is wholly right; yet I will not hold 
it if I give you the least uneasiness.” 

“Tshall be better pleased if you will hold it, since it is not wrong. 
After this day is ended I may never see you again, and I wish to remember 
that I have been as near to you in friendliness as I may be without losing 
your esteem.” 

“Nita, if you expect me to separate myself from you, you must not talk 
in that way. You bind me to you by every word you speak. How can 
you say such things? I think there is no girl like you in the world.” 

“Oh, flattery!” she answered ; but the gleam of her eyes and her de- 
mure smile testified to the satisfaction with which she heard him. ‘* Does 
it surprise you so very much that I have been to a good foreign school ?” 

**Few schools could teach such English as you speak, and you know I 
am not thinking of the language you use. It is your thoughts that are so 
beautiful—as beautiful as—I don't know which is most beautiful, your 
thoughts or your own lovely self.” 

“Tam not beautiful,” she said, shaking her head in remonstranee ; ‘I 
an not at all beautiful, and my thoughts are the thoughts of a very young 
and untaught girl. It would be unwise for me to believe even a little of 
what you tell me. I know quite well it is aN in your fancy, and yet—it is 
a pleasure to be praised by you. Perhaps I ought not to say so, but I do 
not recall that I ever cared so much to be praised before. It is truly a 
pleasure, and I allow it to myself because it can last only a little longer.” 

Brandon gave no sort of heed to her persistent protestations that their 
intercourse was not to be renewed. A hundred schemes for breaking down 
all barriers between them, imaginary or real, began to take shape in his 
brain. To the agreeable task of perfecting these he would devote the 
whole of his future leisure. For the present he cunningly forbore to press 
his convictions upon her, perceiving it to be strongly to his advantage 
that she should regard this as their only interview. She allows me to press 
her hand, he reflected complacently, and says these exquisite things to me, 
in the belief that when I bid her good-bye, it will be forever. Let her 
indulge that delusion. I'll get all the benefit I can out of it, and explode 
it to atoms before I take leave of her. 

Meanwhile he was at some pains to turn their conversation to the sub- 
ject of her family relations, partly because he felt that he could thus 
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strengthen his hold upon her interest, and also because he had been deeply 
and sincerely touched by her sad recital. He learned that she had not 
been in the neighborhood at the time of Haru’s betrayal; that she had 
never seen the place, indeed, until within a year; from which he judged 
that she had been kept constantly at school until her course of study was 
completed. She was not, however, lavish of information concerning her- 
self. She did not evade his questions, but candidly avowed that she was 
not at liberty to enlighten him as to the incidents of her previous life, and 
that she intended to disclose only so much of the domestic history as 
should convince him of the utter impracticability of a sustained intimacy 
between them. Harv, she told him mournfully, was a stricken and grief- 
burdened woman, whose sole consolation was her infant, whom she idolized 
with more than the ordinary devotion of a Japanese mother. Suma’s little 
record was a brighter theme of discussion. It took his breath away, and 
made his ears tingle to hear that she had been betrothed for two years to 
a young lad whom her father, Matsumura, had adopted—the same stripling 
who had brought Brandon’s rejected keepsake to the inn at Miyanoshita— 
and that she was tenderly attached to her prospective spouse. He lost no time 
in declaring his unbounded approval of this happy adjustment of her des- 
tiny, wincing, however, at the recollection of his superfluous and imperti- 
nent solicitude on the pretty child’s account. The egregious stupidity 
of his diagnosis, in her case, should serve him, he sagely resolved, as a 
warning in speculating upon the rarer and more complex symptoms he 
Was now studying. His present opinion was that the least rash blunder 
might overwhelm him with deplorable consequences. 

“T wish I could have a hand in shaping that young couple’s fortune,” he 
said. ‘‘Could Ido anything to advance Tomiji’s prospects? Would he 
like to go to school in Tokio? I ama teacher in Dai Gaku (Great Uni- 
versity), and I would gladly take charge of him, if you desired it.” 

**It would not be permitted,” she replied. 

**Do you think any good would result,” he cautiously continued, “ from 
making a search for that American? Pray, understand that I do not sug- 
gest it, but if it seems to you in the smallest degree desirable, I will 
employ every means to hunt him down.” 

“That would be useless. Haru, herself, must feel that she ought never 
to see him again.” 

“May Task his name? I have a reason—not a bad one.” 

“T cannot tell you. Haru alone knows it, and she has kept it secret. 
She was afraid, at first, that her father would seek him and perhaps de- 
stroy him, and we never thought it prudent to inquire closely. It alarmed 
me when I was told to-day that he had returned. Of course, it was not 
true.” 

‘Who told you—Sharpleigh ?” 

“Tf that is hisname. He said that the American was at the gate of my 
garden, yonder, and called to him to come and join us. He cried out - 

“Do not repeat it,” interrupted Brandon, flushing deeply. 

“Not if you are unwilling; but why should it disturb you ?” 

“You would not comprehend,” he answered, uneasily. ‘‘ You are too 
innocent and good. Tell me, Nita, did he—did that brute touch you?” 

Before responding she looked steadily at him, as if to penetrate a hid- 
den meaning in his remark. 

‘*One may be innocent,” she said, ‘‘and yet compelled to comprehend 
many things that are wrong. Yet now Ido not comprehend. Perhaps it 
is best for you to know all that he did.” 

“Tf it does not displease you to tell.” 
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“T think it is best. .You remember that I mistook him for you, and I 
had every wish to receive him gently. I had heard—Suma had spoken so 
pleasantly of you. When he spoke rudely I was surprised, but my mis- 
understanding did not last long. You will forgive me for this injustice ?” 

‘How could you help it? There is nothing to forgive.” 

“T cannot forgive myself,” she murmured, with a light in her shining 
eyes that made the young man’s heart bound. “ By good fortune I had 
my sword. We may—some girls may wear these short swords, and I have 
been trained to a little skill in using mine; so his strength and fierceness 
gave me no fear. But he deceived me by the story that the American was 
here. When he called aloud—those words which it troubles you to re- 
member—he pointed, and I turned to look. Then he took my sword—I 
could not hold it against his power—and threw it on the ground. I would 
have gone quickly away, but he caught my haori and tried to stop me. I 
knew a way to escape, and ran to it. What he would next have done I 
cannot tell, for then you came to my help.” 

‘* And that was all,” exclaimed Brandon, with a great sigh of relief. ‘I 
was afraid he might have been more violent. His vile language, and the 
sight of your torn clothes, together, they terrified me more than you can 
imagine. If he had dared to touch youn——” 

“Except my hand he did not,” she said, hastily. ‘‘He grasped my 
haori and kimono at the same time, and as I ran they were pulled from my 
shoulder. He never touched my own body. I would have died before 
that !” 

“Upon my soul I believe you would, if the choice were yours,” cried 
Brandon, in a glow of admiration at her dauntless spirit, and thrilled by 
the honest pride and dignity with which she spoke. ‘‘ And yet, Nita, your 
hand lies tranquilly in mine by your own kind will. How can I thank 
you for the confidence you show me?” 

“Why shall I not willingly do what you tell me may rightly be done? 
Did you not save my life? No, do not deny it. If that man had moved a 
step nearer to me [I should have loosened my hold. And he meant to do 
so; I saw it in his face. I never shall forget what I owe to you, and it 
would be sad and unnatural if I could not trust you. Still, I must speak 
the truth in all ways that I can. Iam not sure that I would wish you to 
be so near me, nor that I could talk with you as I have talked, if I did 
not feel that for the rest of my life I must be far apart from you. It is 
hard for me to explain. I have so little knowledge, and this day has been 
so full of strange events, that my mind is not very clear; but you must 
not doubt that Iam saying what I believe is wholly true.” 

“The idea of doubting you in anything! But I will not see any truth 
in your notion that you and I are to drift apart. I shall fight against it 
with all my strength. You may be as certain of that as of your own ex- 
istence.” 

The twilight shadows were slanting from the mountain-tops when he 
rose and girded himself for his final appeal. She likewise rose and walked 
slowly by his side to the end of the garden. He drew her hand to his 
arm, and as it rested there, kept it imprisoned in his fingers. It pleased 
him to contrast her unshrinking acquiescence with Suma’s flare of trepida- 
tion at his careless attempt to caress her. But that, he assured himself, 
was merely a droll incident of a trivial occasion. It belonged to a remote 
and frivolous past, and had no claim to intrude itself upon so widely dif- 
ferent a situation. 

. ‘At what hour shall I find you here to-morrow ?” he demanded, facing 
er. 
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“Mr. Brandon, I have said that I cannot ask you to come again.” 

‘Ts it your settled purpose to forget me?” 

“T cannot do that; it is unjust for you to speak as if I could.” 

“‘Then, let me come. You say that your father never visits this place. 
If he did, I should have no disinclination to meet him, unless you were 
unwilling. Nita, I am determined to come.’ 

“Tf you do you will not find me, and you might be seen and bring great 
distress upon us all. Do not make this farewell so hard for me.’ 

“Tt is you who make it hard—the hardest parting I have ever known.’ 

“Must I be disobedient to my duty?” she said, swayed from her reso- 
Iution by the vehemence of his ‘pleading. “Mr. Brandon, you know the 
rules by which a Japanese girl is governed through her life. I cannot 
break them as you ask, but it shall not be my fault if I fail to gain permis- 
sion for you to know me hereafter. When I'shall tell what you have done, 
I think—I hope—your friendship may not be forbidden to me. I do not 
believe it will, but the power to decide is not mine.” 

“Tf you cared for me, Nita, even a little, you would not treat me so 
coldly.” 

* Coldly! how can you say it? I have shown that I care for you by 
words and by actions which make me wonder at myself. I do not repent 
them—oh, no; but if my own sister had told me they were possible, a few 
hours ago, I should have thought her reason was gone. Do you really 
understand me so little as you seem?” 

“No, Nita; I am unfair, and I deserve your reproaches. But I made 
sure of overcoming your reluctance to meet me, and I am bitterly dis- 
appointed. I have let pass a thousand things that I had to tell you, 
because I supposed they might wait till another day. And now you 
condemn me to be silent forever.” 

“Not so; oh, no, indeed! Have I not said what I will try todo? And 
until I learn what is decided, if it would please you—perhaps it would 
please you to send me letters. That would gratify me more than you can 
know. Yet I will not expect them. Letters would be troublesome for 
you to write.” 

‘© You shall see if they are. But what is writing, when I hoped to be 
with you every day?” 

“Mr. Brandon, you shall see me once more—once, before you leave. 
If I do wrong, I will take the blame and suffer my rebuke. “You may 
choose the time, and tell me in a note. A messenger is always easily 
found. I cannot let you say that Nita treats you coldly, or is ungrateful. 
But it must be only once. And now, do you see how dark it is growing ? 
I should not have let you stay so late.” 

‘© You won’t be offended at that, Nita? I did not notice how fast the 
night was coming upon us.’ 

«Offended? It is nothing to me; I know these paths with my eyes 
shut. Iam thinking of you and your long walk of many miles. Much of 
it will be new to you, and you must not get lost. Wait ; my little dog 
and I will go with you a part of the way.’ 

He felt that he was taking an undue advantage of her generosity, but he 
could no more have rejected her offer than he could have flown to the 

valley on wings. Down the tangled staircase, across the plateau of grain 

fields, and through a narrow defile which he had not before traversed, she 

accompanied him, until they reached the broader track that led directly to 

the ford. She might have descended further had he not been smitten by 

compunction, and protested that he would not proceed another inch unless 

she bade him good-night on the spot. Brandon’s share of the dialogue, 
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at this juncture, was somewhat incoherently conducted, owing to a hotly- 
contested debate in his mind as to the particular cerémony with which he 
could venture to bring his leave-taking toa conclusion. Being profoundly 
convinced of his integrity in the aggregate he probably thought it per- 
missible to grant himself a certain latitude in incidental detail. But 
though prepared to undergo competitive examination in harmlessness with 
any dove that cooed, he was not at all satisfied of his ability to put in pre- 
sentable form the thoughts which struggled within him for expression. 
Spurred by temptation and trammelled by timidity, he faltered and stam- 
mered until his embarrassment became perceptible to his observant com- 
panion. But neither by word nor by motion did she deem it advisable 
to assist him. 

‘‘ Nita-san,” he gasped, making the irreparable mistake of returning to 
the formal suffix, ‘‘san,” after having discarded it an hour before, and 
thus exciting her to watchfulness—‘“ Nita-san, you know that we—I mean 
foreigners—we foreigners have little friendly methods—sometimes we 
make little exchanges—what I wish to tell you, Nita, is that the Japanese 
people, on one delicate point of civilization, are a trifle behind us ; not on 
many, only this one. Among friends who are deeply attached, in my 
country, there is—perhaps you may have heard of it—there is a kind of 
affectionate demonstration that is never practised here, not gven when you 
are going away from one another; whereas we—our custom is—Nita, do 
you think you have any idea of what I allude to?” 

“T think [ have,” she answered, so equably as to destroy the slight re- 
mainder of his balance, and leave him incapable of anything but a direct 
and unvarnished declaration of his desires. 

“Nita, if I asked you, would you let me take you in my arms and kiss 
you ?” 

“Tf you ask me,” she rejoined, with unabated serenity, ‘I shall not re- 
fuse; but I shall have one more kindness to thank you for if you do not 
ask me.” 

“Nita, Iam a reprobate, and you are the finest girl that ever breathed. 
Good-night, dear, dear, Nita!” 


IX. 


On arriving at Miyanoshita Brandon entered one of the outlying inns, 
having no inclination to encounter Sharpleigh or any of his tribe, and re- 
freshed himself with a simple meal, while a kago, or Japanese palanquin, 
Was put in readiness to carry him to his temporary abode. He had plenty 
of strength in reserve, but was disposed to reflect more at his ease upon 
the events of the afternoon than would be possible if he made his way on 
foot over three or four miles of broken and irregular ground. He started 
about nine o’clock, and as his bearers trotted past the gates of Nara-ya he 
dimly discerned a group of newly arrived foreigners inspecting a pile of 
baggage just deposited at the porch. Wishing to escape observation he 


pulled down the curtains of his conveyance and ordered the lanterns out 


of sight—a precaution which he afterward had reason to regret. 

As an instrument of physical unhappiness, the kago has few rivals, but 
from beginning to end of his moonlight ride Brandon was lost in a reverie 
from which all sense of material discomfort was banished. The foremost 
object in his meditations, though idealized for the moment by his excited 
imagination, was certainly fair enough to justify the abstraction to which 
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he abandoned himself. He closed his eyes, and saw before him a creature 
whose rare and surpassing comeliness was without defect or blemish. This 
was not the real Nita. Many of her countrywomen were much more worthily 
entitled than she to be measured by an exalted standard of beauty. Her 
truest charms were the radiant intelligence of her expression and the pure 
and lofty dignity of her bearing ; and these, indeed, were genuine reflec- 
tions of her character. Yet she was by no means deficient in external 
attractions. She was taller than the average, and finely proportioned, like 
most girls in her native land. Her complexion was dark, but delicately 
transparent, and her features were of the severe type which reveals itself, 
often unexpectedly but with equal distinctness, in every social grade of 
her people. Her forehead was higher than the girls of her race are pleased 
to possess, and she had at times yielded tothe weakness of striving to con- 
ceal its amplitude by covering the temples with broad folds of her glossy 
hair. The straight lines of her nose were austerely drawn, and her mouth, 
in repose, was likewise firm and forbidding; though when she smiled it 
melted into the exquisite and tender curves which are seen nowhere but 
on the lips of Japanese women. Her chin was round and full, as were her 
dimpled cheeks. Each of these details was fixed in Brandon’s memory. 
Nothing had escaped him. He recalled, even, that her little ears had no 
depending tips. But in the vision which his memory now depicted her 
lineaments were all transtigured far beyond the limitations of strict truth- 
fulness, into a combination of such perfect loveliness as he had never 
dreamed to behold. 

In some particulars his overwrought fancy did not mislead him. The 
tiny harid he had held was quite as faultless in its symmetry as he believed 
it to be; and though her stature was not equal to the accepted require- 
ments of feminine grandeur, there had been something majestic and en- 
thralling in her aspect when she nobly declared that she would rather have 
died than endure the profaning touch of her brutal assailant. Nor was he 
without sound warrant in telling himself that no masterpiece of sculpture 
could be more magnificently moulded than the fragment of her shape that 
was disclosed while she hung suspended over the edge of the precipice. 
But he hated to think of this, and startled his escort by a sudden execra- 
tion, the echoes of which rolled formidably through the valley. It was 
true, as Nita had said, that it was not her doing, and she was not to blame. 
It did not matter much, moreover—not very much—that he, Brandon, had 
seen her breast and shoulder thus unveiled. But that dog of a Sharp- 
leigh !—again he raged aloud, and his face burned in the darkness. 

“Nita!” It was a pretty name, and, he thought, not common. He 
must make inquiry as to its meaning—since all Japanese names represent 
some object or idea. He might have asked her—but in fact he had no 
time to ask her anything, not even her age. He would like to know that. 
She must be either sixteen or seventeen, Suma being fifteen and Haru 
eighteen. Seventeen, undoubtedly ; she seemed to have left childhood 
far behind her. He would get her to tell him in a letter; how charming 
it was in her to suggest the letters. He would not allow a day to go by 
without writing. She had said nothing, however, about answering him. 
He ought to have thought of that, and made her promise. What an ass 
he had been! who but himself would have thus neglected to provide for 
the sheer necessities of life? But of course she would answer; she was 
too high-minded to be guilty of gross deception. Black treachery could 
have no place in a soul like hers. Yet it might be that her position en- 
abled her only to receive letters—not send them. Could that tyrant Mat- 
sumura have forbidden her to correspond with the friends of her choice? 
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It was all a gruesome mystery, but if he, Brandon, had even a distant ac- 
quaintance with himself it should not long remain so. By all the powers 
of youth, and pluck, and Yankee ingenuity it should not! 

Half-way down the mountain a messenger sped by, and, as he ran, in- 
formed the kago-bearers that he was taking a missive to Tonosawa. They 
promptly offered to relieve him of his task, as they were going to the same 
place, but he had been instructed to make haste, and presently dashed on- 
ward to complete his errand. Just as Brandon reached the outskirts of 
the village he was accosted by the identical carrier, then leisurely return- 
ing, who begged to know his name, and who, on learning it, vouchsafed 
the statement that he had been in search of this gentleman and no other. 

“You young rascal, why didn’t you tell me when you passed ?” 

‘‘Danna-san, I did not know, then,” said the messenger, grinning. He 
understood from the foreigner’s tone that he had nothing to fear. 

“Well, where is the letter?” 

‘Tt is at the hotel Tama-no-yu. The danna-san will find it there.” 

“Get out of the way, you ridiculous compound of a horse and a deer! 
Hurry along, ninsoku!” 

Notwithstanding the utter wildness of the expectation, Brandon imagined 
that Nita might already have had occasion to communicate with him. 
Perhaps the prolonged interview in the glade and on the hill-side had brought 
unfortunate consequences upon her, and she required his aid. Perhaps 
Matsumura, under a mad apprehension that his second daughter was in 
danger, was scouring the district athirst for blood, and she had felt con- 
strained to send a warning. Filled with anxiety, and tormented by 
fantastic conjectures, he ran to the innkeeper’s room and demanded the 
epistle. A greater surprise than he had anticipated awaited him. It was 
from his sister, who, thanks to a rapid ocean voyage, had arrived at Yoko- 
hama several days in advance of the prescribed time, and, instead of sum- 
moning him to meet her at that port, had immediately set out to join him 
in the mountains. Having been inaccurately advised, she had made no 
stop at the watering-place in the valley, but had ascended to Miyanoshita, 
believing him to be there. Hers was the party which Brandon had seen 
alighting as he passed the portals of Nara-ya. 

Brandon’s first act was to notify the porters that after half an hour’s rest 
they would be called upon to take him back to Miyanoshita. He then 
proceeded to write the following note : 


‘* Dear Nita : My sister has come, most unexpectedly, but very happily for 
all my hopes and desires. She is at Nara-ya with her husband, Mr. Richard 
Templeton, and I shall join her there immediately. I hasten to inform you of 
this, because I believe that she will be the means of removing every obstacle to 
our familiar intercourse. I do not yet see the way, but you may be sure that I 
shall find it. I have not a moment to linger here, and therefore can send only 
this miserable scrap of a letter ; but I will write you again as soon as I have 
seen Florence. TI cannot tell you how rejoiced I am at the prospect of bringing 
you and her together. Does it please you also, Nita? 

The messenger will wait for your answer, and will deliver it to me at Nara- 
ya. Do not disappoint me. If he is faithful and speedy, I will engage him 
to do nothing but carry the correspondence of my dear Nita and her sincere 
and true friend, Harry Branpon.” 


After completing and folding this laconic epistle, he sought the landlord 
in his private apartment. 
“ Teishu-san,” he said, ‘‘ you will oblige me by addressing this docu- 
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ment, in that neat and legible square character for which you are enviably 
distinguished among the scribes of this province, to Nita-san, at the house 
of Matsumura-san, on the hill of cedars.” 

The innkeeper looked at him biankly and began to formulate excuses. 
Brandon interrupted him at the outset. 

“*Do not, I beg you, Teishu-san, attempt to emulate the imbecility of 
your brother of Nara-ya. I know everything that you intend to say. ‘But 
this paper is written at the personal request of the individual whose name I 
have given you, and contains information of great interest and importance. 
You will make a disastrous mistake if you refuse to comply with my wishes.” 

The astonished landlord at once became submissive, and promised that 
the letter should be transmitted at the earliest possible hour the next 
morning, by a swift runner of Brandon’s selection. ‘lo guard against 
accidents, this courier was summoned from his sleep, and made to under- 
stand that a glittering future was contingent upon the dutiful discharge of 
the most momentous trust ever confided to his briskness and sagacity. 

“Tt is best to have that off my mind,” thought Brandon, as ‘he packed 
himself into his kago. ‘ My precious Flossie will need the whole of my 
time for the next twelve hours.” 


Mrs. Fiorence TEMPLETON was deeply disappointed by the discovery 
that her brother was not sojourning at Miyanoshita. Her husband, who 
had resided in Japan at a former period, and was to some extent acquainted 
with the district of the hot baths, had never heard of Tonosawa. In his 
day that village had not been taken into popular favor, and the summer 
resort nearest to the open port of Yokohama was the one to which he had now 
brought his wife. Brandon might be at some station beyond Mivyanoshita, 
he thought, but so far as he knew, there was none below it. He was an- 
noyed at his own neglect to inform himself more minutely, and sorry on 
his wife’s account for the delay he had caused; and he was ready to despatch 
emissaries in every direction, if that should be found necessary. But the 
proprietor of Nara-ya was able to guarantee Brandon’s presence within a 
very few hours at the furthest. The gentleman in question was at no great 
distance, he declared. He had dined in that very house on the preceding 
evening, and several of his intimate companions were now within the walls. 
If the new guests would like to speak with one of these, the proprietor would 
be happy to present him. 

Mr. Templeton submitted this suggestion to his wife, who grasped it 
with avidity. Her affection for her brother was unbounded, and she was 
eager to obtain the latest authentic intelligence concerning him, by way of 
agreeably occupying the interval before his arrival. The obliging land- 
lord applied to Sharpleigh as the person most likely to possess the required 
information, and the English teacher hastened, for reasons of his own, to 
place himself at the lady’s disposal. It suited his purpose to represent 
that his relations with Brandon were of the most confidential nature, and 
the first step in his proceedings was to ingratiate himself by eulogizing the 
young American with a prodigality which he proposed to discount effect- 
lively before the close of the interview. He was rejoiced at the opportune 
accident which thus provided him with an additional scheme of revenge. 

Assuming a mature and magisterial air he explained at considerable 
length the responsible position which Brandon held in the national univer- 
sity, enlarging upon his popularity with all classes of “natives,” and the 
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exemplary ardor with. which he fulfilled the duties of his office. Such 
energy and devotion, he averred, had been displayed by no other teacher 
within recollection. 

“Tt seems to be largely a labor of love,” he said. “I presume we are 
right in supposing that Mr. Brandon is indifferent to the pecuniary recom- 
pense he receives. He gives away twice the amount each month, or spends 
it in munificent entertainments.” 

‘* As to that I hardly know,” the sister replied. ‘‘ Harry did not come 
here with any intention of entering the government service. He was 
ereatly interested in Japan by what he had heard from Mr. Templeton, 
who had a year’s experience, long ago. We never thought that Harry 
would remain more than a few months, but he seems to have established 
himself indefinitely. His enthusiastic descriptions of the country and the 
people have had a strong effect upon me. They have drawn me from home 
almost in spite of myself.” 

‘*So you are an old resident, Mr.Templeton ?” said Sharpleigh, address- 
ing that gentleman. ‘I don’t remember that Brandon ever mentioned it. 
Are you of his way of thinking ?” 

“ About Japan ?” responded Mr. Templeton; ‘‘T like it well enough— 
extremely well. Brandon is younger than some of us, and takes rosy views 
of things. Perhaps I can’t endorse him altogether.” 

‘*Ah, you mustn’t let him know that too soon,” Sharpleigh advised. 
‘Japan is a passion with him—the inhabitants, I mean. That is to say, 
a good proportion of them—the more attractive half. He takes it very ill 
if anybody disputes the charms of the native ladies. His gallantry is quite 
notorious.” 

“What a strange thing to hear!” exclaimed Mrs. Templeton. “ Are you 
serious, Mr. Sharpleigh ?” 

“Tt is natural enough,” answered the plotter, with a little laugh, into 
which he contrived to throw a suspicion of awkwardness. ‘‘ Brandon is 
young, as Mr. Templeton says, and the women of this country are often 
very pretty and fascinating. I believe he is trying hard to get himself 
transferred from our college to the government school for girls. He is 
admirably adapted to it. They like him as much as he likes them. But 
the authorities don’t encourage that sort of thing. They can’t see the 
utility of flirtation as an accessory to moral and intellectual training. No, 
no; Brandon must not expect to turn the school-rooms into a field of con- 
quest. The rest of the empire ought to satisfy him.” 

“Of course, this is all badinage,” Mrs. Templeton remarked, somewhat 
nervously, and with a shade of reserve. ‘‘ You cannot possibly be in ear- 
nest.” She was a bright-faced, alert little woman, a softened and subdued 
reflection of her brother, who was, however, her junior by some years. 
She was not sure that she now approved of herself for having invited this 
stranger to discuss her beloved Harry with such freedom, but all her 
thoughts were centred upon the absentee, and the in tensityof her sisterly 
affection betrayed her into indiscretions. 

“Why, no,” said Sharpleigh, langhing again, with a dexterous assump- 
tion of increased embarrassment; ‘not precisely in earnest. Or, rather— 
vou see, Mrs. Templeton, we all know Brandon so well, and look upon his 
foibles with such indulgence, that [took it for granted his nearest relatives 
understood them and that no concealment was necessary. Certainly I was 
jesting—at least, half jesting. We think nothing of his merry escapades ; 
they don’t count, so to speak, in Japan. Iam heartily sorry if I trod on 
delicate ground. I fear I have been unlucky enough to give offence. May 
I try to vindicate myself?” 
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“There is no necessity,” returned Mrs. Templeton, coldly. ‘‘My 
brother is in no danger of misconception by us. He will soon be here, 
and we will look to him for vindications if he thinks proper to supply 
them.” 

She glanced at her husband as if to invoke his support. Sharpleigh 
accepted his dismissal, and prepared to take leave. But he would not 
withdraw without a parting shot. 

‘‘T offer a thousand apologies for my want of tact,” he said, affecting pro- 
found concern. ‘Iam a wretched blunderer, and may have done harm 
where I meant to do good. My only motive was to convey a gentle warn- 
ing, under cover of pleasantry. Mr. Templeton, I appeal to you. As you 
have lived here, you know what creatures these women are, and how easi- 
ly they can ensnare a wild and reckless young man to utter ruin. I will 
not say another word——” 

“T think you had better not,” interposed Templeton, suddenly rising ; 
whereupon Sharpleigh bowed low and silently retired. 

He knew very well how Brandon would deal with his insinuations, but 
was tolerably confident he had left a sting the smart of which would be 
good for a deal of rankling. 

“ Richard, how could you let him go on so long?” Mrs. Templeton de- 
manded, reproachfully. ‘‘I wish I had never set eyes on the man.” 

“He is a bad lot, Flossie, and it wasn’t nice to listen to him, I know; 
but up to a certain point I was not indisposed to hear what the blackguard 
had to tell. If I had been alone with him I should have found means to 
make him more explicit.” 

“Oh, Richard! you cannot believe anything that a stranger like this 
would say to Harry’s discredit.” 

“No, my dear,” replied Templeton, good-naturedly ; ‘‘we are perfectly 
aware that Harry is immaculate. That is the first article of our creed. 
But I should nevertheless be glad to learn something of his surround- 
ings, even from an inimical source. Bless my soul! don’t you recognize 
that I have his welfare as much at heart as if he were my own flesh and 
blood ?” 

The debate was interrupted by a volley of loud inquiries from below, in 
Brandon’s cherry voice, and a minute later the sister and brother were in 
one another’s embrace. The greeting between the two men was scarcely 
less effusive, and for a time the reunited group abandoned themselves to 
joyous clamor and confusion. An interchange of chaotic rhapsodies ran 
on until midnight, when partial coherence was restored. 

“‘ Just think, dear Harry,” said Mrs. Templeton, beaming with content ; 
“if I had yielded to this unfeeling man I might not have seen you before 
to-morrow night, or the next day. He wanted me to wait in Yokohoma 
and send for you. Can you conceive it? I told him my journey weuld 
end only when I reached my brother. I had to threaten that I would 
come alone before I could stir him from his old associates. The idea of 
stopping when you were just within grasp.” 

“A very sensible idea,” retorted Templeton. ‘ We had no certainty as 
to where the scapegrace was, and we might have wasted a week searching 
for him. ‘ My affairs in Yokohama are at sixes and sevens, and I ought 
not to have left them for an hour.” 

“ T knew we should find you,” said the lady, ‘‘ and I was determined to 
come, though we had to leave the children behind, with the Eldridges. 
Was not I right, Harry ?” 

“Indeed you were,” affirmed Brandon, his thoughts reverting to Nita. 
“T want you here, of all places in the world. If I had gone to meet you in 
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Yokohama I should have brought you back to this spot instantly. There 
is nothing like it anywhere,” he added, in partial explanation, “ at this time 
of the year.” 

“Well, here she is, and now you have her, you must take care of her,” 
Templeton declared. ‘‘I am bound to return to-morrow.” 

“It is too bad,” his wife protested. ‘‘ He has been saying that all day. 
Devise some plan to keep him, Harry. Surely the business can wait a 
little.” 

Brandon was delighted. Instead of “too bad,” it would be too unut- 
terably good if his brother-in-law should insist on leaving Flossie to 
his guardianship. In that neighborhood, and for many days to come, he 
wished her to be approachable by no influence except his own. 

‘Of course I want you to stay Dick,” he unblushingly avowed ; *‘ but if 
it’s a case of necessity we must reconcile ourselves.” 

“You reconcile yourself in a mighty hurry,” laughed Templeton ; “and 
so will Flossie, Idare say. What chance has a husband beside a long-lost 
vagabond of a brother? You'll do admirably by yourselves. As for me, 
it won’t be an absolute deprivation, since I have seen pretty nearly every- 
thing that this region contains ; and, in any case, matters in Yokohama 
can’t be deferred. I suppose I may look for you before winter sets in.” 

“The children will need me within a week,” said his wife. ‘It was 
wicked to leave them at all. Think what I do for you, Master Harry.” 

“You said they were with the Eldridges,” replied her brother. ‘In 
that case you may safely leave them a year. Stuart Eldridge is true gold, 
every inch of his six-foot body.” 

“And what is to become of their mother? No, sir; a week at the 
utmost. You will come out again for us, Richard ?” 

“ My dear girl, if you knew what Ihave on my shoulders you would not 
ask. Iam not my own master, and can’t tell when I shall be. If miracles 
happen you may see me here, but I do not reckon onthem. And now, as 
I must make an early start, we had better get some sleep.” 

Brandon roused a servant and secured for himself a room. It was ina 
distant part of the inn, and as he was ushered to it, the maid informed him 
of another late arrival in which he was interested. 

‘‘Toneri-san is here,” she said. ‘He came an hour ago, while the 
foreign gentleman was talking with his friends, and said he would not 
intrude ; but he hopes to see his sensei to-morrow.” 

Riuzo; where is he ?” 

‘“‘He has the next chamber to the foreign gentleman’s. Matsumura 
Tomiji was waiting to receive him. They are now together.” 

For a moment Brandon thought of seizing the opportunity to satisfy his 
curiosity as to the connection between his young pupil and the dwellers on 
the mountains ; but his own fatigue was now extreme, and he decided to 
postpone this investigation till the morning. He was not, however, at 
once permitted to enjoy the repose which he needed. The two lads, who 
were separated from him only by a thin partition of paper, were wide 
awake and in the midst of an animated conversation, the greater part of 
which was so distinctly audible as to counteract all his efforts to lose him- 
self in slumber. The first remark that reached his ears was in the 
familiar voice of his favorite scholar, the fourteen-year old son of the 
Echizen daimio’s “ rusui,” or household administrator. 

“T am sorry, Tomiji, very sorry that things have not gone smoothly with 
your excellent family. But it does not matter. I will immediately put 
an end to all your troubles. I shall have no difficulty in doing this, for I 
have been studying a great deal lately, and am capable of taking charge of 
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very important affairs. It is impossible for you to understand, Tomiji, 
what an amount of valuable learning I have acquired.” 

‘*Many times in the past year,” answered Tomiji, in manlier tones than 
those of his more juvenile companion, ‘I have heard that Riuzo-san was 
enriching himself with mountains of learning. Iam glad to hear that it 
was true.” 

“ Quite true. I presume, Tomiji, that you have very imperfe¢t ideas 
with respect to the amount of learning there is in the world. Probably 
you have always supposed that the whole world contains, let us say, about 
one-half of a granary-full of learning, or perhaps two-thirds. Well, you 
are entirely wrong. It is surprising what incorrect ideas uneducated 
people have on these subjects. I do not blame you in the least, but it is 
one of those unfortunate things that we are obliged to deplore. How old 
are you, Tomiji?” 

“‘T am close upon seventeen.” 

‘*You see you are very young,” chirped Riuzo; “very young, as well 
as unsupplied with cultivation. What would you say if I should tell you 
that there are not less than one hundred granaries full of learning in 
the world ? ” 

“Hai, hai! one hundred granaries! truly it is marvellous!” But Tom- 
iji’s accent was not indicative of anything approaching the amazement 
which his youthful mentor had expected to excite, and the next observa- 
tion was plainly inspired by dissatisfaction. 

“You do not appear to be much impressed, Did I say one hundred 
granaries? I madea mistake. It is difficult to preserve accuracy in re- 
membering these remarkable truths. ‘The wisest men sometimes get the 
quantities wrong. I should have said one thousand. Think of that! Not 
one hundred, but one thousand granaries full of learning.” 

“Tt is incredible!” exclaimed Tomiji, dutifully manifesting the interest 
he had previously failed to display. ‘‘ One thousand granaries full. That 
must be twice or thrice as much as one hundred. And I am sure that 
Riuzo-san has already made himself master of it all.” 

‘*Not entirely, Tomiji. I shall probably do so next year. There are 
but very few persons who are in possession of all the knowledge that there 
is. My teacher, Brandon-san, is one of these. For several years he has 
knowneverything. It isa pity that there is no more learning for him to 
acquire. It makes him very unhappy when he talks to me about it.” 

‘“‘Tt is strange, since that is the case, that he did not know how angry 
our father would be when he gave Suma the coral.” 

“Tomiji, you do not understand at all. That is not what I mean by 


learning. And truly, Ido not think that Matsumura ought to be angry at 
anything my teacher would do.” 

**Ah, Riuzo-san, do not forget; our house isa house of heavy sorrows. 
Nita-san says 

“‘ Nita is very well, but she is awoman. You need not tell me what Nita 
says. Leave everything to me, if you please. A woman is a woman, anda 


man isa man. It is always necessary to bear that in mind. TI shall have 
something to tell Nita, when I see her, that will astonish her excessively. 
She has no idea of what is going to happen to her.” 

‘The little popinjay !” thought Brandon. ‘‘ How dare he mention him- 
self in the same breath with that paragon?” He would have given a good 
deal to know what was behind Riuzo’s prediction of a change in the young 
girl’s destiny, but it seemed to him too grossly unfair to take advantage of 
the boy’s ignorance that he was overheard, His vainglorious prattle was 
diverting enough while his own precocious personality was the theme, and 
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perhaps it might have taken a considerable wider range without awaken- 
ing the listener’s scruples, so long as it did not include the one individual 
whose name Brandon felt bound to protect against frivolous gossip. How- 
ever powerful the temptatian, he would have none of Nita’s secrets told 
him, except by her herself and of her own volition. He rapped vigorously 
at the partition, and made himself known. 

‘Riuzo, you are keeping everybody awake,” hecried,in English. ‘‘And 
if you wish to chatter about private matters, now or at any time, youshould 
do it more cautiously. Don’t use names in that indiscreet way.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brandon, are you there? So glad! so glad! May I come to 
you—now—at once?” 

There was such warmth of honest devotion in the lad’s eager appea} 
that Brandon had not the heart to administer further rebuke. 

“Tt is too late, my little friend,” he said. ‘Iam tiredout. By and by 
I will see you, and Tomiji also. I particularly wish to make his acquaint- 
ance. Good-night, now.” 
© “Good-night, Mr, Brandon, good-night. Pray forgive that my foolish 
talk make to disturb my teacher.” In his own tongue he added, in a loud 
whisper: ‘‘ Tomiji, you must stop making noises, and let my sensei sleep. 
I do not wish you to speak another word. You have no idea what an im- 
proper thing it is to disturb the repose of a learned man.” 


XI. 


An hour after the sun should have appeared Brandon was waked by a 
crash of thunder. Looking forth he saw the rain pouring violently from 
heavy clouds which overhung the valley and shrouded it in gloom. He 
called for his two young neighbors, intending to converse with them while 
he dressed, but they had left their chamber. Presently a maid-servant 
flitted by, and from her he learned that the lads had started, in spite of 
the storm, to visit the Hakone lake, but had left a promise to return before 
noon. They certainly would not go up to the farm without seeing and 
saluting the sensei. Crossing to the Templetons’ quarters he found his 
sister and her husband holding converse with the landlord, who had been 
summoned to pronounce upon the prospects of the weather. Templeton 
was in a flurry of vexation because no kago-bearers could be persuaded to 
transport him to the foot of the mountain until the tempest should abate. 
Clear skies, they averred, were indispensable to the pursuit of their voca- 
tion. Bribes could not entice them, nor opprobrious epithets awe them 
from the career of their humor. 

“Bless us, Dick! what a swathe you cut with your Japanese!” said 
Brandon. ‘‘I never knew you were such a Mezzofanti. You must have 
had no end of practice in your day.” 

“‘I wish I could say enough to induce these beggars to do a stroke of 
honest work,” was the reply. ‘They won’t stira foot, and I can’t go down 
by myself in this torrent.” 


“You must tolerate our company till to-morrow, Dick.” 

‘‘TImpossible,” said Templeton, with almost a feverish anxiety. ‘‘It is 
an absolute necessity for me to get away. You don’t know what depends 
upon it. I was mad when I consented to come.” 

‘Oh, Richard! how can you say so?” his wife remonstrated, deeply 
wounded. 

_ “Flossie, dear, I tell you it is a most serious matter. I had no expecta- 
tion of being detained here longer than one night.” 
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“In any event we must breakfast,” suggested Brandon. ‘‘ Over the 
tea-cups we can hold a consultation. What has Teishu-san to say ?” 

‘The innkeeper had to say that avalanches of grief had been weighing 
upon his breast ever since he realized the extent of his guest’s disappoint- 
ment; but he was powerless to interfere. The weather itself was not more 
obdurate than these caricatures of agglomerated horses and deers, the 
kago-porters. He hoped, though he scarcely dared to murmur it, that 
the rain would cease to fall in the middle of the day. These desperate 
storms were usually brief. At the first ray of sunshine the conveyance 
should be ready. 

‘‘There’s nothing to do but to wait and take it calmly,” philosophized 
Brandon. ‘‘Do you know this gentleman, eishu-san? He has been in 
these parts before.” 

The landlord replied that his tenure of the premises was of recent ori- 
gin, and that the singular happiness of meeting the honorable visitor had 
therefore been denied him; but he intimated that it might not be difficult 
to find others of a more extended experience whom the gentleman might 
remember and be pleased to see. To this, however, ‘Templeton demurred. 

‘* What earthly use is it?” he demanded, querulously. ‘‘ All I desire is 
to get out of the place in short order, and there seems to be no chance ot 
that.” 

Brandon perceived that the enforced detention had roughened the edge 
of his brother-in-law’s temper, but calculated hopefully upon the soothing 
effect of a comfortable breakfast. His anticipations were not realized. 
After the meal Templeton grew more restless than ever. He sivode im- 
patiently through the corridors, marched up and down the balcony, and 
finally, about ten o’clock, announced that he was stifled for want of air and 
cramped by confinement, and must relieve himself by a tramp over the 
fields to Ashinoyu. 

“What! in this drenching flood?” said his wife. 

‘*Don’t interfere with me, Flossie,” he answered, testily; ‘007 don’t 
mind me at all, if you can help it. I am utterly out of sorts.” 

Brandon offered to go with him, but he refused point-blank, and left 
sister and brother to their first téte-d-téte. 

‘*T can’t imagine what ails Richard,” said Mrs. Temple's. “I never 
knew him so disturbed about business before. iNothiug ‘as gone amiss; 
he assured me positively of that ; only he is imperati.ecivy needed in Yoko- 
hama. So let us think comfortably of ourselve\, dea: Harry. How lovely 
it is to have you close beside me again. If yo: knew how I have longed 
for you!” 

‘*And I have been wanting you lately, Fiossie; you can’t guess how 
much. I mean to take you straight into Japan—the real Japan. There’s 
nothing finer than this neighborhood, though I am sorry your first ontlook 
is so sombre.” 

“Never mind it, Harry ; I'm thinking of you, not the weather. But I 
can see how beautiful the scene is, even through the mist. If the chil- 
dren were with me I should be glad to stay while the summer lasts.” 

‘Let the nurse bring them. I will go myself if you wish—after a day 
or two.” 

“They are better off in Yokohama. Freddie would frighten me to 
death. You haven’t seen Freddie; you don’t know how daring and ad- 
venturous he is. He would never be safe near this balcony. What © 
terrible fall it would be!” 

She stepped outside and peered over the railing. 

But nobody ever falls,” laughed Brandon. ‘‘ Swarms of children are 
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here each year, and accidents are unknown. Nothing ever happens to them 
in this country. It will surprise you to see how they are taken care of. 
The Japanese women are the best at nursing in the world. Sometimes I 
think they are the best at everything.” 

Mrs. Templeton started. ‘The conversation with Sharpleigh, which until 
now had been driven from her mind, was suddenly recalled by these 
words. 

«The Japanese women,” she said, hesitatingly ; ‘‘do you know much of 
them, Harry ?” 

“What a question!” answered Brandon, with extreme good-humor. 
* But you could not ask anything that would please me better. I want to 
tell you about them all; about some, more particularly—and about one, 
most particularly.” 

* Aboutone! Oh, Harry, Harry! what are you saying to me?” 

“Good gracious, Flossie, why do you stare like that? Is Templeton 
contagious?” 

‘Harry, I must tell you. Last evening, before you came, I heard there 
were some friends of yours in the house—some of your fellow-teachers. 
We sent for one of them. The innkeeper proposed it, and I was so 
anxious to get news that I gladly received him. He spoke most highly of 
you for a time, and made my heart beat with pride. But then he went 
on to hint—he tried to make us believe that you were giving too much 
attention to the women of this country—that it was everywhere observed, 
and to your injury. Iwas so indignant that I could not control myself. 
Why, Harry-——” 

‘*Who was this pleasant gentleman, Flossie? Was it Rivers? It could 
not have been Sharpleigh. The scoundrel would never have dared ——” 

“Tt was Mr. Sharpleigh ; that was the name.” 

“The infernal villain!” Brandon sprang from his chair and walked 
about the room in fierce excitement. ‘*So my sister has been listening to 
a slanderer’s abuse of her brother.” 

“Yon’t say that, Harry. You must not suppose it affected me. It came 
so abriptly that I could not stop him. What do I care——” 

“You do care, and it did affect you, or you would not have brought it 
up tome. Idid not dream the rascal had it in his power to do this mis- 
chief. He heard me say, once, how earnestly I desired that my sister 
should know and appreciate and sympathize with the women of Japan. 
Tm his hatred he would play any damnable trick to destroy a hope of mine, 
and he las risked a good deal to harden you against the projects I have in 
view. Flossie, you will listen to me seriously—very seriously. Much 
depends upon the way in which you receive what Iam going to tell you. 
Come to the balcony , we are less likely to be overheard there. Don’t 
interrupt me ; I see the skies are clearing, and Templeton may return at 
any moment. Let me make the best of my time.” 

She followed him, eager to explain how lightly the stranger’s words had 
weighed with her, and also keenly desirous to hear her brother's recital ; 
but as he began to speak she perceived that they were not entirely alone. 
By a gesture she cautioned him to silence, and indicated the reason for her 
warniug. He turned and saw a young girl advancing toward them along 
the narrow outer gallery. She had a child in her arms, and walked slowly, 
stopping at each open door that she passed. 

“She will go immediately,” said Brandon. ‘‘The village people are 
fond of rambling through these corridors and exchanging salutations with 
the visitors. They are always gentle and polite, and take themselves 
quickly away if they see they are not wanted.” 
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The girl did not, however, retire as promptly as Brandon expected. She 
moved nearer, and waited at a little distance, looking anxiously around. 

“She appears to be searching for someone,” said Mrs. Templeton. 
‘¢ What a pretty baby she has. Ask her to let me see it, Harry.” 

Brandon’s position made it difficult for him to get a full view of the new- 
comer; but now he shifted his attitude and faced her. 

“ Ba-by,” murmured the girl, repeating Mrs. Templeton’s word with a 
tender attenuation of the syllables. Her countenance brightened in 
response to the foreign lady’s smile, and she held the child forward, as if 
to offer greeting. 

“Do let me take it,’ pleaded Mrs. Templeton, leaning in front of 
Brandon, who made no movement to assist her. “It is a little beauty. 
Come to me, baby.” 

‘* Ba-by,” said the girl, again, in a sweet, lingering tone. She placed 
it in Mrs. Templeton’s outstretched arms, and watched the approving 
caresses bestowed upon it with proud complacency. 

‘* Ask her what she calls it, Harry, I wish I could ask her myself.” 

The question passed unheeded, for her brother’s attention was rigidly 
fixed upon the infant and its mother. A dreadful suspicion began to creep 
over him. 

‘* How fair and delicate it is! ” continued Mrs. Templeton. ‘‘ The hair is 
not dark at all; and look at those big blue eyes. Why, it is like one of my 
own babies. It seems as if I had seen the same eyes a thousand times. 
Tell me its name, Harry.” 

Still-he gave no answer. He was stricken dumb. In the girl’s wan face 
he had seen the unmistakable likeness to Suma, and as she bent her 

iteous, beseeching gaze upon him, the truth struck to his heart. It was 
_ who had brought this catastrophe to pass. In the note to Nita he had 
spoken of Templeton’s arrival and mentioned his name. This had been 
unwittingly repeated in Haru’s hearing, and she, with reawakened hope, 
had flown to seek the father of her child. His own sister—Brandon’s 
idolized sister—was that father’s wife, and now in her unconscious arms 
she had folded her husband’s deserted infant. It was his handiwork ; could 
he undo it in time to avert the impending exposure? He sat dazed and 
nerveless ; incapable of action, powerless to command an intelligent 
thought. 

“Name?” repeated the girl, timidly, but beaming with fond delight at 
her little one’s success; ‘“ ba-by name? Ri-chard.” 

‘Richard !” exclaimed Mrs. Templeton, hastily raising her head; ‘ how 
extraordinary! Do they give their children foreign names ?” 

Brandon gasped, and clutched the arms of his chair spasmodically. Not 
a word issued from his quivering lips. His sister looked at him curiously, 
and marked his agitation with a dim and undefined sense of approaching 
evil, but before she could propound a question a shout was heard from the 
tavern court-yard, which, though hidden from the group by an angle of 
the wall, was but a few feet beneath. 

‘‘Are you there, Harry? I have captured two of your youngsters, who 
want to see you. I will bring them up, if Flossie doesn’t mind.” 

At the sound of the unforgotten voice Haru’s pallid cheeks flushed vivid- 
ly, and a lustrous gleam shone in her eyes. She caught her hands to her 
breast, striving, as is the instinct of Japanese women, to hold in check the 
emotion which thrilled her. Brandon was paralyzed. Once, in his boy- 
hood, he had been thrown from a high swing, and the dizzy sickness of 
that plunge through the air was renewed in the sensation of this hideous 
moment. Mrs. Templeton, still holding the infant, stood erect in vague 
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consternation, and supported herself by the railing. Many footsteps jarred 
through the corridors, and the inner door was flung open by ‘Templeton, 
who entered radiant, his spirits buoyantly restored by the returning 
sunshine. 

‘“‘Ri-chard ! Ri-chard !!” 

With a wild, yearning cry the forgiving woman rushed to him, and fell 
on her knees, grasping his hand and pressing it to her heart, while her 
frame was shaken by convulsive sobs. No other sound was audible. The 
shame-stricken husband hung his head, overwhelmed by the encounter he 
had vainly hoped to avoid. ‘The two lads hovered on the threshold, 
bewildered and alarmed. Mrs. Templeton remained motionless, as if turned 
to stone. At sight of the helplessness around him Brandon strove, with 
some effect, to free himself from the oppression that bound him. 

“Ri-chard!” Again calling the name that was doubly dearest to her, 
Haru slowly rose, and turning toward the open space pointed to the burden 
in Mrs. Templeton’s arms. ‘The child,” she breathed, in Japanese. 
Happy tears were streaming from her eyes. 

There are moments when a swift-flashing thought imprints a history of 
woe upon the overwrought brain. The miserable past and its dire conse- 
quences were no longer a secret to the horrified wife. With a shock of 
revulsion, the force of which she did not measure, she cast the smiling 
innocent away, and ran to tear the man who belonged to her from the 
strange woman’s contaminating touch. But she shrank back in terror at 
the shriek of agony which rang through the air. 

“My God in heaven! what have you done?” rose Brandon’s echoing 
cry, in a tone his sister had never thought to hear from him. ‘The next 
instant he was wrestling with the frantic mother, who struggled madly to 
fling herself from the gallery into the chasm below. She was a fragile 
creature, and her wasted strength sustained her only for a second. Then 
she sank inanimate to the floor. 

Leaving her hurriedly, in deadly fear of a heavier disaster, the young 
man sprang to the balcony, whither the others had preceded him. The 
worst: had befallen. Down at a depth of nearly twoscore feet, on the hard 
rocks, the pretty child lay, his face upturned and the smile still parting his 
lips. But no sound came from them, and the wide-open eyes were fixed 
and rayless. Their light had gone out forever, 


XII. 


Branpon summoned all his energies. It was imperative that he should 
take command. 

“ Give me the water, Riuzo,” he said, kneeling beside the unconscious 
sufferer. ‘Tell Tomiji to send the innkeeper here instantly. Then let 
him go and find Haru’s child. Speak to no person, Tomiji, of what has 
happened. ‘Take off your coat and cover the little body, so that none shall 
see. Try not to ery, my lad; we need our utmost courage.” 

The youth obeyed without a word of reply. Brandon moistened the 
insensible girl’s mouth with a few drops of spirits, and she presently 
lifted her eyelids. There was no recognition in her look, and she gave not 
a sign of remembrance. 

‘Speak to her, Riuzo.” 

He did so, but she listened vacantly, and uttered no response. 

“TI wish you to come to me, Harry,” said Mrs. Templeton, from an ad- 
joining room, to which she had retired alone. 
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**T must stay here, Florence ; Templeton will take care of you.” 

“‘T will not have him,” she vehemently replied. ‘‘Come, Harry, I beg 
you; I am very ill.” 

“This poor girl’s stress is greater than yours. I cannot leave her.” 

‘* Harry, she is not your sister.” 

‘She is the victim of my sister’s husband,” he retorted bitterly ; but he 
regretted the taunt when he turned and saw Templeton’s haggard face. 
With a moan of distress the older man drew near and gazed sadly upon 
the prostrate form of the woman whose love for him had shattered her 
young life. 

“We have had a frightful accident, Teishu-san,” Brandon remarked to 
the landlord, who now appeared. ‘You shall hear the details by and by. 
I wish you to have two large kagos brought, with three men to each. 
Send across to the Fujimoto inn for Dr, Jennings; say he is needed 
immediately. Also send for Japanese physicians—no matter how many. 
Lose no time; every moment is precious. Go with him, Riuzo; see that 
no mistakes are made, and let me know when the kagos are ready. Tell 
Tomiji to come hither, with—with what he brings from the ravine.” 

Ten minutes later the young man carried Haru in his arms to one of the 
conveyances that had been prepared. In the other the dead body of the 
infant was placed. A crowd had gathered about the tavern gate, but the 
ghastly extent of the tragedy was yet unknown. Brandon felt it his duty 
to restore the afilicted girl immediately to her home, and the foreign 


‘physician agreed that this was the wisest course. She had recovered from 


her swoon, but appeared totally unconscious of all that was passing, and 
indifferent to what was done with her. Since the appalling disaster she 
had not breathed a word. 

“Send the—the lighter kago before you,” he said, softly, to the two 
lads. ‘‘ After you have left the village it will be best to tell the bearers 
what it contains. They will see that no harm comes to it. And you, my 
boys, walk each at one side of Haru. Guard her carefully and tenderly. 
As soon as the Japanese doctors come I will send them after you. I hope 
some of them will overtake you before you reach the farm-house.” 

They gratefully accepted his instructions, and departed in silence. 
Brandon watched them as they slowly ascended the stone steps, and then, 
moved by an irresistible impulse, ran and called to Riuzo : 

“Come back,” he said; ‘‘I had forgotten something. I will keep you 
only a minute. You can rejoin Tomiji this side of the ford.” 

He led his pupil to the vestibule of the inn, where, having procured a 
sheet of paper, he wrote the following lines: 


“ Two hours after you receive this note I shail be in your garden. I shall 
wait till nightfall, hoping that at some moment it may be possible for you to 
leave your sister and come to me. I will not keep you long. I know that 
justice is dear to you, Nita. Let me be heard before you harden your heart 
forever ayainst one who would have made any human sacrifice to prevent the 
auful calamity which he helped to cause. Iwill truly tell you all my unhappy 
shure in this day’s inisfortunes, and if you then condemn me I will accept your 
judgment and ask to see you no more. Harry Branpon.” 


“ Riuzo,” said Brandon, folding and fastening the paper, ‘‘ you can do 
me a great favor. As soon as you arrive at Matsumura’s house I wish you 
to give this, privately, to Nita. No other person must see it.” 

“To Nita?” The lad stared as if the name were a portentous omen. 
‘Yes, Ishall give. But how, Mr. Brandon, how did you know——” 
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‘Never mind,” the teacher interrupted; “ask nothing now. Make 
haste and help Tomiji with Haru.” 

When Brandon was free he pacified the landlord’s curiosity with a 
modified and expurgated report of events, keeping the main fact entirely 
in reserve. He gave directions for the prompt despatch of physicians to 
the farm, and then betook himself, with heavy forebodings, to his sister, 
whom he found grieving pitifully, and refusing to be comforted or even 
approached by her husband. 

‘* Harry,” she wailed, “I could not have believed you would desert me 
in this extremity. Never go from me again. What can I do without you?” 

In plain and earnest language Brandon told her he was incompetent to 
advise in a matter which most nearly concerned her husband and herself, 
and urged her to confront the situation with such calmness and forbear- 
ance as she could command. He reminded her that to whatever extent she 
might prolong her anger the result would be the same in the end. Ree- 
onciliation might be deferred but could not ultimately be evaded. He 
should offer no counsel except that which would tend to bring Templeton 
and her into communion without delay. This, indeed, was essential, for 
he, Brandon, was under compulsion to absent himself that very afternoon, 
and she could not be left without protection. 

“Harry, you are cruel tome! Where are you going?” 

, = you must know, I am going to see a member of that desolate girl’s 
amily.” 

“Tt is a wicked shame! Have you no respect—no love for me?” 

“T trust I have, Florence ; but I can also feel a sympathy for those who 
have been injured more deeply than you, and who suffer more severely.” 

‘“How dare you say it? What woman was ever treated so vilely as I 
have been ?” 

“Florence, this is unworthy of you,” said Brandon, indignantly. 
“ Have you been seduced, cast aside, and abandoned for years by a man to 
whose guile you yielded? Have you seen your child slain before your 
eyes? Have you——” 

‘“ Harry, Harry! For God’s sake, what are you saying? Do you accuse 
me—” She burst into a passion of tears and lamentations. 

**T do not accuse you of anything,” said Brandon, more leniently. “I 
= swear you would not with intent have injured a hair of the poor baby’s 

ead.” 

“Heaven knows I would not! Oh, Harry, have I not my own ?” 

“Then let your heart be softened to that bereaved mother, who now has 
none. The fate you dreaded for your darling has fallen upon hers. And 
by whose reckless fault? For your sake, Florence, if for no other reason, 
I must communicate with these people. Do you not see to what you have 
exposed yourself? You and I and Templeton may tell ourselves that 
you were guilty only of a fatal carelessness, but we were not the sole wit- 
nesses. Who knows what the others may charge upon you ?” 

“They cannot be so base as to believe I meant to do harm. I heeded 
nothing but my own wrong. Oh, Harry, is this the way you use me when 
I am alone but for my brother?” 

“‘Tf Tam harsh it is because you still persist in heeding nothing but 
your own inferior trouble; because you have not one humane thought for 
her who is a thousand times more truly entitled to compassion. Florence, 
dear Florence, my heart was overflowing with happiness when you came, 
for I trusted to your generosity to help me in a task for which a man’s 
strength is insufficient. I had set my faith upon winning you for an ally, 
and I am robbed of that hope. But, if you will not be magnanimous, be 
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at least unselfish enough to leave me free for the work that is sudden] 
thrown upon me. Consider what may be hanging over us—the reproac 
and the disgrace which you invite if you chain me here.” 

‘“What do you wish me to do?” she asked, thoroughly frightened at 
his vehemence. 

“Call Templeton at once. Let him take you with him to Yokohama. 
You cannot desire to remain here ; nothing could be more injudicious. I 
will follow as soon as I have done what I can to ward off the danger which 
may threaten us. Be merciful to your husband. He has had his punish- 
ment. Do not forget it was his child that went from your arms to its 
death. Great God, Florence, can you see only one side of this horror? 
Can you feel only your own paltry scratch, when others are bleeding from 
deadly wounds ?” 

“Tf I admit him, Harry, you must be with me.” 

“To add to his humiliation? No, Florence; my presence would pro- 
voke new dissensions. 

“T cannot see Richard alone.” 

‘‘There is no other course. It would be madness to repel him. I shall 
send him to you now, and unless you are resolved upon the ruin of your 
home you will receive him.” 

Brandon’s interview with his brother-in-law was brief and of a nature to 
inflame rather than to soothe the young man’s irritation. In reply to his 
strenuous plea for immediate departure, Templeton suggested that it might 
‘be a duty to visit Matsumura’s house and proffer such reparation as lay in 
his power. 

‘What reparation can you give?” demanded Brandon, ‘‘I know of 
only one, and I would not wish to have that exacted. As truly as I stand 
here I believe you would risk your life if you went within reach of Haru’s: 
father.” 

“No, no, Harry; the Japanese are not so bloodthirsty as that. The old 
man would surely listen to reason.” ; 

‘*Reason ! what do you mean by reason? Is it reason to flatter ourselves 
that we may do all the killing? Nita’s father would not stop to consider 
that it is your child who lies stark and dead. He would think only of his 
own—and her's.” 

‘*Who is Nita?” 

“Did I say Nita?” stammered Brandon ; ‘‘I should have said Haru. 
It does not matter.” 

“T suppose it was my child,” said Templeton, in a tone of meditative 
uncertainty that completed the other’s exasperation. 

“Great heaven!” he cried, ‘‘ what poison is there in this air that turns 
those who come here into barbarians? Ask your wife whose child it was ; 
she knows, if you do not. I should think the question would blister your 
tongue.” 

“Gently, Harry ; don’t twist the screws too hard ; I'm pretty well racked 
to pieces as it is. Of course I was wrong. Since there was a child—I 
never suspected it till this day—but since there was one, it could only be 
mine. Poor Haru! I have forgotten a great deal, but not enough to doubt 
her truth to me.” 

“You can do nothing for her now,” said Brandon, softened by this evi- 
dence of feeling, ‘and Florence needs all your thought and care. Go to 
her ; I will join you at the proper time.” 
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An hour later, having said farewell to his sister and promised to follow 
her as rapidly as cireumstances would warrant, he started wearily and with 
sombre forebodings for Nita’s garden. His note to her, hastily and impet- 
uously written, had a broader purpose than its language indicated. It 
was not solely to exonerate himself that he had asked her to receive him. 
He felt the importance of forestalling the retributive proceedings which he 
veared might involve his family in an ugly notoriety, not to speak of more 
serious consequences, and he trusted that by pleading in his own behalf 
he could secure Nita’s intercession more readily than if he attempted at 
the beginning to include others in the appeal to her tolerance. His first 
desire was to keep his sister’s name from scandalous publicity ; afterward 
he wished to show that he had individually done nothing to forfeit the 
esteem of the girl whose good opinion was essential to his peace of mind. 
More than this it would scarcely be in his power to accomplish. All his 
pleasant and hopeful anticipations, the far-reaching range of which he had 
not yet ventured to measure—searcely to survey—were shattered irretriev- 
ably by the blow which a hand dear to him had dealt. 

He did not imagine that Nita would include him in the condemnation 
which she must necessarily pronounce upon those to whom he was related. 
Though the rush of events had been too headlong to be recalled with dis- 
tinctness, he believed enough had been seen by the two boys to fairly ex- 
culpate him. But he could never be dissociated, in her mind, from those 
who had brought misery upon Haru. It was no longer a secret who had 
led her into shame and grief. Between the betrayer and Brandon there 
was no tie of blood, but it was his own sister who had inflicted the terrible 
culmination of the unhappy girl’s wrongs. Nothing could efface that 
cruel fact. Nita would be just. She would tell him that she held him 
free from fault. But her charity could go no farther. She would dismiss 
him, not unkindly, from her presence, and afterward from her memory. 

He was utterly disheartened when he reached the little glade which 
he had left, the evening before, in joyous and confident elation. The 
storm-clouds had regathered, and the rain was falling dismally. There 
was no brightness from without to relieve the sullen shadows of the over- 
spreading cedars. But he cared little, in his melancholy mood, for the 
gloom of his surrounding. The darkness which oppressed him was in his 
soul, 

He seated himself on the bench which Nita had occupied, and fixed his 
gaze hungrily upon the opening through which he expected her to come, 
though resolved to curb his impatience, no matter to what late hour she 
might detain him. But he was not long kept in suspense. She glided 
in from the obscurity, clad from neck to feet in a robe of dark and heavy 
crape, and advanced so hurriedly toward him that he barely had time to 
rise and greet her. She took her accustomed place, and surprised him by 
a movement of her hand indicating that he should sit beside her. Was 
this mark of grace a favoring omen, or was her pre-occupation so great as 
to make her unmindful of the formalities to which she had hitherto exacted 
obedience? He did not speak first, deeming it more prudent to leave the 
opening to her. He was, indeed, so moved by the anguish in her counte- 
nance that he feared his voice would fail him. 

*“You should not have come,” she said, after an interval of silence and 
hesitation. ‘It was most rash and dangerous.” 
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“T will go,” answered Brandon, ‘‘as soon as you have heard me—and 
forgiven me.” 

“You must not go till nightfall,” she rejoined, “ though I may be obliged 
to leave you at any time. Now that vou are here, all is safe ; no one comes 
to this spot except by my desire. But if you had been seen crossing the 
open spaces on the hill Ido not dare to think what might have happened. 
Matsumura is like a wild man. His brain ison fire. We have sent to 
Atami for his brother and also for others who may be powerful enough to 
control him.” 

“And Haru—what of her?” 

‘* Haru speaks not a word; she isin a trance. We fear the return of her 
reason, for then her suffering will begin.” 

“Nita,” murmured Brandon tremulously, his eyes turned to the ground, 
**ean you look at me—can you think of me without aversion—after what I 
have done?” 

‘** Aversion ? I do not understand you.” 

“It was through my letter to you that Haru knew who had come.” 

“You blame yourself for that? It shows you have a good heart, but we 
have thought no wrong of you—not one of us. Why, if you wrote, I spoke ; 
the fault was equally mine. I did not know, nor did you. We have no 
feeling but thankfulness for your tender care. Tomiji has told us of all 
that you did—and Riuzo, too ; you have a faithful friend in him.” 

He caught her hand and pressed it fervently. He had fortified himself, 
‘he thought, against coldness and repulsion, but this gentleness, so oppo- 
site to what he had dreaded, wholly overcame him. Yet it was still need- 
ful to ‘guard himself against hoping too much, or forgetting that she was 
Haruw’s sister. 

“Then you still have some regard for me?” 

“T should be ungrateful if I had not—a strong regard.” 

‘ Nita, you take a heavy load from me. But I have something harder to 
ask you ; something that will try your forbearance. I must speak of those 
for whom you can have no kindness or compassion.” 

‘* Who are they ?” she inquired, uneasily. 

“ First, my sister. Will you listen?” 

“ Surely I will listen ; it would be strange if you did not speak of her. 
I wondered that in your letter this morning you mentioned only yourself. 
Perhaps I am not quick to see the meaning of what is written in English, 
but it seemed that you were trying to separate yourself from your sister. 
It cannot be right that a brother should put himself apart from the one 
that is nearest to him.” 

“T was afraid that you would shrink from the least allusion to her.” 

‘*You should not judge me so ill. The sorrow of this day is the great- 
est that has ever come into my life, but I cannot make it lighter by shut- 
ting my eyes to the truth. After Haru, your sister is most to be pitied of 
all who are stricken by this misfortune. Not the little one—oh, no; though 
he was a boy, and therefore not destined to a life of trial. Even more than 
Haru’s father must your sister suffer. Not now, but in the future, when 
she has time to think that in anger she caused the death of a child. You 
will tell her—she may tell herself—that it was a mischance, an accident, 
but her grief will not be less. When I read your letter, it appeared that 
your generous pain for Haru—for all of us—might have made you harsh 
to the one you should have comforted. I am taking much liberty to say 
these things. Do I wound you, Mr. Brandon ?” 

**No, Nita, no ; I thank you for your willingness to chide me.” 

“Oh, you will make me ashamed. I would not be so presuming but that 
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I fear you may do an injustice to your sister—one that will cut deeper than 
you can heal. Iam only a Japanese woman, but at least I am a woman, 
and I can comprehend some things that are perhaps not plain to you. Your 
“sister believed, till she came here, that there had never been a moment in 
which her husband was faithless to her. I know the wives in your coun- 
try are taught that they have the right to believe this, and that it is a 
wickedness to deceive them. In my country it is different; I need not 
tell you that. But we can be hurt by a wrong, if we are not allowed to 
resent it. I understand the pang that was in the soul of that American 
lady when the truth was broken to her. She is not like us. She is not 
compelled to hide her torture or make mirth of it. She was free to give 
herself up to her anger. I think she did so, and was dead, for a while, to 
every other feeling. When all her senses are awake again her heart will 
be pierced with remorse.” 

“ Ah, Nita, if she could only know you!” 

Clasping both her hands in his own, he gazed with such intensity into 
her eyes that she hung her head, confused. He was content to wait in 
that position as long as she permitted him to retain it, but the sound of 
approaching footsteps caused him to release her and assume a more indif- 
ferent attitude. The interruption came from the young daughter of the 
house, Suma, who was already close upon them, running like one dis- 
tracted. "When she stood before them, she was almost breathless, and her 
face was ashy with terror. 

“He is coming—O-totsu-san (father) is coming,” she panted. ‘ The 
foreigner must escape at once.” 

** Does he know who is here ?” asked Nita, rising quickly. 

“He saw the letter, and forced Tomiji to tell him who had sent it. Then 
he looked about for you, and presently seemed to guess where you were. 
He cried, ‘ The garden, the garden!’ and called for his swords. No one 
would move, and he went to find them himself.” She turned abruptly to 
Brandon. ‘‘ Go, go!” she pleaded, in great excitement ; ‘he is following 
me now!” 

‘Why should I go?” said Brandon; ‘I have no wish to avoid him.” 

‘‘He is a madman!” exclaimed Nita. ‘‘ He will take your life.” 

‘Give yourself no such fear,” replied the American, though he was well 
aware that an encounter with the infuriated samurai might have dire results. 
‘“‘T have done no injury to him or his child.” 

‘©All of your race will be alike to him,” urged Nita. ‘‘I implore that 
you go. When you are on the staircase I will stand at the entrance and 
bar the passage.” 

Brandon had moved mechanically a few steps at her entreaty, but he 
now stopped short. 

“No!” he declared. ‘If there is danger, and I think there may be, I 
shall not leave you.” 

‘‘There is none to me—none,” she persevered; ‘‘I am afraid for you, 
only for you.” 

She grasped his arm, and would have tried to drag him with her, but a 
ery of warning and a significant gesture from the younger girl checked 
her, and directed attention to the lower extremity of the garden, whence a 
tall figure was advancing with great strides to meet them. With the 
sharpened instinct of the maniac, Matsumura had foreseen the possibility 
of flight, and had forestalled it by blocking the avenue of egress. As Suma 
had announced, the note brought by Riuzo had attracted his notice, Nita 
having taken no pains to conceal a missive which she believed to be harm- 
less, since the head of the family could not decipher it. He had, however, 
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extorted from Tomiji an acknowledgment of its source, and, perceiving the 
connection between its delivery and the receiver’s unexplained retirement, 
he instantly detected an opportunity for wreaking the revenge which he had 
long cherished, and to which he was freshly and ferociously stimulated by 
the last supreme iniquity against his house. The enemy was in his clutches ; 
at last the hour of reckoning was at hand. 

_ Ina hurried whisper Nita, without changing her position, or withdraw- 
ing her gaze from the new-comer, directed Suma to return immediately to 
the farm-house and bring or send such aid as could be hastily gathered. 
The girl flew to execute this command, apparently without having been 
observed by her father. As he drew near it was plain to those who awaited 
him that no appeal to reason could avail. The old soldier’s lurid visage 
was void of intelligence and distorted with frenzy and hatred. The glare 
of insanity blazed in his eyes, and his lips, drawn widely apart, disclosed his 
white teeth clinched like those of a wild and desperate animal. But there 
was no viclence in his movements. His manner was as stately as if he had 
been engaged in the performance of some grave and courtly ceremony. 
Drawing a sheathed dagger from his belt, he held it forth to the American, 
while the fingers of his left hand played restlessly with the hilt of a long 
sword of battle. Brandon took the weapon involuntarily, not divining what 
the proffer portended ; but an instant later it flashed across him that the 
samurai’s mind was fixed upon the form of death which, under the extinet 
feudal laws, was awarded to men of gentle blood; and that he, though a 
stranger, was expected to inflict upon himself the fatal blow. From his 
attitude and motions it appeared that Matsumura was preparing to perform 
the traditional supplementary service, and cleave the victim’s head from 
his shoulders with the heavy blade which he wielded. Brandon was not 
a coward. There was no stain of that baseness on his soul. But he was 
appalled by the conviction of lis utter helplessness to resist the fate that 
impended. Among the thoughts that whirled through his brain he could 
grasp none that promised delivery from this peril. His strength could not 
avail to withstand the onslaught of an armed madman, and he was safe from 
murderous attack only so long as he was supposed to have accepted the 
boon of self-immolaiion. When that delusion was dispelled, his chance of 
life was gone. Was it his life alone that was threatened? His heart grew 
cold as this greater fear took shape before him. 

While he stood stupefied and benumbed, the silence was broken by a 
voice, the tranquil clearness of which betrayed no weakness or trepidation. 

‘‘Matsumura Kentaro, why do you come here?” 

‘To seek my foe,” he answered, pointing his finger at Brandon. 

‘“‘This is my garden,” she rejoined ; ‘“‘ given to me by you, with the 
promise that none should intrude against my will.” 

“No promise can stand between the evil-doer and his punishment.” 

‘“«There is no evil-doer here. This is my guest, and the honor of my 
name is pledged for his safety.” 

Brandon listened in wonder. This could not be the language of a 
Japanese daughter to her parent. Was there still an unsolved mystery in 
this strange household? Had he drawn a false conelusion from her inti- 
mate association with the family, and was she, indeed, of a station widely 
different from those with whom she dwelt? No other explanation could 
account for her bold defiance of this furious man. 

‘‘He is a criminal,” said Matsumura, sternly. ‘‘The shelter of hospi- 
tality is not for him.” 

‘‘That is for me to say,” replied the intrepid girl. “In this spot you 
are not the master. Matsumura Kentaro, I command you to leave me.” 
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For an instant the old samurai wavered at her bidding and at the resolute 
look which accompanied it, but quickly evading her eye he reasserted his 
purpose with increased determination. 

‘*The days of my fealty are passed,” he grimly declared. ‘The man- 

. 
date of Toneri is no longer Matsumura’s law. My sovereign has broken 


the ancient bonds and left me free.” 

In a flash the whole truth came to Brandon. This was no peasant maid, 
but the daughter of Toneri Torajiro, the daimio’s officer, whose vassal 
Matsumura formerly had been. She was an honored visitor at the farm, and 
the glade of cedars was her little domain, of which she had been the sole 
and undisputed mistress. The deference shown by Suma to Riuzo’s name 


and the innkeeper’s recognition of the youth's claim to authority were 


suddenly made clear. How simple it was when once the key was given ! 
For reasons which he perhaps would never learn Nita had hitherto been 
constrained to hide her identity from him, but under pressure of this emer- 
geney she had thrown aside concealment, and was now using in his behalf 
the influence and power of her name. 

“Has your sovereign broken the bond of gratitude that binds your faith 
to us?” she cried. ‘‘ Has he left you free to disregard the benefits of 
countless years? Kentaro, have you no memory ?” 

“T remember my wrongs! Let the stranger prepare to die!” 

He threw his upper garment from his shoulder, leaving the right arm 
bare and unimpeded, and drew his sword partly from its scabbard. 

** He is not a stranger; he is my friend, and Riuzo’s teacher. My father 
knows him and esteems him. I will not have him harmed.” 

“* Daughter of Toneri, supplicate no more ; his life is forfeit. Yet am I 
merciful. He shall not be disgraced. Look! I have given him my own 
sword ; let him use it, and save himself from a death of infamy !” 

‘Hear me, Kentaro ; will you blacken your disloyal soul with falsehood ? 
From my childhood you have sworn to keep sorrow from me. When my 
mother died you knelt and called your gods to witness that my happiness 
should be your sacred care. Why did you cheat me with that wicked lie?” 

‘*T did not lie! I would spill my blood to serve the child of my beloved 
mistress. But in this feud you have no part. What is the foreigner to 
you? He can hold no place in your regard. You are moved by a wom- 
an’s pity for an unworthy object. The friendship of Nita of Toneri is not 
for such as he.” 

‘* And if it were ? if he were dear to me?” 

“‘Then would I spare him, even tomy own shame. He should go un- 
scathed, though all just men should mock my weakness. But he is unknown 
to you. His death will cause you no pang.” 

She raised her hand to hold him in check while she gathered resolution 
and courage for a final exhortation. Suddenly she seized the dagger which 
until now had remained in Brandon’s hand, and, quickly unsheathing it, 
stepped closer to the frenzied father. 

“Now listen to my words. This man has bound me to him by a noble 
service. Yesterday, on the cliff where we stand, he saved me from destruc- 
tion. I will not forsake him in his peril. He is dearer to me than all else 
that the earth contains. If you soil your sword with his blood, mine shall 
flow and mingle with it. Strike him, and I warn you that with this weapon 
I will end my life on his body; for I love him—I love him!” 

Slowly and reluctantly the old man turned toher. In her gleaming eyes 
he read the proof of her heroic devotion. He was vanquished. In token 
of submission he threw his arms wide apart, and let them fall heavily beside 
him. Then, lowering his head despairingly, he reached out his hand for 
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the small sword, and receiving it from Nita, replaced it mechanically in 
his girdle. Uttering no sound, he passed by the young American and his 
defender as if dead to their existence, and bent his course toward the house 
of mourning. 


XIV. 


As he vanished from sight Nita ran to the bench, and, falling upon it in 
an attitude of helplessness strangely at variance with her defiant bearing 
throughout the thrilling interview, buried her face in her hands. Think- 
ing that her strength had at last given way under the repeated strains to 
which it had been exposed, Brandon knelt by her in anxious alarm. 

“ You are suffering,” he said ; ‘‘ tell me how to help you.” 

“T cannot look at you,’ she replied, almost inarticulately, ‘after what 
you have heard from my lips. I am crushed to the ground.” 

‘* Dear girl, I have no power to tell you how IThonor you. I fear only 
that you felt it needful to deceive that afflicted man—that you misled him 
by a generous pretence.” 

“ Tf it were sol would not hide my head. The truth was torn from me. 
It was my last hope; Matsumura’s purpose could have been broken in no 
other way.” 

. “It was the way to make me happy. Why, Nita, what would the life 
you have saved be worth without your love ?” 

He would have folded her in his arms, but she shrank from his embrace. 

“Do not touch me,” she said. ‘‘I have always known it to be wrong. 
It would be more wrong than ever, after I have told how weak I am.” 

“Tt never was wrong,” Brandon protested ; ‘‘and now that you are to be 
my wife it is wholly right. Come, Nita; you gave me your confidence yes- 
terday ; you will not take it away at the moment when each of us has seen 
the other’s heart.” 

She put aside her hands, and a joyous radiance came into her counte- 
ance as she lifted it to him. 

‘*Has that been your meaning ?” she asked. ‘‘ Have you wished me to be 
your wife?” 

“T wish nothing but that in this world, since I may believe that you 
love me.” 

“Two days ago you did not know me.” 

“Two days ago I did not know anything that was worth knowing. Now 
I know all that I shall ever care to know.” 

‘* But even yet I am not free to listen to you. Long ago, when I was 
very young, my father declared that no foreigner should be admitted to 
acquaintance with his daughters. It has been a law in our household. For 
this I kept our family name from you, and against my desire allowed you 
to mistake me for a child of Matsumura, To tell who I really was would 
have been an act of disobedience; and, indeed, I could not be sure that I 
should be permitted to meet you again, although my father is not unkind, 
and I know his displeasure against your people has been softened by what 
he has seen of you.” 

‘*He shall not separate you from me, Nita. Come, let me take you at 
once to a place of safety.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Brandon, a Japanese daughter must not hear such things. My 
father’s affection for me is great; I shall trust to that, and to Riuzo’s 
strong attachment for his teacher. My brother will not rest, he says, un- 
til our doors are opened to you.” 
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The allusion was opportune. While she was speaking Riuzo came tear- 
ing through the glade with such speed as to surprise Brandon before he 
could rise from his tenderly demonstrative posture. The young student’s 
eyes rolled in amazement. 

“Suma said to come,” he stammered, in the language he was beginning 
tolearn. “She told us Matsumura killing everybody. I run, Tomiji run, 
servants all run. Now the others carry Matsumura home ; I hasten hither- 
to. Youare safe, Mr. Brandon ?” 

“T am safe, Riuzo. I owe my life to your sister. I never can be grate- 
ful enough for what she has done.” 

“That is most good; she should be too glad. Such splendid thing, to 
have the chance to save teacher’s life. I wish I was here; I would save, 
also. Is that American way for thanking—on your knees ?” 

“T was not only thanking her, my boy; I was asking her to be my wife.” 

“Wife!” The lad was well-nigh stupefied. ‘Your wife! Is this to 
laugh, Mr. Brandon? You mean a jest—or true?” 

‘All true, my little friend. Nita, I hope, will not deny me if we can 
gain your father’s approval ; but that, she tells me, may not easily be won.” 

“My father! why, I have a letter. See, Nita; this is for you; I could 
not give before. Since my father saw you, Mr. Brandon, it is all ‘changed. 
He likes you; Nita has heard that. But this she has heard nothing. When 
I came here I beg that we shall all be friends—I beg so hard, he gives 
that letter to tell Nita the forbiddance is ended. Now my teacher may 
know her—know us all; my grandmother, Tama, Nita, and ‘Nobu. Nobu 
—she is my favorite youngest sister. Very pretty girl, Mr. Brandon ; you 
shall see. Tama is oldest. All good friends, now.’ 

While he rattled through these broken sentences Nita had read enough 
of the scroll to catch its import. 

“It is as he says,” she exclaimed, rising. ‘There is nothing now to 
keep you from me. We may indeed be friends.” 

‘* Friends!” answered Brandon, with magnificent contempt. ‘If you 
think that state of things will satisfy me—Nita, you are to be my wife. 
Do you hear, Riuzo? You know what that means; my wife! ” 

‘“ Wife ?” reiterated the bewildered youth. ‘Oh, yes; I know that very 
well. Wife, noun substantive, third person, singular number, feminine 
gender; yes, I know all that. But still I do not understand—not even 
the smallest part of a syllable of a word. It is in—creditable!” 

‘“‘Never mind, dear ‘boy; ; and since you do not understand, I am afraid 
our conversation will scarcely interest you. Will you excuse me, Riuzo, 
if I ask you to leave us fora little time? Do not be offended ; I need 
to speak with your sister about matters which would be very dull to you.’ 

*[ shall obey what you wish, Mr. Brandon. Everything is too strange. 
Not to comprehend one single atom. There is Nita. Always she is calm, 
and so pale; just now her face is red like fire. Yes, I will go; Nita can 
make signal for me by-and-by. Are you quite sure,’ ” the lad concluded, 
with a twinkling eye that somewhat belied his innocent professions, ‘‘ that 
you do not want me to interpret for you and Nita?” 

‘*We shall do our best without you, young Mischief.” 

As soon as they were alone, Brandon earnestly besought the girl to de- 
seend with him at once to the valley. 

‘*We have waited too long already, ” he said; ‘‘I cannot bear that you 
should be exposed to danger.” 

But she assured him she was conscious of no danger, and that she could 
not find it in her heart to leave those who looked to her for consolation and 
support. Matsumura would never dream of doing harm, she averred, to 
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any but those whom he regarded as the just objects of his vengeance. She 
was as safe as in her own home. For a while she resisted all entreaties, 
but finally yielded so far as to promise that as soon as the samurai’s brother 
should arrive to assume control of the household she would go with Riuzo 
to one of the inns in the neighborhood, where she would still be within 
call and yet free from even the imaginary peril which Brandon sought to 
guard against. 

‘“‘ Till then I shall remain on this spot,” he declared. ‘I must be near 
you every moment till I feel that you are truly safe.” 

“T shall not wish you to go,” she replied. ‘‘If I feared for anyone it 
would be for you, but after what has passed I know there is no cause for 
alarm. Matsumura has learned how deeply an injury to you would wound 
me, and I would trust him to serve rather than to molest you.” 

Without definite purpose they had walked to the edge of the cliff, and 
they now stood at the spot where Nita had bidden defiance to her perse- 
cutor, the day before. Brandon pushed aside the shrubbery and looked into 
the broad space beyond. His arm was around her supple waist and she 
clung tenderly to him, though there was no pretence now, on either side, 
that support was offered or required. The storm was at an end, and the 
clouds had wholly disappeared. A flood of sunlight filled the great valley 
beneath them and glorified the summits of the encircling hills. 

‘A happy outlook, Nita,” the young man said, ‘‘ after all the gloom and 
tempest.” 

’ “Happier,” she answered, “ than I thought my life could ever know.” 


THE END. 
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